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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



Ahonost the workers for the E^tilolt^cal Society's proposed new 
English Dictionary in Herbert Coleridge's time, one of the two whose 
work he nsed to show me with most satiafaotion was the late Hr. 
Peacock's.' The neat preliminary lists of words, the clearly made 
extracts, the slips with printed titles, ruled and lined, the business-like 
look of the whole, at once showed attention and caro in every detail, 
and gave any one who saw the slips a conviction that the work had been 
thoroughly done. Some time after Herbert Coleridge's death Mr. Peacock 
called upon me, and in the counie of a Dictionaiy chat I told him that 
we wanted Provincialisms collected for our book. He said that there 
were many in North and Sonth Lonsdale, and that he would nndertake 
to collect them for us. This he set about doing on his return home ; 
and soon grew so interested in his work that he set aside for it his 
reading of standard hooks for the Dictionary. In course of time he 
sent me a list of all the ProTlnoialisms he had been able to collect. 
As his collection of words grew, he wanted to know from which of the 
several sources of our language they came, how many were Anglo- 
Staon in origin, how many Soandinavian, how many Keltic, and how 
many French. Uaking no pretensions to any great philological 
knowledge, he thought he oould get roughly at the result he desired 
by searching in Diotionaries for the parents or analogues of his pro- 
vincial words, entering all such after the words, then seeing into 
what classes their rehttionahips put them, and what proportion these 
dasaes bore to one another. Accordingly he procured the Dictionaries 

' The other wu Mr. Henry Kaota Oibtw's. 
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he wanted, and etymolo^zed 6733 of Ids vrords witli the folloiring 
reanltB, whicli lie stated in a not« to me : — 



LONSDALE {N. LANCS.) PEOVINCIAL DIALECTS. 



FAMttT. 


mcnoNAWBS. 


.»™. 


bthu. 


TOTALS. 


Celtio 

Gothic 

2?::::: 






3se 

266 
299 

162 

629 
664 
704 
638 
816 

660 
332 
234 
ISO 


867 
162 

2838 

1666 

166 
144 
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Swo-Gothic 
Swetoli ... 
Damgh 

DnWh 

HewFriBiim 

Finniah, Finniali 
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27M Oel., 1863. 

In hia Paper next mentioned, Mr. Peacock stated Us I'esulta as 
follows : — 

"Of thoee Lonsdale words which differ &om ordinaiy EngUali, I hare aa:«rtained, bji 
carefU an&ljsis, that Low Genmm and ScnndinaTian eiiat in the proportion of aboat 
two of the former to three of the latter. In a paper, in coone of prepanttioii, I purpose 
to giye the proportionB with some degree of minntenesi, in which all the elements, riz., 
Welsh, Gaelic, and Ham; Anglo-Saxon, Old Frielun, Modem Priuan, and Batch; 
HiBSO-Gothic, Old Norse, Old Swedish or Smo-Gothlc, Modem Swedish, and Danish ; 
Finnish, and Nonaau-'French enter into the composition of those dialects of Northam- 
bria. For the present it ma; be stated, as a rough estimate, that the Low German and 
Scandinavian elementa, taken together, comprise aboat flve-siiths of the whole." — Sal4 
in Phil. Son. Trant^ 1882-3. 

I called his attention to the danger of treating words as original 
Keltic, because he mi^t find them in a Keltic Dictionary, when they 
were probably loan-words ; and he answered : — 

" I am fully aware of all this, having read most attentively all 
BIr. Gamett's Essays, in some of which this matter is discussed, 
Ulustiated copiously, and treated as a matter of difficulty, the puzzle 
being, in many cases, to know which was the borrowing par^. 
The method I have taken of making my Qlossaiy Etymological, — 
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by taking out and entering iindeF the provincial word every word that 
would form a snfBdent etymon, from each one of the fifteen Die- 
tionariea which I have gone through, — enables me to give at will 
the monetyma, or almost any combination, the most &equent of the 
latter being Oaelic and Norse, after A.S. and O.N. Manx is also 
greatly mixed with Norse, as is Welsh with French, and sometimes 
with A.S. or OJf. How many words have more than one etymon 
of equal claim may be judged of by the number of words that have 
actually been affiliated out of the sum total of what I sent you in 
October, viz : — 

Total number of Etyma 6733 

Number of Provincial Words to which those Etyma applied. 3948 

1785 
So that there are 1785 to be distributed amongst the 3916 words in 
twos, threes, fours, fives, and sometimes sixes and sevens, and more, 
including the word " Kist " = a chest, which has elevea, viz., A.S. 
ci»t, 0. and N.FriB. kiste, O.N,, 8.G., and 8w. kista, W. kiat, Gael, date, 
Da. kist, Dan. kiate, and Finn, htatu. 

" It may interest you to know that I have worked one letter through, 
— the gigantio letter g. There are 1192 provincial words in it, out 
of these I have found 1112 with satisfoctory Etyma, and do not despair 
of finding the remaining 80 within the compass of "the 15 Dictionaries, 
three of which I have not by me. 

BOBT. B. PlAOOCK," 

" P. X Fumivall, Esq. 
"illhJprit, 1863. 

On the 11th June, 1863, Mr. Peacock read a Paper before the 
Philological Society " On some of the Leading Characteristics of the 
Dialects spoken in the Six Northern Counties of England (or Ancient 
Northumbria), and on the Variations in their Grammar from that of 
Standard English ; with their probable Etymological Sources." This 
was at an extra meeting of the Society, called specially by the 
Council, as well from interest in Mr. Peacock's subject, as from 
a desire to mark their sense of his labours in the Society's behalf. 
This Paper was afterwards published in the Society's Transactions, 
1862-3 (p. 232-63), and separately by Asher & Co. for Mr. Peacock 
himself. It has been &vourably mentioned by Professor Max 
Mailer : — " A valuable essay ' On some Leading Characteristics of 
the Dialects spoken in the Six Northern Counties in England, or 
Ancient Northumbria, and on the variations in their Grammar from 
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VI PREFATOBT NOTICE. 

that of Standard EngllBh,' has lately been published bj Mr. E. B. 
Peacock, Berlin, 1863. It is chiefly based on tbe veisionB of the Song 
of Solomon into many of the spoken dialeota of England, wMch have 
of late years been executed and published under tile auspioes of 
H. I. H. Prince Louis Luoien Bonaparte. It is to be hoped that the 
writer will continue his researches in a field of scholarship so fall 
of promise." — (From Lectures on (fie Scteiwe of Language, by Professor 
1&&TL Miiller.) 

Suddenly, without any warning of previous illness, came the news of 
Mr. Peacock's death in April, 1864. No one who knew him even so 
slightly as I did, can have received the news without uuusual regret, 
A bright presence was gone. A happy, useful life cut short whilst in its 
early autumn, which one had hoped might have lasted long to gladden 
the eycH of his iricnds. One oould not but wish that some fuller record 
of a lost helper's work should be preserved than the Paper I have 
mentioned ; and, on my su^estion, the intention Mr. Peacock had formed 
of printing the words as a Glossary has been carried out, there being no 
separate work on tho Lonsdale Dialect in existence. To Mr. Peacock's 
list of word* with etymologies, were added those in his preliminaiy 
list for the Dictionary, and his entries in his interleaved copy of 
Nares's Glossary by Wright and Halliwell. I at first undertook to 
see the book through the press ; but other work preventing me, — and 
also Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, my first successor, — the Eev. J. C. 
Atkinson, himself the author of a Cleveland Glossary, has most kindly 
corrected and revised the sheets, cutting out some of the repetitions 
and excrescences that a book prepared for the press in the way I 
have mentioned must necessarily have had. 

That the Author had he lived would have made the book more 
worthy of himself and his subject, all who knew his enetgy and care 
must be convinced. But that as it is, it is worthy of being associated 
with his memory, I venture to assert ; and that it will be valued not 
only by his friends and neighbours, but by all studiers of our English 
Dialects, I firmly believe. 

FrEDK. J. FuRNIVAJjL. 
2nd /KM, 1S6S. 
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The materiaU from which the following pages have been com- 
piled and printed were left by their lamented collector in a 
rough and undigested condition. There were abundant evidences 
of extreme diligence in collection ; bat it was at tJie same time 
evident that the task of arrangement and compreesion — certainly 
not second in difficulty, or in importance, to that of compilation — 
had not as yet been commenced upon. Still, the qutmtity of 
valuable matter contained in the extensive pile of material was 
BO distinctly apparent, that it was an exercise of the soundest 
judgment which recommended publication. 

The task of the Editor, however, in selecting and prepEudng 
for the press was far less easy and self-explanatory. On the 
one hand, was the desire to preserve as much as possible of the 
Author's work : on the other, the neceaaity of removing redun- 
dancies, excluding repetitione, grouping varying forms, system- 
atising and bringing under one head various distinct or separate 
notes, explanations and illustrations of one or the same word, or 
its differing forms. And these objects were not easily reconcilable. 
The practical rule eventually adopted by the present Editor was 
to put himself, as far as possible, in the place of the author, as 
occupied with the labour of reducing his rough materials into 
workable form ; and the only deviations, in practice, from the rule 
adopted, have been in the direction of sympathy with the author 
rather than with the critic. A very considerable number of the 
words collected proved, on inspection, to be simply familiar words 
in common use among the unlearned throughout the English pro- 
vinces. These, as being equally of no specific value or interest, 
and aa greatly increasing the bulk of the volume, have, generally 
speaking, been excluded. Others, as mere orthographical vari- 
ationa of the same word, have been dealt with on the same 
principle. Bat it is to be hoped that nothing whatever of any 
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value, and, least of all, any distioct pbonetic form or decided 
dialect word, has been neglected or omitted. 

It will probably be remarked by some into whose bands the 
GloBsary wiU pass, as it haa been by the editor, that a considerable 
namber of the words in the Qloaaary, jointly with their definitions, 
appear to baye been taken bodily from Halliwell's " Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words." This is explained by a note from 
the late Herbert Coleridge to Mr, Peacock, recommending him (in 
reference to a suggestion evidently originating with Mr. Peacock 
himself on going through Halliwell's Dictionary in connection 
with his own collections and researches) to mark all the words 
he might identify as belonging to that district of Lancashire the 
dialect of which be purposed to illustrate. In some instances 
the definitions attached to these words have been slightly modified, 
or, perhaps, remodelled ; but, of the majority, it will be seen that 
they are left as copied by Mr. Peacock. 

In only a very few cases has the editor taken npon himself 
to introduce any new matter ; and, in these few, only with a view 
to illustration where illustration seemed to be called for, or likely 
to add to the interest of the Qlossary itself. In every such case, 
whensoever the addition exceeds two or three words in length, the 
matter added is marked off from the context by brackets, and the 
syllable £d. is printed at its end. 

Subjoined is a list of the abbreviations and contractions em- 
ployed in the body of the Glossary. 

J. 0. ATKINSON. 

LIST OP CONTEACTIONS AND ABBREVIATIONS EMPLOYED 
IN THE GLOSSARY. 



A.S. Anflo-Saxon. 
O.E. Old Engliib. 

E. Englisb. 
O.N. OldHotse. 

Sw. Sweduli. 
O.Sw. Old Swedish. 
Sw, D. Swoduh Dialect 
Dflji. Danieh- 



Dan.D. Danuh Dialect. 
S.G. Snio-Gotliic 
M.Q. Uteso-aothic. 
W. Welsh. 
G. Gaelic. 

Bret Breton. 
Fr. French. 



O.Fr. Old French. 
M.L, MediEBTil Latin. 

D. Dnteh. 
Q. or Qenn. German. 
Fr. Fronnnciatioii. 
pr. pronoonced. 
Corr, Cormption. 
Cantr. GontractioD. 
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elOSSAEY. 



A, Corr irf ta'e for E. hvre: as, "I 
aud a sent," for " I should have sent." 

A, ^«p. in, on. O.N. o^ in, Mt ; [A.S. 
aud O.E. on, changed into a in conk- 
pound mod. E. words, aa, »»q# •■ 
A.S. onweg, ahroad'^O.Yi. on breda. 
Ed.] as, "Don't du a tiiat way"-- 
Don't do it in that way. 

A ^r. ^aA or od, the &ret a ae in hat^ 
the second aa in Noah), mart. ac^. 
one. S.G. o. " In pluribus Suii> 
goUuce partibua unitatia nota est, ut 

A, used for. {1) You. (2) He ; as, " Is 
a ^aain Ooaton to-day } "e3< Are you 
going to "Ulventone to-day f Comp. 
"A' babbled of green fields." King 
Henry V. ii. 3. 

Aa, v.t. to owe. O.N. d pres. of eiga, 
to own i hverr d ? who owns 1 

Aad (the two a'e pr. as the firat and 
second in I(6rland, roBpootively), a«&'. 
1. Old ; as, Aad Harry, Aad &;ratah, 
terms for the devil ; Aad Kersmaa, 
Christmas reckoned by the old style ; 
Aad filc^ an old miser ; Aad sang, a 
trifle. 2. [metapk.) Experienced, not 
easily taken in ; aa, Aad hand, a 
knowing or expert person ; Aad 
stager, one well initiated in any- 

Aad wife bake, a term for a rural festi- 
val, at which old and young dance 
together, 

Axtifpron, Pr. of own. O.Fris. oin, 
M.G. aigan, A.S. Sgeii, own, be- 
longing to oneself 

Aan, v.t. (1) to own, have belonging ; 
as, "Its aaer^t {or aam'd) bi Kim" 
—He is the owner. (2) To acknow- 



ledge, thence to visit ; as, "Ye niv- 
ver aan us now ; " i.e. never visit us, 
or daim us as ftiet^, AS. agaa, 
to own. 

Aaned, p.p. oi aan, to own. 

Aaner, n. an owner. 

AajLBel, pron. one's own sell 

Aback, adv. in the rear, behind. 

Aback-a-betnnt, very far behind or in 
the rear. 

Abaok-o-bey(»t, at a very great di»- 
tanoe away. 

Abaiyed, Pr. of abode. 

Abbnb, Fr. of ^e but 

Abe, Let me = Let mo alone. 

Abeear, 'Iv.t. to bear, to tolerate. A.S. 

Abere, f ahm-an, to bear, to suffer. 

Abidden, p^. oi To abide ; .endured. 

Abllsh, adj. rather able ; (£ tolerable 
pecuniary means. 

Abode, preL of To abide ; endured. 

Aboon, adv. above, overhead, more 
than ; as, " T' meer dud kick aboon 
a bit " = The mare did kick more 
than a httle, i.e. eicessively. 

Abrede, adj. abroad, spread out, " His 
hay is o ahrede," i.e. all* spread out. 
A.S. atreAin, to extend, 

AmST' I ^^^' ^ ^°^'^- 

Accorah-eartb, n. green arable earth. 

Adielor, n. hewn stone ; Pr. of Ashlar. 

Ack, v.t. to mind, to regard ; as, 
"Never 0*4"= Never mind. Sw. 
aita, to mind, to care. 

A-cock-hotse, used adjeotively, trium- 
phant. 

Acreak'd, ac^. crooked, awry. 

Aci«n, n. an acom. A.S. cweren, U.O. 
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AC 

Acrnk'd, adj. crooked, awiy. 

ActUly, Corr. of actually, 

Adam and Eve, a name for the bulbs 
of the Ore/lit maeulata. 

Addle, ».t, to adhere togetiier, to co- 
agulate. 

Addle, v.t. to earn. O.N. iU&u, to ac- 
quire, gain. 

Addled, adj. rotten, decayed ; aa, 
"an addled e^." W. hatUu, to de- 
cay, to grow rotten ; A.S. Adl, sick, 
ill, corrupt«d, putrid. 

Addle-headed, adj', stupid, of defec- 
tive intellect, without tlw power of 
thought. 

Addliirs, n. lahourera' wages. 

Adone I (Corr. of have done i) cease .' be 
quiet 1 

Adoors, pr^. at the door, i.e. out- 

Adzookfi, interj. an eiclamation or 

petty oath. 
Ae ! inimj. Oh i "Ae, what a eeet o' 

apples that tree hev on it ! " 
AAafd, iK^'. alhud. 
Affend, Corr. of offend. 
Afoor, adv. and prep, befon^ forward. 

A.S.f6r, Du. voor, before. 
Afooretime, euiii. in time past. 
Afoot, adv. on foot. 
Aftont, adv. in iront. 
Again, prep, against. A.S. and O.Fris. 

agen, O.N. gegn, contra. 
Agate, To be, to be afoot, agoing, at 

work, or occupied in doing a thing. 
Agate, To get, to get to work, to have 

Agate, To set, to eet agoing, put on 

foot, originate work. 
Agee {ff soft), adj. awry, oblique. 

Agin, cot\j. as if. 

Agistment, n. the feeding of cattle in 
a common pasture, far a stipulated 

Agoy, interj. a petty oath. 

Agreeably, adv. in an uniform man- 
ner, in a way perfectly alike. 

Agzund, adv. on the ground. 

Ah, bat, a form implying dissent^ 
nearly=Nay, but. ' 

Ahint, adv. anipr^. behind. 

Ahn, poti. pnm. own. See Aao. 

Ahnh, adj. awry, aelant. A.S. awoh, 

AJable (Corr. of able), <wfo', wealthy. 
Aidher, j acH. either. O.Fris. aider, 
Aither, ) each, every ; A.S. ag^er. 



AN 

^j|f| I short for Alice. 

Aiqukl, Pr. of equal. 

Aire, n. land warped up by floods or 
tides, and now or once liable to be 
overflowed by them. 

Aish, n. an ash tree. 

Alai^, adv. along. 

Al&ug o( in consequence o^ or owing to. 

Alayan, ) adv. alone. Dan. auene, 

Alean, ) Du. aieen or alleen, 

Alajrat, adv. of late, lately. 

Aid, Pr. of old 

Ale, Ik a rural festival, a merry meet- 
ing. Bride-o^e and church-(>:Ie are 



Sw. arfol. Mulled-ofe is ale boiled 

with sugar, spice, etc 
Aleven, Corr. of eleven. 
Aliblaster, n. alabaster. Or. ixifiuarfot, 

M.Q. alabalttraun, 
AIl&z, Corr. of aloes. 
Allecar, ) n. alegar, vinegar made 
AUekur, | from ale. 
Alley, n. the aisle of a church. 
All-hallowa, a name for All Saints' 

Day (iBt Nov.). 
All-of-a-bengh, a^. all on one side. 

A.S. awoh, crookedly, See Ahnh. 
AU-OTerish, ai^. neither sick nor well 
AmackUy, adv. a little so, in some 

&ahion, partly. 
Amttln, adv. lustily, 
Amaiyast, ^ 

Ameast, \ Corr. of almost, 
Amooart, ) 

Amang, Northumb. form of amoi^. 
Amaug-h&udB, used adverbially of 

work done at intervals amongst 

other business. 
An, adv. than. O.N. en, Du. dn, than. 
An, coaj. it "He'll cum on a sed 

sooa"=He will come if he said so. 

S.G. imi, i£ Comp. Gr. tar. 
An (pr. yan), wim, adj. one. Used 

absolutely, as A or Aa is joined to a 

noun ; as, " That's on of them," "Aa 

cow," "Aa sheep," 
An', Contr. of and. 

Ananters, ) conj. in case that, if per- 
Anters, j adventure. Fr. aventurt. 

an adventure, chance, hap, in O.E., 

Aneath, Corr. of beneath. 
An end (Corr. of on end), upright. 
Anenst, prm. agunst, opposite to, over 
" "^ ■^ ip. Gr. ftwriei. 



Anew, adv. a&esh, again ; as, "111 

try roy hand anme," 
Angle-berry, n. a sore under the hoof 

of an ^Dimal. 
Angnail, n. a com upon the toe. 
Angs, 7k the beard of barley. N.Fids. 

agen, O.N. offnir (pL of o^}, Sw. 

agruir, Fin. aiama, Gr. axia, dxaS, 



Ankle-Jacks, n. a aoit of quarter boots. 

Anthony's-fire, «. erysipelas, Du. 

Anthonig vyer, erysipdas. 
Anto (Corr. of an thou), if thou. 
Anudder, Corr. of another. 
Apace, adv. by d^reea ; as, " He will 

get on apace" -^e will do what he 

is about Dy degrees or iu time. 
Ape, n. a fool, a waywsrd child. O.N. 

api, homo fatuus, insipidus, atultus. 
Apleces, Corr. ni in pieces. 
A-pigga-back, said of a mode of car- 

lyiug a child on one's back, with his 

legs under one's arma, and his arms 

roimd one's neck. 

Apricock, n. an apricot. 

Apron, n. the fat skinny covering of 
the belly of a duck or goose. 

Arguftf, v.i. (1) to argue. (2) To signify. 

Ark, n. in the north of England the 
large chests in farm-houses, used 
for keeping meal or flour, are so 
called ; they are usually made of 
oak, and are sometimes elaborately 
carved. 

Ark, Noah's, n. clouds in lines con- 
verging to two points on opposite 
parts of the fiky, with some resem- 
blance to the planks of a boat or 
ship. [The name ia a Corr. of 'Noe- 
ship,' ProT. Sw. Soa^keppet, in 
which Noe is a Corr. m Odin. 
Weather auguries are derived from 
'Noah's Ship' or 'Ark.' Ed.] 

Aries, n. earnest money (generally 
!«.), given on hiring a servant to 
bind the bai^in. Oael. or&u, earnest- 
money, M. iarlyt, earnest. 

Am, Corr. of earn. 

Aruest-money, deposit-money given to 
bind a bargain on hiring a servant, 
etc. C(ttnp. W. emet, earnest-money. 



AT 

Arr, M. a scar or pockmark. Dan. or, 

S.G. OTT, Sw. arr, N.Fris. oar, a scar, 

Arrals, n. pimples, or a rash break- 
ing out upon the skin, 

Arran, n. a spidei. 

Anidge, n. the edge of a squared 
stone or piece c£ wood, or the 
hke. 

Arridge, v.t to take the sharp ed^ off 
any squared object, as tie joiner 
or stonemason does. 

Arsboord, n. the hinder board of a 

Arston, Corr. of hearth-stone. 

Arter, Corr. of after. 

Arval, n. a dole of ale and bread given 
at a iunerel ; also money pven at 
the death of a fox for the hunters to 
get ale to drink at the nearest public- 
house. S.G. arfSl, O.Daa. arfwU, 
Dan. areSl, literally inheritance-ale. 
(See AJe.) Comp. also W. arwyl, 
funeral obsequies. 

Arval-dinners are common in Cart- 
mel, for friends who attend a funeral 



As (pr. az), cW. that ; as, " He said 

as he wod " = He said that he would. 

Ask, 

Esk, 

Aslope, I '^' ^*'P"'e. inclined. 

Asqna^ adj. sitting on the haunches. 

Ass, n. aahea. 

Asa-boord, n. a box for ashes. 

AsB-hole, n. a receptacle for ashee. 

AssU-tree, ». an axle-tree. QaeL aitil, 
'an axle-tree. 

AssU-tooth, ) n. a grinder or molar 

Axil-teath, ) tootk O.N.^iu:^ dens 
maxillaris. 

ABS-mauner, ) n. manure, the chief 

Ass-mnck, I constituent of which 
is ashes ; tAe contents <rf the Ass- 
middens of a town. 

Ass-midden, n. a heap of aahea. 

Asta, Corr. of haet thou. 

Astir, adv. on the move, on the alert 

As tit, adv. as soon. See 'Sit, Titter. 

Astraddle, ) 

Astreddle, I 

Aswintj adj. awry. 

At, eon?, that ; as, " He sed at he wod," 
Dan. at, Sw. att, that 

At, used before the infinitive. Con- 
stantly used as a prefix to the yerb 
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iv. astride. 



mthein&utiTemK.L.; aa. "I don't 
like at see i^"for "I don't like to 
see it" O.N. at, notk inflnitiTi. 

At, pr^- to; as^J'Hef ta done ouht 
at if?" or, "H«8 tA dm» oute at 
it?" i& "to it," in the yn^ of re- 
paiiB. 

A^ rtt, pron. nho, that ; a^ " Him at 
left it"=iHe who left it. O.N. at, 
qui, who. 

At-efter, adv. After, afterwards. Comp. 
S.G. and Sw. efterotf, after this or 
that, aftenrarda, Dam. e/tmit, after. 

Ater. See Alter. 

A-tUs-Bide, on tbia side ; betwixt now 
and ; aa, "A-t&it-tids Easter." 



Atomj, n. an anatomy, a skeleton. 

Atop, adv. on the top. 

Atort, pr^ towards. 

Attercob, n. a apider. AS. attenxppa; 

atter, poison. 
Atter-pue, n. a small fish with veuo- 

Atter-pile. Caetlehead Cartmel was 
anciently called "Atterpile." 

AtTO, adv. in twc^ asunder. 
At yance, at once. See Yance. 

Aud-forand, ot^. old fashioned. 

Andber, ) eom. either. O.Fria. auder, 

Anther, ( AS. aicSer. 

Aom, Pr. of elm, 

Aumns, n. alma. [A.S. ahneue, O.N. 

Slmiua, O.Sw. almiua, 0.£. almu). 

Ed.] 
Aand, ac^. ordained, predestinated. 

[O.N. (MriSna, fate, destiny, luck, 

atriSinn, neut. outSi'f, fated, destined ; 

ProT. 8w. Sen, ffn, id. Ed.] 
Aap, ) n. a heary, stupid persoa ; a 
Anpy, I childish or silly peraoo. 
Aontere, n. adventures. See Ananteni, 

Antera. 
Aursela, Pr. of ouraelves. 

ilSj"*" "'"■'<"'""'■ 

Away-gomg, ch^. departing ; applied 
to the crop d a tenant who ia leav- 
ing his &nn. See Wftygoing Crop, 

Awer, Pr. of hour. 

A- wheels, on wheels swiftly ; aa, " It 
went a-v>hed»." 

Awkert, actj. awkward^ clumay. 
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Aw mAoka, all sorts, all kinds ; lU. 

" all makes." 
Awroddy, Otwr. erf already. 
Awsome, ac^. appalling, awfiih 
AVt, aU the. 
Airtor, Pr. of alter. 
Awteiation, Pr. of alteratitHi. 
Ax, to ask. AS. ocnan or oziuN, to ask. 
A yan, one perBon ; as, "Wha woe they 

yar ! " " Sick a van ; " for " Who waa 

there I " " Sb(£ a one." 
Azzard, n. a. little thrivelesa child or 

pM«<Hi, irritable, and fiiU c^ monkey 

Azzy, ». a wayward child. 



Bab, n. baby, a child. 

Babble, v.i. to talk without sense, or 
idly. O.N. bcAba, balbutire, from 
6aM, inarticulata vox, Dan. haMe, 
D(i. bahbdn, to babble, to prate, N. 
Pris. babbeln, garrire tattre infantum, 
N.Fr. babbiUer, to babble, talk over- 
mnch, Du. biibbd, a babbling or 

5 rattling, N.Fr, bcAil, babble. 
>ble, n. (1) an idle tale, nonaense. 
(2) Noise made by hounds when they 
are too busy, and open before they 
are sure of the scent 
Babbling, n. a noiay discourse. 



Bachelor's Bnttims, n. the flower, roae 

camiHon. 
Back np, To set (me's ■> To provoke ao 

as to make him angty. 
Backhand, n. an iron chain over a cart 

saddle which supports the shafts. 
Backboord, n. a bwird on which dough 

is rolled out. 
Backen, v.t. to retard. 
Back-end, n, autumn. 
Backer, adj. comp. further bacL 
Backerd's way, adv. backwards, 
Backerly, odj. late. 
Backgnmd (Fr. of background), fl> ^ 

place of concealment. 
Backing, n. anything put behind a 

iront surface ; as, soil placed beland 

wattling. 
Back-re<£niii(g), n. after reckoning. 
Backside, n. any premises at the back 

of a house. Sw. baktide, back, 
Bac^skin, n, a strong piece ti leather 

worn on the back byfishramen. 



Bactat, a4i- most backvard, fiirthest 

back. I^UL bagtt. 
BackBpan, n. a baking plate for oat 

Bai^word, To send, to countermand 

or decline an invitation. 
Backword, n. an answer to put off an 



J. of To bid, inrited. 

Bad, 'a^: sick, ill. [duce. 

Badger, n, a travelling biiyer-up of pro- 

Badf^er, v.t. (1) to beat down in bar- 
gaming (3) To worry by tbe use of 
irritating language. 

Badly, oc^'. sick, ill 

Bae, v.i, to cry Uke a lamb, 

Bae-lamh, n. a child's name for a 
young lamb. 

Bally, n. a bailiff, a sheriff's officer. 

Bain, adj. (1) near, O.N. bein, rectus, 
directua. (2) Willing. 

Bait, n, (1) a luncheon. (2) The fibre 
of wood. 

Bait, v.l, to stop to feed a horse, 

Baiyan-flower, ». the daisy. 

Baiyath (Pr, of bath), v.t. (1) to bathe 
with water, to foment. (2) To rub 
liniment or lotioQ well in. 

Baiyath, Pr. of both. 

Bakhooso, Fr, of bake-house. 

Bakin', n. the quantity of bread bated 
at one time. 

Balk (Pr. bauk or boke), n. (1) a large 
piece of felled timber, W. and Gad. 
bale, Mam bali, A.S. bcUea, Sw. bali. 
beam, balk. (2) The strong beam 
which, running horizontally, unites 
the principal rafters of a building, 
(3) A fishmg balk; a long wattled 
hec^ of a semi-circular form set 
upon the sea-sanda, which compels 
the fish at tbe ebb of the tide to 
make towards ihe deepest part, where 
there is a aemi-circular bower of nets 
to catch them. O.N. bdlkr; a hedge 
of wood, S.G. btdi, sepimentum. (4) 
A ridge or strip of land left un- 
ploughed in a tillage field. S.G. bcdh, 
porca, a ridge between two furrows. 

Balk, v.t. to pass over, to pass by, to 
disappoint. 

Ball, n- (1) the pupil of the eye. f2) 
The pahn of the baud. (3) TTie 
round par t of the bottom of a horse's 
foot " Whar is it 1 " It's i' 't ball o' 
tfoot" 
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BoUofit (t4}- vbite-&ced. 

Ballet, Corr. of ballad. 

Bam, n. a fitlse mocking tale, a gibe. 
Annor. bammt, to deceive ; and 
Gael, beam, a cut or sarcasm. 

Bun, v.t. to em^oy a mode of punislt- 
ment at aokoo], well known to echool 

Bunboozls, v.L to cheal^ to make game 

of. 
Bammed, ^.p. struck, beaten. 
Ban, n, a curse. A.S, ban, interdictum, 

excommunication. 
Band, «. (l) the iron hinges of a door 

or gate. (2) A wooden fitstemi^ for 

Band, pre& of bind. " Ha feamf him tuU 

a tailor''=H:e bound him to a tailor. 

Baud, n. the summit of a minor hill ; 

as, " Swirl hand," Tilberthwaite feU. 

Welsh, bant, height. 
Band, ) n. a chain across a horse's 

Backbond, { back holding up the 

shafts. 
Bandish, Corr. of bandage. 
Bands, n. the binges of a door. 
Bandy-cat, n. a game played with 

sticks rounded or curved at the lower 

end, called Bandy-catg, and a small 

wooden block called a kiddy or cat. 

See Oatty. 
Bane. See Bain, 
Bang, v.t. (1) to beat in competition i 

to surpass. (2) To strike. (3) v.t. 

To go with rapidity. "She bam^d 

out o' t' dure, and we saa na meyar 

on her." O.N. bdTiga, pulso, percutio, 

Dan. banie, to beat, ttirash, drub. 
Bang, n. a blow, O.N. bdmff, pulsatio, 

Dan. bafii, a drubbing, thraahing, 

beating. 
Banger, n. (1) a hard blow. (2) A great 

falsehood. 
Bank up, v.i. to collect in masses, 

" It ia baTiMng vp" spoken of clouds 

gathering before a shower. 
Bumock, n. a small loaf or cake, made 

of oatmeal Gael, bannock, a cake. 
Bantlin', n. an infant. 
Banty.cock, ) ti. fowls of the Bantam 
Banty-hen, { breed. 
Bar.v.f. toshu^ todosej as,"£tu'them 

Bar, ot^'. bare. 

Barfet, adj. barefoot "Barf^ an' bar 

legK'd " a. Barefoot and bare legged. 

ATS. barfot, O.N. berfirttr, nnd$ea, 

Dan, baifodet, barefooted. 
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B&rk, v.i. Foxea are said to harh at 

rutiii^ time. 
Barked, adj. encrusted with dirt. 
Barkam, n. a hoise's collar. See Bar- 

Bturley, v.t. to bespeaL An exclam- 
ation frequently used by children 
when tiiey wish to obtain the first 
choice. Mans baretkvam, I would 
rather. 

Sarm, 71. yeast. W. bttrym, A.S. beamM, 
N.Fris.Sorm, yeast, GaeLteirm, 8.0. 

Bam, n. a child. Also used in a 
familiar way of speaking to one 
another. O.Fris.feejvt, N.Fris., M.O., 
O.N., Dan., 8.O., and Sw. bam, " At 
be wi' bam " = To be enceinte ; at ga 
wi' bam: Comp. Sw. "Att ga med 

Bam-time, m. the time during which 
a woman may have children. 

Barnish, cx^'. cltildi^ M.Q. bamutt, 
childish, O.N. barnmsta, pueritia, 
Dan. bamliff, childish. 

Bam-laikingB, n. potsherds placed in 
the form of horses or other figures ; 
literally, children's playthings. 

Bamless, oti^. childless. A.S. bearjUeih, 
O. Fris. bemla», Sw. banUSa. 

Bam^ n. issue, progeny. A.S. beams. 

Bams' buns, n. grandchildren. M.O. 
ha/nte banta. 

Bftrrag&n, n. a sort oi fustain. 

Barren, ac^. said of a cow or ewe, not 
in ctdf or lamb. 

Barren, n. the exterior sexual parts of 
a cow. Comp. Sc bim, matrix. 
[ProT. Sw. bSraTie, hUme, Prov. Dan. 
aeratd. Old Dan. biaiende, from O.N. 
6era, O.Sw. btera, to bring forth, of 
which word Ihre remarks that it is 
Miplied simply to the parturition of 
cows. Ed.]. 

Barriham, m. a horse's collar. See 
Barkam. [This word appears in 
many other forms, as barfhame, bar- 
son, brajwm, braugliam, bavrgham, 
breeham, eta The old fiirms kam- 
beraa, hainahonm^h, noticed by Mr. 
Wed^ood, give the same elements, 
but m different order, the simple 
meanii^; being protection against the 
hamet. A,S. otorgan, to protect, 
PL D. bargtn, Dut . and Qerm. bergen, 
id. Ed.} 

Barring-oiit, n. an ancient custom at 
schooK until lately pievabnt, when 
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the boys, at the commencement of 
harvest bar out the master from the 
school, and demand the day's holiday. 

Barrow (Pr. barra), n. (l) a laiye heap 
of stones. A.S. freo/ow, a n^h or 
hilly place, a hill covered with wood, 
QaeL bora, id.. Mam barrey. (2) 
The side of a rocky hill ; quite as 
often, or oftener, the hill itself, par- 
ticularly the top or conical pait of 
the hill ; often a post-fii ; as, Trow- 
barrow, Torrisholme barrows. How- 
barrow, Bacibarrow, Uaderbarrow, 
Warkbarrow. 

Basket-awerde, n. a sword with a hilt 
formed to protect the hand from 

Bass, n. a name for the perch (fish). 

Basun, n. Pr. of basin. 

BoBB-mat, n. See Bast. 

Bast, n. a species of matting made of 
the inner rind of bark. Du. bast, 
bark, O.N,, Dan,, and Sw. ba$t, the 
inner bark of the lime tree, A.8. 
bcett, S.G. bast, oortei tihaa, Sw. bait, 
Dan. basi-maat, bast-mat. 

Baste, v.L to sew slightly. 

Bastert, Pr. of bastard, O.Fr. batterd, 
Du. hattaert, W. batdardd. 

Bat, n. a blow or stroke. 

Bat, i).t. to beat, to strike ; as to beat 
the dust out of a door-mat by strik- 
ing it against a wall, or to beat it 
with a stick with the same object. 
N.Fris. bat, to beat, to strike. 

Bat, n. a blow : as, " 01' him a bat " = 
Give him a blow. Also metaph. for 
rate, speed, manner of action ; as, 
"At that bat " =• At that speed ; 
" He's at th' old bat =He is ^K,ying 
the old game ; e.g. drunk, as usiml. 

Bat-beggar, n. a beadle. 

Batch, n. a heap or quantity of any- 
thing ; literally, the entire quantity 
of bread baked at one time, whence 
all the other applications of the 

Bate, v.t. to abate or diminish. 

Bate, n. the fibres or grain of wood. 

See Bait. 
Batter, n. repeated blows, as with a 

battering ram. 
Batter^ v.t. a wall which diminishes 

in thickness upwards is said to batter. 
Battered. A horse with tender feet is 

said to be battered. 
Battln', n. the straw of two sheaves 

folded together. 
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Battle-royal, n. a fight that nsed to 
be fought between several cocks, 
where the one that stood longest was 
the victor. 



Bawm, Fr. of balm. 

^[Con. ofp«p.by. j^^ 

Beadle, n. a crier or messenger of a 

Beak (Corr. of bake), v.t. to aoftea wood 
aud sticks ia the fire for use with- 
out burning them. 

Beak (Corr. of beak), n. the bill of a 
bird. GaeL beie, N.Fr, bee. 

B^lI, 41.1, to roar out, to give mouth, 
to bellow as cattle, O.N. bdja, 
O.Sw. beelia, halo, N. haida, bdja, 
O.E. bdlyTi, to low sa neat. 

Beam, Pr. of beam. 

Beam-fllUng, n. masonry or brickwork 
employed to flush or to fill up 8 wall 
between joists or beams. 

Bean, Pr. of bone. 

" ■■ »dB, n. the pods of beans. A.S. 



B^tnflre, Pr. of bonfire. 

Bear, n. a door-mat. 

Bear, Fr. of bear. 

Beard, v.t to top a wall with thorns. 

Beardii^, m. thorn bushes stuck into 

a bank or hedge. 
Bearer, n. a martingale. 
Bearers, n. the peTsons who bear or 

carry a corpse to the grave. 
Beas, 71. jA. caws, cattle collectively. 

See Beast. 
Beaat, I ji. an animal of the boeve kind 
BeOst, ) in a fatting state ; more 

generally, any single animal of the 

Beat, v.i. Hares are aaid to ht/U when 
they make a noise at rutting time. 

Beater, n. a wooden mallet used for 
various purpoeea, 

Beath, Pr. of both. 

Beck, n. a small stream, a brook. O.N. 
bedcr or bekkr, rivus, Sw. bUck, a 
brook, a rivulet, Dan. bat, a brook, a 
rill, S.a beci. 

Beck, n. a hint, or nod. 



Bed, pre*, of To bid, offered ; aa, " He 

bed a hundred pound." 
Beddin', n. bedding, bedclothes ; also 

straw under horses or cattie. A.S. 

btddinff. 



Bedeet, oi^'. dirtied. 

Bed-gown, n. a loose kind of jacket, 
formeriy much worn by the female 
peasantry instead of an ordinary 

Bedizened, adf, decked or dressed out 
gaudily. 

Bed-Joints^ n. the natural joints of 
stone SB it lies in the beds of rocks. 

Beeor. See Bear. 

Beeboe, To go to : a child's term for 
going to sleep. 

Bee-breead, m. a brown substance with 
which some of the cells of a honey- 
comb are filled. 

Beeld, ) «. (1) an object which shelters, 

Bield, ) as a large bush, a wall, a 
shed. (2) Shelter, protection, or de- 

Beery, at^. the worse for drink, tipey, 

intoxicated. 
Beest-milk, ». the milk riven by a 

cow immediately after calving. Do. 

bi^t, curdled mdk, A.S. beotl or byst, 

byiting, biestings. 
Beetle, n, a heavy wooden hanmaer, 

such as is usgd by paviors ; also 

called a ranuner. A.S. biil, a mallet. 
Be far, a deprecatory exclamation. 
Behej^v, Pr. of behave. 
Behint, m-ep. behind. 
Behoai; Pr. of behalf. 
Behodden, Pr. of beholden. 
BelaA, Fr. of below. 
Belder, v.i. to roar, to bellow. 
Belong, ) Ft. of belong. But the vb, 
BeUmg, \ takes a quasi active sense in 

ordinary us^e ; as, " Yon house 

bdartfft me ; " The stock and crops 

helengin' James F." 
Belike, adv. likely, perhaps, probably, 
Belive, adv. before long, b^ and by, 

quickly, presently, inunediately. 
Belk, n. an eructation. A.S. b<uc. 
Belk, v.i. to belch. A.S. bealcan. 
Bellow, v.i. to make the noise a roe 

does at rutting time, 
Bell-wedder, n. the wether sheep which 

carries the beU at the head of the 

flock. 
Belly-timmer, n. food. O.N. bdi, sto- 

machus, and timbr, ligna. 
BeUy-war^ n. the colic. O.N. bdx, 

A.S. badig, stomachuB, A.S. vxen, 

Bdve, v.t. to drink greedily. 
Bemean, v.i. to moan; as, "T' cow 
bem&iTi* itaelf "'^The cow moans. 



Beae, n. a prayer or pei^oB. 
Bensil, t.t. to baat, to thraah. 
Bent, ) n. a long coarse gnss, 

Bent-gtrBfi, ) which chiefiy grows oa 

the moors, a species of ribbon grass. 

(Affrogtit oaiUna, Linn}. 

Beside, adv. hj the side o£ 

Besom, n. a broom, generaUj made of 
birch or heaUier. A.S. buem, O.Fiis. 
hetma, Sw. be»em. 

BeBsy-blakeling, m. the j^ellow-hammer. 

Bete, to aniend, to repair. A.S. hetan; 
as, "To bete t' fire^'-'To mend the 
fire by patting more fuel on. Comp. 
A.S, hetan fyr, to mend or repair a 
fire, to light or make a fire, to kindle, 
Du. boeten, het vyer. 

Bethink, v.L to recollect. 

Better, v.t. to improve; as, "He can't 
better hisaer' = He tannot improTe 
bis present position. A. S. betej^n, 
O. Fris, beteria, O. N; betra, emendo, 
8w. b/tttra, to amend, to improre. 

Betterin', n. an improring, amending, 
improvement. A.^ beteniTig, O. Fria. 
beteringe. 

Bettermer, a^. better. 

Betwattled, (u^. confounded, stupi- 
fied, in a distressed ttnd con&sed 
state of mind. 

Bevellin'. "He gey him a gnd bevel- 
Kn."'=He gave him a good beating. 

Beyad (Pr. of bade), jwat of bide, to 
abide, continue. , 

Beyak, Pr. of bi^e. See BSaJt 

Beyan, Pr. of bone. A.S. 6*n, O.N. 
bein, M.Q. bain, Dan. been- 

Bezzle, v.i. to drink hard, to tipple. 

Bib, v.i. to drink, to guzzle, 

Bicker, v.i. to use bitter words in con- 
tention. W. bicra, to fight, to skir- 
mish, to bicker. 

Bickenn[gl n. a using of bitter words 
in contention. W. bicre, a conflict, 
a bickering. 

Bid, v.t. to mvite. O.N. Uida, Dan. 
byde, Sw. bjvda, N. bjoda, M.G. 
Oitidan, A.S. beddafi, all meaning to 
bid. to invite ; Prov. Dan. e hele by 
er bSden, til cenwi—the whole town- 
ship is bidden to the ArvaL 

Bidding- wedding, n. a wedding of 
poor peraons, to which guests are 
specially invited, or Udden, and who 
are expected to contribute each an 
oflehug, which is received by the 



bride, and the fcotumulated amount 
oS which becomes tte prc^rty of 
the newly-married pair, to aid idiem 
in their house-keeprng, 

Biddy, n. a louse. 

Bide, v.t. and i. (1) to dwell, to remaia, 
to abide. (2) To bear, to endure. 
A.S. bidan, to bide, abide, airai^ 
remain, tany, expect, O.Fris. bidia, 
O.N.6iSa,to awBit w remain, S.Q. 
bida, to remain, to stay, Sw, bida 
to f4ay, tany, await, M.O. beidan, 
to look for, ei^Mio^ W. bydiaw, to 
live at, dwelt 

Bield. See Beeld. 

Biddy, tu^. snug. 

Eifoa, Pr. of befeU. 

Bifoan, Pr. of be&Ilen. 

Bigg, n, a species of barley, having 
four rows. O.N. bym, hordaum 
vulgare, S.G. ^'ugg, barley, Dan. bj/g. 

Bigg, v.t. to build. A.8. byggan, 8.G. 
and Sw. bygga, inetruere, Dan. bygge. 

Bwgin', n. a biulding. Lunesd. Sw. 
byggning, Dan. bygnimg. 

Bflen, ivlerj. truly I {By St. John.) 

Bile, n. a boiL A.S. hyi, O.Fria. h»i. 

Bilk, t>.t. to cheat 

Bill, n. a bill-hook for hedging pur- 
poaes. A.S. ^S.O. Ha habdiet 

Bills aliDfi. ( I'*'' t^t shot {at marbles). 

Bind, w.(. to bind ; pref. band, pj). bund, 
A.8. hindain^ O.Fris. fiiTufo, O.N. 
binda, S.Q. oinda, ligare, M.Q. bin- 
dan, pret. band, pi. maidwn, 

Birk, H. a birch tree {Betida <dba, 
Jjirn.). O.N. Hrk and t^Orlc, betula, 
S.Q. &?■«■*, betulus, 8w. ^Vi, Dan. 
birk, A.S. byre. 

Birl, v.a. to serve or pour out wine or 
otiier liquor at an entertainment 
A.S. byrlian, to give to drink, to act 

Birler, n. the master of the revels at a 
sale, or a bidding-wedding, whose 
duties it is to superintend the re- 
freshments, and bm out the wine or 
other drink. 0. N. ftyriori, pincema, 
a cup-bearer. 

Btny, n. a gooseberry. 

Birry-pie, n. gooseberry tart. 

Bishop. Milk that ia burned in the 
pan is said to he btekopptd, or awue- 
timea that "the bienop haa set hia 

Biahopp'd poddiah, porridge burnt in 

the pan. 
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Biikf, n, a bieouit. 

Mt,n. (l)abite. (2) FcK)d. A.a (Old 
O.Fria, bit, a bite. 

Bile, n. the hold which tbe short md 
of a lever h&a upon the thii^ lifted, 
"A Bhtaii bite, or "a long bite" 
also meana a greater or leaser d^ree 
of length from tlie fulcrum. 

Bit«, 11.1^ to smart. 

Bi t' meu, by the maaa. 

Bitter-awoet, n. a kind of apple, pai^ 
takiiig of the iiature of a (tail. 

Blaa, v.i. to breatlie. It ia axasij a 
a mode of Pr. of blow. 

Blaa, n. bloom, bloaeom. 

Blaan, p-p. blown, out of breath with 
ezertjoo. A cow or beast ia said to 
be Uaan when Buffering from the 
distention arising &om the fermen- 
tatioD of green food. A.S, U&aan, 
p.p. of blAvyzn, to blow. 

BUbber, v.i. to talk idly. O.N. UahHx^ 
balbutire, Dan. blabbra, to babble. 

Black, vJ. to fioold, to vitupeiate, 

Blackbnm, n. a blackberry. 

Black- dock, n. the common black 
beetle. O.H.G. chuleick, a beeUe. 

Black-frost, n. &oat without rime. 

Blackgu&rd, n. a low, coarse, abuaive 
person. 

Blackguard, v.t to vituperate in strong 
and not over choice terme. 

Blacking, n. a scolding. See Black. 

Black-leg, n. a diaease amon^ calvea. 

Black-ouzel, n. a blackbi^ O.N. 
blakkr, A8. Moo, black, and A.8. 
ode, an oueel, a blackbird. 

Blactc-ox-trodden, tn^; worn with age 

Black-puddiugB, n. pudding made of 
bloo4 suet, and groats stuffed into 
the inteatines of piga, and which, 
when boiled, are quite black. 

Blaobiny, n, the bilberry, 

Blake, cu^. (I) pale yellow. (2) Of a 
faded black colour, O.N. hUikr, Dan. 
Ueg, A.S. hi&o. 

Blake, Fr. of bleak. 

Blake, i n. the yellow biu)tiii(^ or 

Blakeling, j yellow-hammer. 

Blan, v.i. to roar, to bellow. Du. 
Uaarm, to bellow, 

Blaat, n. A disruption of the rook, in 
minin g or quarrying operations, by 
means of gunpowder, is called a Uait. 

Blate, Pr. erf bleat. 
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Saiing-atar, n. a oomeL 
Blea, ^. livid, of a pale blui^ colour. 
O.N. Mir, Urid, ao. 6?i, Dan. 6iw, 

Bleaned, ckU. h^ dried; of linen <x 
clothes bleached or sweetened by 
hanging out. 

Hear, Pr. of blare. 

Bleared, adj. red and swollm about 
the eyes from the effects of crying. 

Blear-ee'd, ae^. red and swollen about 
the eyes. 

Bleav, Pr. of blew. Comp. Uiov, prat. 
of A.S. bld»Kin, to blow. 

Bleb, n. B bubble, a blister, a blain. 

Bleddher, Pr. of bladder. 

Bledder, v.i to cry aloud, to blubber. 

Blend, v.t. to mix. 

Blenmilk, n. akimmed milk. 

Bleyam, Pr. of Mame, 

Blind, adj. abortive ; applied to nuts 
when without kernels, and to flowers 
and herbs when abortions. 

Blink, v.t. (1) to evade, to shy. (2) t-.i. 
to smile, to look kindly ; generally 
applied to females. 

Blinkard, n. a nearai^ted person. 

Blinkers, n. pieces of leather attached 
to a horse's head-collar. 

Blitely, Pr. of blithely. " She dud poo 
away rarely when she ligged herself 
blitdy tull it"=She did pull away 
(rowed) famously when she apjdied 
herself freely to it. A.S. biiSltee, 
gladly, joyfufly, willingly, Du. blijde- 
lyok, ioyfiilly, gladly, or cheerfully, 
0. N. blPSliaa, comiter, amice. 

Bliw, Pr. of blue. 

Bllw-caps, B. meadow scabious. 

Bliw-milk. See Bletimilk. 

Blob, n. a bubble, a blister. 

Blobber, v.i. to err. 

Blood, v.i. to let blood, to bleed with 
a lancet " He's been bloodiiC him" 
vHe has been taking blood from 

Blooding, «. a bloodletting, a bleeding 
with a lancet. 

Bloom, n. blossom of fruit trees, 

Blotchlng'paper, %. blotting-paper. 

Blower, v.i. to make a tiiss and noise. 

Blubber, v.i. to cry, to sob. 

Bluddy-baiyans, Baa head an' 
bluddy-beyans, the name of a hob- 
goblin much feared by children. 

Blod-Bteyan (Pr. of blood-stone), a 
green semi-tranaparent pebble^ with 
red spote in it like blood spots. 
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Blndsacker, m. a leech. O.N. blodtaga, 

hirudo. . 
Blo^ adj. (1) hearty, oui spoken. (2) 

Bather arrogant, eelf-confident. 
Blnr, «. a blot, an imperfection. 
Bo, Pr. of balL 
Bo, n. a hobgoblin. W. ho, a goblin, a 

bugbear ; frw, fear, a bugb^. See 

Boggart. 
Boal, v.i. to roar out, to bawl, to give 

mouth. 
Boam, Pr. of balm. 
Bob, n. (1) a blow. (2) A bunch. 
Bob:i-.{. (l)tofii9h. (2) To disappoint. 
Bobberaome, <w^', saucy, forward, iu 

high epirite. 
Bobbery, n, a squabble, a tumult. 
Bobbin, n. a reel for thread. Du. bobpie, 

Sw. bobin, Ft. bobine, a skein or bank 

of thread. 
Bobbish, a(^. brisk^ pretty well in 

health. 
Bobtail, v.t. to cut off the tail of a 

Bo'd, Pr. of bald. 
Boddnm, Pr. of bottom. 
Boddnmeat, adj. lowest. 
Bodily, adv. eiceaaivety, entirely. 
Bodder, Pr. of bother, to perplex. 

Comp, Gael, hodkair, to deirfen, W. 

bythartd, to stun, Mam, boir, to 

trouble, to disturb. 
Body, n. the middle aisle of the nave 

of a church, or the nave itself. 
Bt^gart, n. an apparition, a hol^blin. 

W. bwg, a hoDgobUn, iywgwth, to 

threaten or scare, Gael, bocan, a hob- 

Sablin, a spectre, Manx, hv^gam, a 
ugbear, a brownie, a scarecrow, 

something to frighten. 
Boggle, v.i. (I) to flinch, to start as a 

horse does ; to hesitate ; to be afraid. 

(2) v.i. To hide oneself through fear. 
Bt^le, n. a scruple, a difficulty ; as, 

"He med a boggle about it '—He 

made a scruple (or difficulty) of it. 
Boggy-bo, n. a goblin. W. bteg^o, a 

bo^art, Gael, oo, an interjection to 

excite terror in children. 
Bogie, n. a kind of cart with low wheels 

and long shafte, used by masons to 

move large stones. 
BoilMg]. "T' heyal boUin' on 'em" 

=Tne whole party. 
Bote, Pr. of balk. 
Bole, n. the body or trunk of a tree. 

O.N. bolT, tnmcuB arboria, S.G. bol, 

Sw. boll 
10 



Bolster, n. the bed of a timber car- 
riage. 

Bolt, v.t. (1) to dislodge a rabUt (2) 
v.i. To run away. 

Bone, v.t. to steal (cant term). 

Bone-flower, n. Ute daisy. See Bajyan 
flower. 

Bonnily, adv. prettOy, nicely, satis- 
factorily. 

Bonny, a^. pretty, nioe, pleasing, fair. 

Boi^ Pr. of bough, 

Booard, Pr. of boaid. 

Booiit, Pr. of boat. 

Booing, n. bleating making a noise 
like cattle. 

Book, } Pr. of bulk, size, quantity ; 

Bonk, f as, " To be a gay hook of an 
age"=To be considerably advanced 
in years. 

Bookcraft, n. bterature. A.S. b6coraft. 

Bool, n. (1) the handle of a basket, 
pan, milking can, etc. (2) A child's 
trundling hoop. W, bwl, a roimd 
hollow body, S.G. bygd, a bending, a 
rounding. 

Booly, n. a child's hoop. 

Boon-daya, n. (1) days when statute 
work on the highways is performed. 
(2) The days on wMch the tenants 
are bound, under the feudal system, 
to work for their lord gratU. O.N. 
b6n, an entreaty, a prayer. [From 
being originally a thing asked| boon 
seems to have come to signify, first 
the same thing freely granted, and 
then exacted or enforced.] 

Boon-plooing, n. a day's plou^ung 
given by neighbouring &rmers to a 
new comer who has lately entered 
on a farm. See Boou-days. 

Boore, Pr. of bore. 

Boose, II. a stall for cattle. A.S. bosg, 
bofig, O.N. bdt, N.Fris. b6>em. 

Boosy, a^. intoiicatod. 

Boot, n. amends, compensation,. A.S. 
b6t, O.N, bit, satisiaotio, reparatio, 
Manx, iooit 

Boot, V. impert. to signify or matter, 
to profit, to reap advant^e. Sw. b&ta, 
to boot, to profit, Du. hoete, profit. 

Bootlese-bene, n. unavailing prayer, 

Bor (Pr. of bur), n. (1) the prickly seed of 
the burdock {ATCtiwn lappa, Linn.). 
Comp. W. bor, a bunch of tuft, Gael. 
borr, a knob, S.G. bfrrre, a thistle, 
N.Fris. ion'e, the burdock. (2) A halo 
round the moon. 

Bordiu, Pr. of burden. 
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Bord-dGTath, «. a table-doth. 

Bom, Pr. of bum. "Bom tha," au 
expression of displeasure. 

Bom-fool, n. an idiot 

Boirel, m. a heap or quantity ; as, "A 
borrei o' staiyans " = a heap of stones. 

Borrowed-days, n. very fine days in 
early spring which follow a long 
season of bad weather, and which 
are generally followed by further 
bad weather. 

Bortree, «. the elderberry tree. 

Bortree-Jack, n. elderberry wine. 

Bosom, v.i. to eddy; said of the wind. 

Bozon, Pr. of boatswain. 

Boss, n. a protuberance. 

Bottjl, v.t to mend clumsily, to mis- 
manage. Sw. hota, to jKttch, Du. 
botUd, mending, bettering, O.S, 
hoHan, O.H.G. Suojen. 

Botch, n. mismanagement. 

BotB, n. a kind of worms troublesome 
to horses. 

Bottle, n. a bundle of hay or straw. 
Ft. botder, to bmidle up, to make 
into bottles or bundles, from boteaa, 
a bundle or bottle of hay. 

Bottle-noae, n. a porpoise. 

Bottle-up, v.t. to treasure up in one's 



Booght-breyod, n. baker's bread. 

Book (Pr. of bulk), 71. an eructation. 

Bonld, Pr. of bold. 

Boulder, n. a hard stone rounded from 
attrition. Du. boUen, to rolL 

Bonn, a<y. ready to go, going, starting. 

Boon, o^'. bound, under obhgation. 

Bout, n. (1) a contest, a struggle. (2) 
A turn or spell at anything ; as, " A 
drinking bout " = A set-to at drinking. 
(3) In ploughing, the distance from 
one side of a Add to the other and 
back again. 

Bout, adv. without^ eicept "Boufs 
beyar but it's easy," a proverbial 
phraae used by unmarried women in 
reference to anusband, meaning — If 
to he without is bare, it is easy. 

Bow, v.t. to bend. 

Bowk, v.C.io wash clothes in lye. 
Du. bui/eken. 

Bowking-dab, n. a pool used for 
washing clothes in lye. Often found 
in homesteads in Lunesdale. There 
is oie near Eavenscar fiirm. M. 
dhnhbey, a pooL 

Bowster, Pr. of bolster. 

Bowt, Pr. of bought, 
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Boz-and-dice, n. a game of hazarcL 

Bra', (pr, braw), n. the upper part of 
a bcmk or abrupt declivity, any 
broken ground above a descent. 

Biaal, Pr. of brawL 

Braon (pr. brah-Hn), n. a boar pig. 
See Brawn. 

Brack, pret. of To break. , 

Brack, n. a break or precipitous rise in 
the level of the ground. 

Braokens, ti. ferns generally. 

Brade, } v.i. to resemble or approach 

Braid, j to likeness to a person or 
thing. An equivocation may he said 
to "brade on lying." Sw. brd^ to 
he hke, to resemble, O.N. bregma. 

Brag, v.i. to boast. 

Bn^(, n. an old game at cards. 

Braid, v.t, to retch, to vomit. 

Brake, n. a fern. 

Branded, tu^. mixed red and blacL 
Applied to the colour of a beast, the 
hairs of the coat of which are of 
both colours thoroughly intermingled. 

Brand-flre-new, adj. quite new. 

Braudlin', n. a species of trout. 

Brandling, n. a worm found in old 
manure or tanner's bark. 

Braudreth, n, an iron tripod £ied 
over the flr^ on which a not or 
kettle is placed. AS. brandred, a 
branding iron, a gridiron. [bread. 

Brandy-snap, rh. a brittle wafer ginger- 

Brang, pret. of To bring. 

Branliiis, n. See Brandling. 

Bran-new, ) a/^, quite new. Du. 

Btau-Bpan-new, ] brandt-Tview. 

Brant, ad^. steep, difficult of access. 
S.Q. and Sw. brant, steep, O.N. 
brattr, N. bratt. 

Brash, n. (1) a rush with ^reat impetus 
into or against anythmg. (2) An 
impetuous person. (3) A rash or 
eruption. [This woid is, it would 
seem, nearly related to breach, break. 
Comp. Braahment. Ed.] 

Brash, n. a sudden rising of acid or 
acrid matter irom the stomach into 
the mouth, as in heartburn. [O.E. 
braivn, "to caste or spewe." Pr. Sw. 
brfUdea le, Dan. braile tig, Germ. 
ncAArecAen, to be sick, to vomit. Ed.] 

Brash, v.i. to run headlong at^ to do 
anything hastily or rashly ; as, " I 
brasked at it "=I attacked it with a 
rush. Comp. W. britiaw, to make 
lW«, to hasten, GaeL brat, rash, 
impetoua. See Brask, Brizz. 
11 
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BraBhment, n. refbae brsnoheB or 

' bougfaB of iaJJen timber, fit oolj for 
firewood. 

Braak, v.L to do an^rtiiii^ hastily or 
Toahlj. Comp. S.Q. braii, Ut get up 
a disturbance, Sw. Aroato, to rustle, 
to bustle. 

Brass, n. (1) copper coin. (3) Metaj^, 
money genenjly ; ae in the Romaa cet, 
which from ita primitive aeose signi- 
fying copp^, oajae to aignify money, 
because the flret coins trere made of 
it. So of the Greek ipyipay, eilver 
generally, and thence money, cash. 

Brast, pret. of To burst. 

Brat, n. a pinafore or a^Hxitt. W. brat, 
a piece, a clout, A.S! few^ a cloak, 
GtaeL brat, a mantle or coveriiig. 

Br&ve, adj. fine, good ; as, " It's been 
brave weddher fer tTMurest" Du. 
&ref, gentle, handsome, Fr. brave, 
fine, gorgeous in apparei 

Bravely, ach'. and adv. (1) well, in 
good health ; as, " How's t' wife 1 " 
— "Bravely, thenk ya," (2) Capitally, 
excellently. Comp. Du, bra^ij^ 
handsomely. 

Brawn, n. a boar. See Braaa. 

Bray, v.t. to pound, to beat, to thrash. 

Bray, v.i. to ciy. 

Brazzen, ai^. brazen, (metaph.) im- 
pudent. 

Bread, m. Pr. of bread. 

Bread-cratch. See Cratch. 

Breiim, Pr. of broom, the plant. 

Breast-milk, n. the human mother's 
milk, as distinguished from the milk 
of animals. O.N. brtotta m^olk. 

Breaihing-wlula, n. a time siif&cient 
for drawing breath, any short period 
of time, in the way of an intervaL 

Breck, v.t. to bnuik. Comp, S.G. 
hrceeka. " To ireci a matter up "= 
To tell out what had been kept seoet. 

Breck, n. (1) a breaking or Iracture. 
(2) Metaph. a quarrel, commotion, or 
violent fracas, a rupture. "W. breg, a 
rent or breach, Sw. br&ck, a rupture. 

Breddher, Pr. of brother. 

Brede, n. breadth. A.S. brad, Dan. 
breda, Du. breedte. 

Breed on, v.i. to be like unto, to re- 
semble. See Brade or Braid. 

Breet, Pr. ot bright. 

Brek. See Bre^ 

Bren, v.t. to bum. O.N. brmina, ardere, 
flagrare, S.G. braenna, and brimia, 
Sw. britmut, to burn. 
12 
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Brere, n. a briar. A.S. br<er, brif. 

Bresken up, v.i. to grow lively. 

Brest, ) v.t. and i. {preL bratt, jn>. 

Bmat, I brouer^, to burst. O.N. 
bretta {pret, brail, pj>. brottimt), bo 
burst, to break. S.(i. briita. 

Bretclies, Fr. of breeches. 

Breyad, Pr. of braid, the Northumb. 
form of broad, A.S. In^d, OJ^. 

Breyad-band. A term applied to com 

laid out in the field to dry, the bands 

of the sheaves having been loosed 

for the purpose. 
Breyaden, v.t. to make wider. 
Brez, v.t. to do anything energetically. 

" I breued away at it." W. brytiaie. 
Briokle, adj. brittle. 
Brid, n. a bird. A.S. Md, O.E. brydde. 
Bridle-sty, m. a road for a horse only. 
Brief, n, a petition. 
Brig, n. a bridge. A.S. brig, O.K. 

bryggia, S.G. and Sw. brygga. 
Brigg^ n. an utensil usnd in brewing 

and in dairies to set the strainer on. 
Brightsome, ac^. bright. 
Brimming, ad^ applied to a bow when 

marie appet&it. 
Briiidled,». 8l«aked,variouslycoloured. 
Brisket, n. the cartilaginous part of 

the breast of a calf or other sliun 



Brissle, ».(. to scorch. 
Briw, Pr. of brew. 
Briwse, Pr. of bruise, 
Briwt, Pr. of brute. 
Broach, v.t. to tap. 

orbaireL" 
Broasen, a foim of the p.p. of breet 

Brob, ) n. small bushy sticks or branches 

Brog, I of trees, used to mark the tithe 
stonka of com or the lota of hay- 
grass when on sale, etc., or to pre- 
vent the netting of game. Also used 
to mark the passsge across the sands 
of Morecambe Bay. 

Brook, )i. the cuckoo-spit insect " To 
sweat like a brock is a common 
simile applied to any one in a profuse 
state of perspiration. 

Brock, n. a badger. W. brdch, Gael. 
M. and A.S. broc, Dan. brok. 

Broddle, v.t. to make a hole, or to goad. 

Brokken, Pr. of broken. " It's nobbut 
broktm wed1Ser" = The weather is 
only showery, and so unfit for farrn - 
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ing opentioiu, each ae hajmaikiiig, 
naping jdoughing etc. Comp. Dul 
broikai. 

BrosBen, p.p. of To bnut. 

Brott, n. short broken. strawB Jsbakeu 
out or Beporftted from the ]aiver and 
more uscdul straw. Comp. S.O. frrot, 
a bursting asunder, A.S. g»-brotu, 
fragmenta. 

Brotta, n. & few drope, a small quantity, 
a little in addition. " I'U tak a brotta 
taojax '•= I will talce a few drops [or 
a small piece] more. 

Biown-leemera, n. ripe hazel-nutA, 
which, from beioK perfectlj ripe, 
slip readily firom tkeir haaka. See 



Broirt, Pr. of brou^t. 

BmS, cu(j. blunt, consequential or 

BmfBlng-fdlow, n. a blunt, oonse- 

qoential fellow. 
SrnnBel, v.i, to be pompous and as- 

Brush, n. thame put upon the top of 

Bnisli-liarr% n. a bush-harrow. 
Bnuule, v.t. to aoorch, to dry. "They 

wor braiding their shins befoor 

t' fire." Fr. hmder, to singp, to 

scoroh, 
Bmst. See Brest. 
Bmst, n. the breast. O.Fria. brutL 
Back, Said of the hare and rabbit 

when mcuit appettnt. 
Buckle to, v.t. (1) to marry. (2) To 

set to a thing. (3) To harness a 

horse to a carriage or cart. 
Budge, v.L to move oS, generally un- 

wiDingly. 
BuH; n, a ribbon or tape bow. 
Bnft, n. (1) the joint, of the knee or 

elbow. (2) A ribbon bow. See Bnff. 
Bnllitce, } ». a large aloe (Prunut inei- 
Bnllas, ) titia, Lina). W. bidas, 

winter sloes, bullace, QaeL balauilear. 
BuU-fincb, n. a name occasionally ap- 
plied to a chaffinch. 
Boll-heeod, n. a tadpole. 
Bull-jumpiiig& n. a Kind of porridge. 
Bnll-neck. "To tumble bm-nac/ar' = 

To place the head on the ground 

between the feet and tumble oTsr. 
Bulls, n. the tranaTerse bars of wood 

into which the teeth of the harrowa 



Bnll-e^ n. a boll oaatntted after 
haTii^ airived at maturity. 

Boll-Bpink, n. the chaffinch. 

BnU-rtuig, n. the dragon fly. 

Bully, n. the champion of a party, the 
the eldest male person of a &mily. 

Bully-frog, n. aaroall Gab, with a Urge 
head, found under stones in 1n«oka ; 
the bull-head. 

Bullyrag, v.t. to banter, to rally in a 
contemptouB manner. 

Bnlly'ragL n. a noisy boaater, a TEt- 
pouring feilow. 

Bum, I n, the follower or assist- 

Bumbailly, ] ant of a sheriff's offioer 
who (dvee bond t« his superior for 
the due exscutiou of ma office. 
Hence he was called a bowid-baUiff, 
and piovincially a basnd-baiUy, a term 
contracted into him-baiUy to avoid 
the three consecutive consonanta. 
(See Blackstone's Commentaries]. 

Bnm-flddle, n. a bass-TioL 

Bnmmin', n. a humming. Du. bammen, 
to rumble a drum. 

Bummle, v.L to blunder. 

Bommle-bee, n. a humble bee. 

Bump, v,t. to beat. 

Bump, n. a blow. 

Bump, n. a bittern ; also the booming 
noiae it makes. "W^. bymipy fiort, a 
bitlem. 

Bumping, (u^'.latKe. 

Bumping, n. a mode of poiiislunent at 
schools. See Bun. 

Bumpy, adj. uneven. 

Bund, prel. of To bind. 

Bunden, ar^. bound. 

Bunnel, n. a dried hemp-stalk, " Pey 
streea 's allowed to be fodder, but 
hemp bunndt is good to nowi" 

Butr, n. a halo round the moon. 

Bnsh, n. the inner circle of the nave of 
a wheel that encloses the axle-tree. 

Busk, n. (1) a buah, (2) A small piece 
of coppice wood. S.G. bjute, undw- 
wood, Sw. baste, Dan. fruat, brush, 
ahrub, ItaL botco, Fr. boaquet, a 
thicket. 

Busky, at^', woody, bushy. Lat. botcut. 

Buss, ». a kisa. Comp. W . and Gael. 
hu, a Up, S.G. pua, osculum, Sw. 
pusa, smack, kiss. 

Bussert, Pr. of buzzard. 

Butch, v.t. (1) to do the ofEce of a 
butcher. (2) To follow the business 
of a butoher ; as, " He used to be a 
&rmer, but he btUehe* now." 
1? 
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Bntter-and-breuL Instead of bread 

and butter, as in most other places ; 

aa also "Ciieeee and bread." 
Bntter-flngert, adj. said of peiBons 

who are apt to let things foil. 
Butter-keyak, n. a elice of bread and 

butter. " No, thank ja hee lost 

manj a good outtBr-keyak." 
Batter-mouthed, ac^. eaid of persons 

who are a&aid to apeak out plainly. 
Bntterahag, n, a ahce of bread and 

Batter-teeth, the two middle incisora 

in front of the upper jaw. 
Buttery, n. (1) a pantry. (2) A dairy. 

Coinp. Du. botteieyre, a buttery, a 

larder, W. biotty, aDutteiy. 
Butting, n. an abutting end of a fence. 
Bnttockt. "Ibattockt him"— Ithrew 

him over my hip in wrestling. 
ButtB, n. (1) the teadlands of a Beld- 

(2) Comers of the field. 
Butty, n, (1) a companioii, a friend. 

(2) An unfair player. 
Buxom, ac&'. sprightly, blithe, active, 

Sood-humoured. A.8. hocmim, obe- 
ieat. This word has evidently di- 
verged from its original meaning in 
this part of the comitry. 

Buzz, v.t. to empty a bottle of wine in 
carousing. 

Buzzard, n. (1) a moth. (2) A coward. 

By,^'ap- ai, or relating to. "I knaa 
nowt by lura but weel" 

By, n> a by place. "By or dark comer." 

By &T, oav. much. 

By gog. A vulgar oath. 

By Jen — By 8t. John. 

By-neyam, n. a nickname, a soubriquet. 

By-wlpe, n. an indirect i 





c;;|^}Pr.ofcoid 

Gaakered, eu^'. applied to clogs, or 

woodeu-solM shoes, and implying 

shod with iron. 
Caakers, n. iron tippings at the toe 

and heels of clogs. Comp. Lat. cc^/xtr, 

the heeL 
Cabbage, n. the head (boy's term). 
Oabbl^ Pr. of cabbage. 
Cackle, v.t. to babble. Du. Icakden, to 

Caddie, v.t. to attend officiously on 
any person or thing. 
14 



Cade, n. an animal brought up by hand. 
Caff, n. chaffi A,S. cef. Du. V- 
Caffle, v.t. to cavil. O.N. kafa, to scoff 

abeutdlv, Daa kictde, to wrangle or 

squabble. 
Caheeing, n. loud Iaught«r. 



filament at the top ; of liquid in tJie 
state called mothery. 

Oale, v.t. to throw stones or sticks. 

Call, n. a peculiar sighing in the air, 
apparently at a distance, and said to 
indicate an approaching storm. 

Collet, n. a scold, a drab. Comp. Fin. 
kditH, a tattler or babbler, N.Pr. 
caiUetti, a ninny, a noddy, Fin. kdetin, 
lingua celere multum et vana loqnor, 
blatero, N.Fr. caiUetage, gossiping, 
idle talk. 

CaJletin, adj. pert, saucy, gossiping ; 
as, A caUeting bouBewile=a regular 
confirmed scdd. 

Calllerd, n. a hard stone. 

Cam, n. (1) a ridge, hedge, or old 
earthen mound. (2) Top stones set 
at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees on the top of a wall leaning 
against each otner. A.S. comi, a ' 

C&m, Pr. of comb. 

Cftm, v.t. to comb, 

Camerel, n. a gambrel, or crooked piece 
of wood used by butchers for hang- 
ing up and expanding the tegs of a 
slaughtered animal Gael, cdm id., 
W. combren, crooked stick, horizontal 
piece of timber for hangii^ meat. 

Camerel-hou^^ n. the joints of the 
hind legs by which ftTiinift lft are hung 
by aid of the camerel 

Cample, v.i. to contend or argue per- 
tinaciously or saucily. Comp. A,S. 
and Du. eampCaTi, to fight, contest^ 
Sw. kamp, conflict, contest, kampa, 
to contend. 

Camstans, n. the stones which form 
the coping of a wall. 

Can, n. a milk-pail 

Canker, n, rust. 

Cankered, adj. ill-natured, peeviah, 
cross, ill-conditioned. 

C&unle, Pr. of candle. 

C&nnlemas, Pr. of Candlemas. 

Canny, ac^. pretty, good, neat, well- 
made, clever. It is used generally 
in a sense of coromeudation. 

Cknt, <u^. pert or lively. 
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Cant, v.L to set upon edge, to Faise 
one end of a barrel so as to cause 
the contained liquid to run more 
freely, Du. cant, side, edge, Germ. 
iante, kaiUea, O.N. kanta, marginare, 
kantr, ora, latus, Sw. haMa, to 
border, to ei^e, Dan. kante. 

Cant7, adj. cheerftil, chatty. 

Cap, v.t to overcome, to eicel, to puzzle 
any one, to surpriae. O.N. iajjpt, 
a champion, Dan. tappet, to enter 
into or be in a contention, itop, con- 
tention, Sw. kappL See Cample, 
which is a cognate word. 

Cap, v.t. to mend shoes at the toe, by 
putting a patch or quasi cap over 
theiu. 

Caper-K^nainB, A term implying that 
tiiose to whom it is apphed are held 
to be intimate friends. 

Cap-paper, n. a coarse and porous Bort 
of light brownish paper. 

Capper, n. (1) a person or thing that 
eicels. (2) A feat not to be sur- 
passed. See Oap. O.N. kappi, heros, 
athleta, Dan. iappei, to vie with. 

Capple, v.t. to patch shoes on the upper 
leather. 

Caps, n. the hoodsheaves of com-shocks. 

Caps and Sheds. " It co^ aTid theda 
aU;" i.e. it exceeds anything very 

Cast, cK^'. to be set fost^ to be in a 
mfficulty, or overcome in an argu- 

Car, n. a species of gig to hold four 

persons, who sit sideways. 
Ca^er, n. a card-player. 
Carding, n. playing at carda 
Cartj*.CBrB,BnHety. Comp. A.8.,W., 

and QaeL care, Fm. karha, harsh to 

the palate or toucL 
Carp, v.i. to call in question with small 

reason. Of. O.N. harpa, to snarl at. 
Oarr, n. a swampy field. O.N. Msrr, 

ker, a marsh, a piece of marshy land, 

S.a. kixTT, id., N. k}err, Dan. iter. 
Carren, Pr. of carrion. 
Owriage-silver, n. a rent paid in Cart- 

mel before land was ennanchised in 

lieu of carrying-service due to the 

Lord of the Manor. 
Cart- heck, ». the moveable part which 

closes the back of a cart 
Oort-reTac^ n. the ruts or traces 

made by a cart's wheels. 
Oart-Baddl«, n. the saddle which is 

placed <m, the shaft-horse of a teanL 



east a horse," to throw him down, for 
any puipose for which the animal is 
required to be in a lying position. 
{2) To drop its young pr^naturely ; 
of a cow, mare, etc (3) To add up 

Cast,^.^. of To cast. (1) Warped, bent 
twisted from a rectilinear iorm. (3) 
Thrown down and unable to rise 
again ; of sheep especially, but also 
of other animals. 

Cat, n. a small wooden ball used in 
the game of Eandy-cat 

Catcht, p.p. of To catch. 

Catchwater, n. a species of drain or cut 

Cater. a<^. afbble, on good terms with 



Cat-gallowa, n. a boy's game, conBist- 
ing of jumping over a stick laid hori- 
zontally on two others set upri^t in 
the ground. 

GatnuQUson, n. a cupboard round the 
chimney In farm houses. 

Catt«rwanllng, n, courting, or rather 
rambling and intriguing in the night 

Cattjr, n. (1) the game of Bandy-cat. 
(2) A crooked stick used to strike 
the knor with in the gune of Catty 

Causey, n. a causewa;^. 

Caw, n- a rocky ohfF inhabited by 

jackdaws, as '"the Ca/wt" in Duimer- 

dale fells. 
Cawn, p.p. of To calL 
Cep. S^ Kep. 
Cess, n. a projection; as, "Ceti of a 

cop or fence.'' 
Chae, Pr. of chew. 
Chaff, v.t. to irritate by prorokii^ 

Cha^ n. jaws, chops. [Dan. I^eeve : 
note the difference between Dan. 
k}(Bft, O.N. Igaft, t^apt, Sw. kOft, 
and tfreve, as illuBtiated in sn ij<e^ 
har to tfaver : one mouth hsa two 
chap. Ed] 

Chalk-white, adj. quite whito. 

Challen^ v.i. When hounds first find 
scent and give tongue they ate said 
to challenge. 

Chammer-lye, n. fetid or stale urine. 

Chang, n. a ringing noise, as the musi- 
cal barking of a pack of faound& 
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Ohap, n (1) a customer ; one willing 
to buy anything you have to selE 
rO.N. 2:aupL Sw. iSpan, Dan. ^dbtr, 
Fror. Sw. isp*, a ponstutser, buyer. 
The O.N. Kid ProT. Sw. worfa are 

. nearl; approached by this form. Ed.] 

Ohftp, n, (1) a general tena for a man. 
" Niwer ye mind that chap." (3) A 
woman's lover or husband. [O.N. 
laaptr, Dan. ^t^, Du. faf/i^ a jaw, 
ch^ Comp. tiie Dan. and I^t. 
Sw. idioms depending on the same 
ap^cation of the word ; aa^ iltie en 
i^mft, never a person ; hvar evige kUft, 
every individual eoul ; hdfimntint'n 
kdft hajm, there wasn't a soul to be 
found in the house. Bd.] 

Ohu, v.i. to mumble and groinbl^ to 
mutter in a discontented w^, to 

ChAT, v.i. to work at occasional jobs. 

ObAss, Pr. of chase. 

ChattOT, v.t. to tear, to make ragged, 

to bruise. 
Oha,tter-basket, ) n. an inceesaidi 
Chatter-box, ) tol^r. 
Chattered, p.p. bruised. 
Chatter-pooak, n. a noisy prating 

fellow. 
Ohata, M. small revise sticks that hare 

&iUea from, trees ; also the catkins 

of maple and other trees. Comp. 

Fr. ckattom, the catkins of nut-trees. 
Ohaw, Corr. of chew. 
Ohean, Pr. of obain, 
Cheaz, Fr. of chose. 
Oheclm, ) n. a Kune played \>y 
Oheckslone. j. chilaj«n with round 

small pebUes or knuckle bones. 
Cheeks. See Door-cheeks. 
Chennel, Pr. of channeL 
Ckepster, n. a starling. 
Cherry, adj. ruddy, 
Cheabt, n. a machine- in which the 

whey is pressed from the curd in 

making cheese. A.S. cysefi^e, N.Fris. 

fat, a vat or barrel, O.N. fat, vas, 

cujuscunque generis, Sw. fai. 
Cbesput, Corr. of chesiat. 
Chig, ) v.t. to chew. Oomp. If. 
Chicle, I chaitfn, did chew, O.N. 

tyggja, mandere, manducar^ Dan. 

tygge, to chew, to masticate. 
Ohifder, n. children. 
OhUl, n. a cold taken. 
Chilp, v.i. to chirp as young chickens do. 
Ohimley, Corr. of ohilnney. 
Chin-clout, n. a botI of muffler. 
16 
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CMBCoagb, n. the hooping-cou^ 
Chine, n. tne backbone or spine of an 

"''"'"■1 W. otfn, Breton, kein, bad^ 

N.Fr. tahint, chine. 
Chip, v.i. to trip Dt strike one's foot 

against some obstacle in walking. 

Connected with Sc. ehap, to strike. 
Chip, v.i. to break or oracL An egg is 

said to chip when the young rard 

cracks the shell. Du. kipjten, to 

hatch or disdoee the young oird. 
Chiip-ap, v.i. to cheer up* to recover 

firmn a state of sickness. 
Chist, Corr. of chest Coaa^. QaeL 

cUt«, M. chithtev. 
Chit, n. a forward child. 
Chit, chit 1 intery. a call to a cat W. 

fitu, puss, oat (in fondUng. language) . 
Chltter. v.i. to chirpL 
Ohitterltngs, n. part of the giblets of 

agoose; 
ddtty-beanii ) n. the piece of timber 
Chitty-bilk, j which binds blether 

the [oincipal poets in a roof. 
Chitty-feyaced, ac(f. biAy-fiiced. 
Chizel, ) v.t. to cheat to overreach, to 
Chizde, ) overcome. 
Choomer, Pr. of chamber. 
Chock, N. a piece of wood. 
Chock, adv. completely i as, " Chodi 

full, full up to the very top. Swab, 

tchoch, a neap, g'ichochet voU, fail 

to overflowing heaped measures. 

{TVedgw.) 
Chop, v.t. to exchange or barter. 
Chopped, a^y. frost-bitten ; of the 

skin when cracked by eipi»ure to 

Chop& n. the face about the jaws. 

Chowl, n. a jaw. 

Chownder, v.i. to grumble long, angrily 

and unpleasantly. 
Chozsen, chosen. 
Chub, V.I. to throw. 

Chuck, 1 n. a hen ; a word to call 
Chudde, J bens : a term of endear- 

Chuckers, n. pieces of lead used to 
play at pitch and toss with. 

Chuckle-keaded, adj. stupid, thick- 
headed. 

Chnlling, n. a state of exhaustion ; 
ap[died to sheep after long and vain 



Ohan£-tovn, a village near the church. 
The town of Cartmel was formerly 
called Churek - toien, or Cartmel 

Chwck-toimi. 
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Obttni-iiillk, », battsr-milk. Du. £«rn«- 

Obniring, n. the noiw made b; a 
partridge ad lising. 

Oradar, v.i. anvthing baring the pro- 
pert; of biniUDg OP uniting itself bj 
the application of heat is said to 
oinder. 

Ginder-peSt, n. a peat or turf of a 
grey colour, 

OisB, n. the herb oicelj' or wbiteweed. 

Civil-will. See All-iu-the-welL 

Olaa (Pr. of to claw), v.t. to scratch. 

daok, n, noisy prate, a woman's tongue. 

Ol&ch, v.i. to pnte noisily. O.N. ieiaAa, 
gairire, olangere. 

Cug, v.t. to stick, to adhere as clay 
doea. A. 3. da^, clay, Dan. ilasff, 
loam. Manx, tloffhapA, bow miry. 

Gli^lgy, a^'. miiy, sticky, glutinous. 
See Clag. 

GlSke (<t as in father), v.t. to Bcntoh. 

Clim, v.i, to starve for want of food, 
to be very tbiraty. Dan. damme, to 
pincb, O.N. tl^nma, to contract, 
tloth i^mneTi, to pinch. 

Oam, pret. of To elimb. 

Clam, n. clamminess, any adheaive^ vie- 
oous matter. 

Olam, n. a kind of sh^-fisb. 

Clune, v.t. to apply paste, to smear 
any glutinous mattra', over paper or 
other object. 

Cflame np, v. t. to paste or stick up,, as 
an adyertisement or bandbilL 

Clammeraome, oc^'. clamorouB. 

CliU[q>er) v.i. to tread heavily, muHng 
a ^reat noise in so doing. Sw^ klam- 
pifft fdumsy. 

Ouunps, n. pieces of iron at the end of 
a fire-^ace, andirons. 

Clanaish, ai^'. with a stroog attach- 
ment to one's own blood or party. 
OaaL danji, ofisprin^ children. 

Cl&p, V.I. to sit or squat down ; as, 
"Clap ye down theyar" = Sit down, 
or take a seat, there ; " T' yaare 
dapp't"=The hare sat down. 

Clap, v.l. to pat O.N. Mappa, to 
stroke, touch softly, to caress. 

Clap, } 71. cow's dung. W. dap, a 

Cow-clap, ) round piece, dapio, to 
make a lamp. 

Clap-benny, an action t«^ht to in- 
fanta yet in their nurse's arms, to 
clap tbeir bands as the only means 
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rolled thin and bidced hard. Dam 

klappdirSd, thin cakes beaten with 

the band. 
Clapper, n. tbe tongue — especially 

when too -yoluble. 
Clapping-post, n. the smaller of a 

pair of gate-posts, against which tite 

gate closes. 
Curt, v.t. to daub, to b«nnear. 
Olarty, ai^'. daubed, besmeared, ttiim 

eUppery, sticky. Comp.S.G.iorf, filth. 
Olasn, v.t. to throw an^bing carelessly 

down, or bang it abwit. 
Olashy, ot^'. wet, slf^py. 
Clat, v.t. to tattle, to tell tales. 
Clat, n. a teU-tale. 
Glatch, n. a brood of ohickens. Dan. 

kl^k^ to hatch, O.N. kldf^a. 
Clftte <a as in father), n. tiresome prate. 
Clatter, n. noise, idle talk. A.S. dai- 

mna, anytbiu^ tbat makes a noise, 

Oael. gleadkramh, loud noise, rattling. 
Clatterm', n. the act of making a noiic^ 

Comp, GaeL gleadhran, a rattle. 
Olanw, n. a flood-gate in a wateroourse, 

'^.dv>dd,a. dyke, an embankment; 

Lat. dwitdo. 
Olawer, i v.i. to climb, clamber. Dan. 
Clewer, ) klavre, to clunber, scramble. 
Olawer, Pr. of clover, Du. Haver, 

three-leafed grass, clover, Fria. hlaven, 
Claw ho'd, v.t. to seiie or snatch, 
Olea, Pr. of claw, Comp. AS. elea or 

deo, N. Fris. tie. 
Clean oneself; To wash, dress, aud 

arrange one's toilet. 
Olean, adv. entirely ; as, " to abolish 

Cle^niu', n. tbe after-birth of a oow. 
A.S. doTttutiff, a cleansing, purifi- 
cation. 

CloSt (Pr. of cleat), n. a piece of 
wood attached to another piece to 
strengthen it ; also a piece of iron 
worn on shoes by country people. 

Cleath, Pr. of cloth. 

Cleave (Pr. of cleave), pret, cleyov.; 
pp. cloyvn. 

decking, n. a chicken newly-hatdted ; 
as, "As leet as a diching =9a light 
as a oMckeo. 

Clocking, adj. said of a sbe-foz when 



Cleg, V. to cliog, to cbmb. 

Cleg, n. tbe borse-fiy {(Sktrut eqvi. 

jiinn.). Daa kUeg. 
Cleugh, n. a. roclj glen ; sounded 

strongly guttiual. See Heng^ 
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CSeverbootB, n. a clever person, gene- 

rellj in a satirical sense. 
anl' I »■ a boU of *l»read or worated. 
Oley^UL See Cleath. 
Cleyath^ Pr. of clothe. 
Cleraz, Pr. of clothes. 
OUck, ii.L to snatch or seize haatilj. 
Otick, n. a blow. 
OUcketting, adj. : apphed to a fox 

when marit appelent. 
dim, v.t. and i, to climb ; prat. <iam, 

pL dum, p.p. clom. A.a. cfi'mian, 

pret. dajno, pL cfum&on, p.p cton^en. 

Bu. hlimmen, pret. cfofn or clom, 
dimmer, n. a climber. 
dlnch, v.t. to confirm an imptobable 

stor; by a bold statement, possiblj a 

dink, ) n. a hard blow. Du. klincke, 

Clinker, | a box ou the ears. 

GUnker, n, a bad sort of coaL 

Olinka, } 71. crevices amongst the bare 

OlintiB, f rocks of a limestone moun- 
tain. Comp. S.Q. and Sw. Mint, top 
of a momitain, a rock, Dan. hlxTit, e, 
diffi 

Olip, v.t. to shear sheep, to cut with 
scissors. S.O. Hippo, Dan. hlippa, 
to clip or cut. 

d^, v.t. to clasp close, to embrace. 
A.S. dyppan, to clasp, to embrace. 
(2) To hold together by means of a 
screw, or an instrument called a clip. 

dip, n. an instrument or article em- 
^oyed to hold things together, ta, 
"aletter-rf™." 

dipp'd and neeled. ""ReeAj dimmed 
and Ae^sif"— prepared to fight, like 
a cock when about to be set fighting. 

dish, ) 

CliBh-ma-clash, \ n, idle discourse. 

CUt-cUt, ) 

dit-dat, n, a great talker, a tell-tale, 
a blab. 

cutter-clatter, n. a great noise. 

do, n. a claw or talon, nail of the hand 
or foot O.N. ifo, S.G. Sw.andDau. 
klo, a claw. 

do, v.t. to scratch. O.N. i^ fricare, 
aO. and Sw. m^ Dan. Idoe, to 
scratch, clam 

dock, n. a general name for a beetle. 
O.H. G. chideich, acarabteus. See 
Black-clock. 

dock, n. the downy head of the dande- 
lion when in seed. [Probably due to 
the children's amusement of blowing 



off the seed to see what o'clock it is, 
the number of puffi required beiiig 
taken to indicate the hour. Ed.1 
dock, v.i. to make the noise a hen aoea 
wheat about to sit. A.S. docaan, to 
cludk, W. docicm, to duck as a 

dock, ) n. the clucking of a hen or 
Glocktn', ) noise made by her when 

she wants to ait. 
dock-hen, n. a ducking hen. Du. 

Hoek-henne. 
Clod, v.t. to throw stones. A.S. d&d, 

a atone, Gael dod, to peH with clods, 
dogs, n. a sort of shoes ; the upper 

part composed of strong leather, and 

the sole of wood. 
dog- wheels, n. wheels formerly in use, 

made all in one piece, and not run- 
ning round the aileti^. 
doo, n. See donglL 
dooa« (Pr. of close), ad/, secret, ro- 

Berve4 selfish. 
dot-head, n. a blockhead. Dan. ilodt, 

a log or block ; hence, fig. a lout, a 

loggerhead. 
dotVred, adj. clotted, coagulated. Du. 

Moter^ to curdle, or grow thick. 
dough (Pr. CToo), n. a ravine or narrow 

glen, a deft in the side of a ("11 ; as 

m "Windy dovgk;" "a girt ugly 

dough." A.S. dough. 
dont, n. (1) a specif patch, a rsg a 

piece or fragment. (2) A piece of 

doth. (3) A heavy blow. W. dwt, 

A.S. ditt, Gael. uAd, U. dootdor. 



Clout, v.t. to beat, to give a blow. 

dovVn, Pr. of cloven. 

dow, n. a floodgate. See daaw. 

dndder, ) v.t. (1) to pile up into het^ts. 

Clatter, j W. dwi«iriavt, to pile np, 
diidtr, a heap of anything. (2) v.t. 
"To dudd«r togither"=To get to- 
gether in a heap. 

dudder, n. a heap ; as, "C of a 
dvdder"=A!!\. at a heap ' 

dndderin', n. a going together into 

dum (pret pi. of Cllm), See OUm. 
dump, ». a lump, a maas. S.Q. Hump, 

dnnter, v.i. to walk clum«ly. Du. 

klonteren, to become lumpy. 
duntering, adj. dumay ; noisy : — 

" JA-j bnckflkiD britchM I put on, 
M, cl«U^i,) dog. ., "T",^jh™^"^_ 
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Clatter, v.i. to come in a hastj or con- 
fused manner* 

g^jPr.ofelL 

COjV.t. (1) to abuse b^ calling names. 
Comp. O.N. tallia, vituperare, caJum- 
nian. contumelioee loqui de aliqua 
(3) To proclaim or give notice by the 
public crier, or by an auctioneer at a 

Coaf (Fr. of calf), pi. coavea. 

Goaf-licked, ck^. having a tuft of h&ir 
on the forehead which cannot be 
made to Ue in the same direction as 
the rest. 

Coaken, v.i. tt\ etrain in vomiting ; to 
make the noiae a person does wben 
choking. 

Ooale; (Pr. of colle j), tu a species of cur 
&mouB for its sagadtj. 

Coant, Pr. of cannot. 

GoAVe, Pr. of calve. 

Cob, n. (1) a small round loa^ a lump 
or piece. (2) A leader or chie^ the 
bully or b^t %hter in a. parish or 
schooL 

Cob, v.L to beat or surpass, also to pull 
the hair. W. cohiaw, to beat^ to 
thump, to form a top or tuft. To 
eob over a person, is to crow over him. 

Cobble, n. a loose round stone. 

Cobble, v.t. to pelt with stones (derived 
from the noun in the same manner 
as "to stone" is from "atone," n.). 

Cobby, ad^. (X) bri^ lively, in high 
sinrita. (2) Tyrannical, set up, proud. 

CoD-coaJs, n. large pit coals. 

Cock-booat, ». a small boat attached 
to a ship or vessel W. cash, any 
round vessel, a boat, 8.0. iiogg, a 
species of boat in use formerly, Du. 
koggho. 

Cock-caling, n. a barbarous custom of 
throwing stones at cocks at Shiove- 

Oocker, v.t. to indulge to spoiL 
Cocker, n. a oock-fight«r, a feeder of 

fighting-cocks. 
Cockety, ad/, lively, vivacious, pert. 

Comp. Dan, l^cek, hardy, pert, Oerm. 

heck, A.S. cue, <mcen, alive, quick. 
CockinB, n. cock-fighting (obs^eto). 
Cockle, v.i, to be unsteady and easily 

shaken. 
Cockle, v.i. to wrinkle. 
Cockier, n. a gatherer of cockles. 
Cockles, n. a name for the plant darnel 

At a certain stage of its growth it is 
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said to be cockled ; that is, when the 
seed-vessels are formed or forming — 
in the vernacular, when it "shapes for 
seed." A.S, eoocd, M. yn ckogggl, 

OockUn(g), part, gathering cockles. 

Cockloft, n. a garret 

Gock-o'-ffly-thomb, n. a little diminu- 
tive person. 

Gock-o'-th'-middln, n. a presumptuous 
follow in his own circle. 

Cock-penny, n. a customary payment 
formerly made to masters of schools 
at Shrovetide. 

Gocks, To flffht, is a children's game, 
played with the tough tufted stems 
of the ribwort plantain. One holds 
a stom, and the other strikes on it 
with another, the object being to 
strike off the seed-head of the an- 
tagonist's stem. [The prov. Sw. 
name for the plant itself is kOmpar 
(champions), from a like use of the 
seed-stems. Dean Riet^ the author 
of a most admirable Prov. Sw. Glos- 
sary, jiist published, states, in a 
C' rate letter to the editor, that he 
met with a Prov. E. kempt, with 
like meaning. The N. name also for 
Vtie^la.'at'iakgempeoTkampe-grat. Ed.] 

Cock-web, n, a cob-web. 

Cod, n. a pod, as a pey- or peis-«od^ a 
pea-pod. A.S. codd, a smaU bag, W. 
cod, a bag or pouch. 

Coddle, v.t. to embrace. Corr. of 
cuddle. 

Goddle, v.t. to indulge or spoil with 
warmth, to pariroiL 

GogglJn-boue, n. the hip-bone of a cow 
or bullock, from which steaks are cut 
O.N. keggvl, a knuckle or joiut. 

Coids, Pr. of quoita. 

Coil, n. noise, tumult 

Cok^ n. (I) the core of an apple. (2) 
The interior or core-part of a horn, 
the pith of wood, etc. 

Cold-nr^ n. fiiel duly placed in a grate, 
and made ready for lighting. 

Otdlier, n. a preparer or maker of char- 
coal in coppice wood, a charcoal- 
burner. 

Collogue, v.i. to confederate together, 
generally for an unlawful purpose, to 
converse secretly. N.Fr. aoUoqite, a 
colloquy, conference. 

Gollop, n. a rasher of bacon, a slice of 
flesh. O.Fr. colp, to cut off To 
19 
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cut to coUopi ia to inflict a Tiolent 
'ioD with whip or cane. But 
S.G. ioUopt, edulii geaua, 

confectum ex carnie segmentis, Sw. 

ioUopt, slices of beef stewed. 
Oollop-Monday : the name applied to 

the Moixday Wore ShtoTe-Tuesday, 

on which it is usual for the children 

of the poor to go from house to 

house to beg collops of their richer 

neighbours. 
Com, prei. <rf come. 
Com, n. a clay marble. W. cam, a 

curve, a round. 
Come. " It will be ten years come 

AugUBt"=«It Will be ten yeara when 

Ai^ust has arrived. 
Oome-b&ck, n. a name given to the 

guinea fowl from itfi common cry, 

wUch sounds like the words " Come 

Oomed, pret. of To come. 

Come-Jll, v.i- to surrender, yield. 

Come-on, v.i. (1) to grow, to improve. 
(2) To succeed to follow. 

Come-over, v.t. to cajole. 

Come-thy-w»ya, Ji, come forward, gene- 
rally spoken with kindness. "Go 
your ways ; " a mode of diamiaaal 

Comical, adf. ill-tempered. 

Coming-roimd, n. the act of recover- 
ing from sickness, or of returning to 
friendly feelings, 

COmins, n. the sprouts formed by 
barley in process of fermentation for 
malt (IsL keima, germiuare. Jamie- 

Oommoney, n. the most common kind 

of clay marble. (Boys' train.) 
Con, Pr. of can. 

Con, v.t. to learn, to know. A.S. eon- 
nan, to knoiv. 
Con, n.t to ply, or study diligently ; of 

a task or lesson. 
Con, m. a squirrel C£ W. cant, a tail, 
Gonfloptiou, n. confusion. 
Oonivers, n. the kidneys of a beast. 

[A curious ibnu. Comp. Germ. 

nierea, the kidneys, O.N. nyra, Sw. 

t^UTB, Dan, nyre, CleveL inear, Crav. 

ncer, Northumh. ear. Ed.], 
Connily, adv. adroitly, prettily. 
Conny, aa^ (1) pretty. (2) Used as 

an augmentative ; as, " a coTmy lot " 

i^a considerable quantity. 
Oonsait, v.i. to think or suppose, to 

imagine, to suspect. Corr. of con- 
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Conuit, n. (1) a &noy or otunion. (9). 

Good opinion. (3) An ingenious device. 

CoQS&m, Corr. of concern. 

Conster, Pr. of oonstnie. 

Gontrairy, o.t. to go against^ vex, oppose. 

Oony, n. a rabbit. 

Cony-garth, n. a rabbit-warren. 

Cooach, Pr. of coach. 

Cooal, Pr. of coaL 

Cooam, Pr, of comb. 

Ooc^rae, Pr. of coarse or course. 

Goo^ts (Pr. of coats), n. petticoata. 
Gael cota, a petticoat. 

Cook, ji-t. to disappoint, to punish. 

Coom, n. a confined valley. W, cam, a 
valley or dale. Black Coom, a moun- 
tain in Cumberland, which, however, 
may take its name from a deep hol- 
low in its east side. 

Coop, n. a hollow vesae! made of twigs 
for taking eels. 

Goop. Come up ! addressed to horses. 

Coort, Pr. of court, a yard. 

Coot, n. the water-hen, 

Cooter, Pr. of coulter. 

Cooth, n. a cold caught by a cow or 
horse. [Ct A.S, cfffi, disease. Ed.l. 

Cop, v.i. (1) to be saucy. (2) v.t "To 
cop up a fenoe''=To set up a fence. 

Copj n. (X) a mound or bank. (2) The 
raised earthen part of a fence in 
which the thorns are planted. (3) 
The top or summit W. e<^a, the 
top of anything, the summit, AS. 
cop or copp, O.Fris. top, koff, Du, kop, 

Copli^, n. the stone covering oi upper- 
moat course of a wall. 

Oopped, See Copt 

Coppet, ai^. saucy, impudent, 

Coppy, ) n. a small stool, generally a 

^opy, \ three-logged one. 

Coppy, n. a coppice. 

Copt, a43- (1) convex. (2) Set ujs filled 
with conceit. A young person who 
gives himself the airs of an older or 
grown up one is called Copt Comp. 
Du. koppign, self-willed, Fin. kopia, 
set up, arrogant, whence also kopeia, 
pride, conceit, and kopeSTi, to be con- 
ceited, or set up. 

Copy, 7!, a walled indosure in which a 
bull ia kept. 

Cordwainer, n. a shoemaker. 

Cor^ n. (1) a basket for raisine coab 
from the pit. (2) A kind of oaaket 
used by fiaherman. Du. korf, a 
basket or pannier, O.N. karfa, iSif, 
Sw. korg, a basket, Dan. htra. 
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Corker, n. (I) anTthing large. (S) A 
poser, A silencer. Da caidter. 

Corlew, Pr. of curlew. CfS.Fr.oorliea. 

Corley, Pr. of curly. 

Oom, «. oats. " He can't cany com " 
is an expression applied to one who 
ia too much elated by proaperity. 

Comlsli, Pr. of cornice. Comp. N.IV. 
eomicAe. 

Oorran-berrle^ ) n. currants, red,wtdte, 

Corrana, j or black. 

Corrl-cooam, Pr. of cuny-comb. 

Corse, Pr, of curse. 

Cortene, n. curtains, hangings. W. eor- 

tyn, M. gwrfan. 

, Got. n. a man wlio interferes in the 

kitchen, a molly-coddle. Fin. iotinen 

(irom lota, domus vilior), domestic. 

Cote, n. (1) a village, an isolated farm- 
house ; as, Beaument-cOte, Roose-cofe, 
etc (2) A small building set apart 
for any special purpose ; as, Peat- 
eole, a house or place to put peat or 
turf in ; SaXt-cote, a rface where salt 
waa wont to be made on the sea- 
shore. A.S. cSU, a house or cottage, 
S.G. idle, lote, a hut or cotta^, Rii. 
£oCa,ittif(, an abode, place of residence. 

Cotter, v.i. to become entangled. 

Oottered, a<ii. (1) entangled. (2) Co- 
agulated. 

Ootterel, n. (1) a small iron wedge for 
securing a bolt. (2) The smdl round 
iron plate between the nut of a screw 
and the wood to whicli it is screwed. 

Cotton, v.t. (1) to beat or thrash. (2) 
V.!. To assent or agree to. 

Ooii', ) v.L (1) to rake or scrape to- 

Coul, ( getter, as dirt or dung in 
cow-nouses. (2) To clean roads by 
scraping them. 

Oond, Pr. of cold. 

OoUl-rayack, ) n. a scraper fbr scraping 

Con'-rak, ( roads or a cow-house. 

Cdap, n. a dung-cart, a small cart. 

Coup, v.t. to exchai^. Goth, tanpon, 
O.N. lavpa, mercari, emer^ Sw. 
iSpa, to purchase. 

Coap-cart, n. a dung-cart, a email cart 

Goupraise, v.t. to raise by levers or 
wedges. 

£^jPr..fco.t. 

Cow, v.t. (1) to intimidate. (2) To 
keep in subjection. 

Cow-clap, n. cow-dung. 

Oowed, aif/. a cow without horns ia 
oalledAWft^ 
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Cowed, a^'. intimidated, reduced to 

submission. 

Oower, v.i. to stoop low, to crouch 
down by bending the hwns. Comp. 
Fin. jtowarran^ to bend or bow. 

Cowert, Pr. of coward 

Cow-gripe, n. a gutter in a oow-stall 
to cany off the dmnage. 

CowL See Con'. 

Cow-lady, n. the lady-bird. 

Cow-qnake, n. damp, cold weatber in 
spring. 

Cow-scam, I n. cow-dung. O.N. liam, 

Cow-sh&m, ( dnng. 

Cow-squat, I ^^^ 

Cow-Hwat, f"~'^"-^'^'^- 

Cowt, n. a colt. To "shoe the eoKt" 
is a quaint expression for the de- 
mandiiig of a contribution ftom a 
person on his first introduction to 
any ofBce or employment. 

Cow-tee, Pr. of cow-tie, a strong rope 
used to fasten the cow's hind legs 
while milking. 

Go^ Corr. of because. 

Craa, Pr. of crow, as a cock does. 

Graa^ Pr. of craw. 

Craa, to. a crow, a rook. A-S. crow, 
Du. kraye. 

Graa-feet, Pr. of crow-feet^ wild hya- 
cinths. 

Craal, Pr. of crawL 

Craam, n. an instrument with three 
curved prongs, used by cocklers to 
take cockles with, Du. kramme, a 
hook, grapple, or crook. 

Grab, n. a pototo-apple. 

Crack, v.i. to boast 

Grack, v.t. to curdle. 

Crack-brained, adj. flighty. 

Gracked, a<^. cra^. 

Cracker, n. a small water-biscuit 

Cracks, to. (1) an act of superiority. 
"I'll set vou your erach." (S) Any- 
thing to boast of. " He's neya gm 
cracKs "= He is nothing to boeet of. 

Crodda, n. any lean animal GaeL 
craidhneach, a skeleton, a met^re- 
looking person, a lean, gaunt fieure. 

praftly, ach. knowingly, prudenUy. 

Crafty, adj, fl) skilftd, mgenious ; of 
persons. (2) Skilfolly made ; of 
things. 

Grag, n. a rough steep rock, as 'Wartou 
Cra^ (S,L.), or Dhu Crag (N.L.). W. 
cratg, Gael creag, cragart, a little 
roclE^ H. ertg. 

Cram, n. a lump of food. 

ai 
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Onunbls, v.i to hobble or creep. 
Oninbly, ) at(/, and adv. lame, stif^ 
OnunmeUy, ) moviiig with difficulty ; 

awkwardly. " T' horse nobbut gaaee 

orammriiy this monun'," 
Ciftmd, oi^'. ill-tempered, crusty. 
Crammle, v.i. to crawl on the tuuide 

and knees. [pucker. 

Cramp, v.t. to contract, cnuu|de, or 
Gntnch, n. (I) a great eater of unripe 

fruit (2) Unripe fruit, 
Oranch, v.t. to grind between the toeth, 

to crush any ^tty substance. 
Cranky, adj. ailing, aickly. Uu. iranah, 

sick, A.S. crane, weak, near death, 

O.N. IrdTikr, S.G. trarici, Sw, irani, 

Cltttcti, n. (I) a kind of barred wooden 
frame, upon which eheep are shorn, 
pigs killed, etc (2) A frame strung 
with cords and suspended horizon- 
tAlly below the exiling to hang riddle- 
bread on. See Bleat 

Grayed, a^. foolish, insane. 

Cr^ Pr. of crooL 

Creitm, v.i. to froth or curdle. 

Ote^ v.i. to bellow and make a noise, 
as a bulL Du. ireiineTi, to complain 
or moan, Probably a mere phonetic 
form of Croon. 

Creaw, did crow, pret. of To crow. 

Cree, v.t. (1) to knock off the beard of 
barlev with an iron instrument made 
for tue purpose. (2) To seethe, to 
steep in warm or hot water. 

Creechy, ai^. sickly, aihng. 

Creel, n. (I) a frame to wind yam upon. 
(2) A flHherman's basket (3) A 
barred stool on which sheep are 
salved and clipped, pigs are killed, 
etc Du.ib-iel, a basket used by fisher- 
men to carry fish in on their backs. 

Creeper, n. a louse. A,S. craSpere, a 
creeper, a reptile. 

Creepmgs. "Ill gi tha V creep%nt"= 
111 make thee tremble or shiver. 

Gremp, oc^'. hard, brittle, crumbling ; 
as bread or cake of that quality. 

Crowds, n. the measles. 

"Crewel, v.t. to cover a ball or other 
object with particoloured worsted 
worked in a peculiar manner. 

Cried-down, acji*. reprobated ; " Cried 
up and cried down?' 

Crled-np, a^. much praised. 

Oring'l-crangT, 1 

Orlukle-craDkle, >adv, zigzag, 

Orinklety-cruiklety, J 



Oiinkle, v.t (1) to rumple or raease up. 
(2) To bend under a weight (3) v.i. 
To recede or shrink from a promise 
or purpose, Comp, Du. krinxden, to 
bend, to wrinkle, 0,N. hringH-yrdi, 
a shufBii^, a beating about the Dush, 
S.Q. hrtmgla, to go round about, to 
shuffle. 

Orippan, n. a crupper. 

Crob over, v.i. to tyramiize. 

Crock, n. an old ewe. 

Crock, v.i. to set up the back, 

Orone-heniee^ n. whortle-berries. 

Oroodle, v.i. to crouch, to cower ; a 
phonetic form of Cruddle. 

Crook, n. a chain ending in a hook or 
hooks, in a chimney, for hangii^ 
pans, etc on. 

Civon, v.i. to roar or bellow, aa cattle, 

Cropo, pret. of To creep. 

Croppen, p.p. of To creep. 

Croas-batett acJ?'. chequered. 

Cross-buttock, v.t. to get an opponent 
in wrestling, into such a position 
as to be able to throw bim over 
the hip. 

Cross-buttock, n. "To ^ve one a croet- 
buttock " is bo treat hun as above. 

Cross-the-bnclde, n. a peculiar and 
difficult step in rustic dancing. 

Cross-vein, ti. one vein of ore crossing 
another at ri^t an^es. 

Croup, m. a diseaae in poultry. 

Crow, n. an iron gavelock, or small bar 
for leverage purposes. 

Crowd, n, a fiddle. 

Crownation, Corr. of coronation. 

Crowner, Corr. of coroner. 

Crown-poet, n- in building the princi- 
pal post that stands upright between 
the principal rafters. 

Cmd, n. ouni ; by metathesis. 

Cruddle, v.i, (1) to curdle, to coagu- 
late. (2) To crouch down. 

Omel, used as an augmentative ; as, 
"Ora<ifine," "Cntd smart," ete, 

Oruke, n. (1) a crook (2) A bill-hook. 
A,S, CTue, a crook, W. erwg, a crook 
suspended bo a crane over the fire for 
hanging kettles and pans upon. 

Cmkeu, v.t. to bend, to turn anything 
out of a right line. 

Crumpled, Mij. twisted crooked. 

Cmmply, adj. wrinkled. 

Crunch, v.t. fo crush. 

Cmpplo, Pr, of cripple. 

Cubfaert, Pr. of cupboard. 

Cuckoo, n. a simpleton, a dolt. 
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Onckoo- bread -and -cheese, n. the 
wood-BoireL 

Onckoo-spit, n. the white frothy mat- 
ter seen on certain plants m the 
spring. 

Cad, Pr. of could. 

Cnddle, v.t. (!) to fondle, to embrace, 
to press to the bosom, (2) u.i. To 
lie closely. 

Oiimmer, v.l. to encuiaber. 

Cammersom', ot^'. burdensome, apt to 

CamininB. See Gomins. 

Company with. To keep ; to have 

intercourse aa a pair of lovers. 
Oompany-keeper, n. a lover, 
Ciindorth, Pr. of conduit 
CtUL thanks, To, to give or render 

thanks. 
Curb, v.t. to bend, to check. 

SfKI— "^'-^ 

Cniran-bemes. See Oorran-berriea. 
Cnsh, cush I ine^'. a call to cows when 

petted. N.Fria. tiiiu, Mt, a call to 

attract cows. 
Caahat, n. a wood-pigeon. A.B. ciueeote, 

a ringdove, perham from catc, chaste, 

from the proverbial fidehtj of the 

Gush-love, inteiy. a term of endearment 
used to a cow. 

Cashy-cow-lady, n. (1) the ladjbird 
(^Ooccindla t^tenirfunctata, and C. bi- 
punctata). (2)Alonghairycaterpillar. 

Cuss, Pr, of kiss, Comp. W. c^ N.S. 
ciu, Du. tin, O.N. itoju. 

Gut, n. a canal or artificial watercourse. 

Cuts, To draw. To draw lota by draw- 
ing one of several pieces of paper 
out to difiereut lengths. W. cwttet, a 
lot, M. chut. 

Gntten, p.p. of To cut. 

Ontter, v.t. to whisper. G, hutent, to 
whisper slilj, S.G. tutfra, to prate or 
chatter, 

Ontterin, n. cooing like a pigeon, Sw. 
hittra, to coa 



Daab, Pr. of daub. 

Daa:^ n. dough. 

Daan, Pr. of dawn. O.N. dagati, 

Dab, oijr'. dexterous, clever, apt at a 

Dab, } n. one who is expert at 

Dab -hand, ( anything. 
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Dacity, n. sharpness, handinesa, ao- 

Daddle, v.t. to support a person in bis 

tottering gait. 
Daddy-long-legs, n. the long-legged 

mider. 
Damsh, adf. shy, modest 
Dafli, a^'. stupid, foolish, weak-minded. 
Daftllke, acf;. foolish. 
DaiV, rK^: s(^ foolish ; as if like dough, 

which is sometimes pronounced do^ 

Dafiydovndllly, n. a daffodil 

Dag, v.t. and v.t. (1) to drizde. (2) To 
1j«il or dirty in the mire, to bedaub, 
to daggle. 

Daggle, v.i. to trail in the dirt 

Daggly, at(). wet, showery. 

Diunty, 01^. pleasant, neat trim. 

Daised, j adf. benumbed and almost 

Deased, | rendered insensible by cold. 
O.N. dfuaz, to be exhaust«a, be- 
numbed by exposure. See Des'd. 

Daker, n. a dispute, an argumentative 
conversation. 

Daker-hen, n. the oom-crake. 

Sale, n. a lot or share ; aa, a bracken 
dale, a peat dale, a meadow daie, a 
dcUe in a common field 

Dall, v.t. ^'■DaU. me if e don't" A petty 
oath. (A modification of damn). 

Daly, adj. lonely, solitary, A fonn of 

Damming and lading, incurring one 

debt to pay another. 
Damper, n. a luncheon. 
Dander, v.i. to hobble, to walk saun- 

teringly or idly about. 

Bandy-cock, ) n. a fowl of the Bantam 

Dandy-hen, f breed. 

Dank, adj. moist damp. 

Dannet,n. an idle, good-for-nothing girL 

Dar, v.i. to dare. 

Dark, v.i. To eaves-drop. 

bark, for bets, To. To listen in silence 
to the arguments or reasons of two 
oontejiding parties, and eventually to 
espouse the side of those who clearly 
have the best of it 

Darkening, n. twilight. 

Darnel, n. the plant Lolivm. perenne. 

Darrat. "Od darrat ta," a sort of 
veiled oath, the same as "Od rot" 
It is sometimes used without Hba 
"od," as " Darrat ta." 

Darter, at^, active. 
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I^ut-glne, n. dut-grosa (Holcut la- 
naliu). 

Dub, v.t. to abaah. 

Dately, adv. daily. Cwt. of Daytaly. 

Dftve, v.l. to asBuage, tnitigaite, or rmiere. 
S.Q. dofaa, to benumb or deaden, 
Sw, dofva, to mitigftta, to iJlemte. 

Daw, Pr. of dow. 

Dawdles, n. a alattem. 

Dawly. A phonetic form of dowly. 

Daytal-man, n. a day labourer who is 

n'd by the day, oa dietinguiahed 
u oae pa^ by the week or month. 

O.N. daga-tal, computus dieruin, 
, Dan. doffetal, day by day. 
Daytal-wark, i ra. work done by the 
Day-wark, j day, not let 
D^ed, adj. of a dun colour. 
Dazz, v.t, (a moderated imprecation). 

"liiui it, I can't get it out )" " Ite 

a daaed wet day." 
Dea, Fr. of da 
Deod-hoTse, To poll the ; u to work off 

a debt or an arrear. 
Dead lift. To be at a: To be in a 

situation of peouUar difficulty, when, 

of bopelesB helplessness. 
De^oi^. blasteil, unproductive, whether 
i^>phed to land or to ears of com. 
SO. da\^ jord, unproductive land, 

De^-nnt, n. an empty nut, or a nut 

without a kernel 
DeUlPr. of deal), to distribute. M.O. 

daUjan, A.S. dodan, to divide, to 

distribute. 
Deam (Pr. of dame), n. miatresB, wife. 
DeamM, adj. benumbed, torpid from 

the effects of cold. 
Deaol, Corr. of devil 
Deaw, Pr. of dew. 
Deck, n. a pack (of cards, namely). 
Deck v.t. (1) to cast a card (at cards) 

and take a tnimp in ite ^lace. (2) 

To cover. " I decked his kmg wi my 

ace," i.e. covered and took it 
Dee(a)-war^ n, day's woric O.N. 

dagverk, Fm, dagtverki. 
Deed^ n. doings. 
Dee, Pr. of lUe. 
Deet (Pr. of dkht), v.i. to dress and 

make one's toUet. 
Deet, v.t. to diri:y. 
Deft, adj. neat^ deiterous. A.S. dafte. 

Deftly, adv. quietly, softly. A.S. daft- 
lice, conreniently, fitly. 



DI 

D«g, v.t. to moisten witit water, to 

sprinkle. O.N. dSggva, to moisten, 

bedew, S.Q. and Sw. dagg, dew. 
De^7, <uij. drimly, ft«gy. 
Delve, v.i. to dig. A.S. ddfan, O.Fris. 

ddva, Du. ddven. 
D«n, |Pr. of dam), v.t, to stop water. 

A.S. demman, O.Fris. demma. 
Dem in, v.i. to collect as clouds do. 
Dead, Pr. of dead. 
De&th, Pr. of death. 
Des, v.t. to chilL 
Des'd, ad>. chilled during the time of 

incubation ; of eggs. 
Dsspret, Corr. 6^ desperate, and used 

as a strong augmentative, in the 

sense of very, exceedingly. 
DesB, n. (1) a pile, a heap (2) A tmaa 

DesB, v.t. (1) to lay dose together, to 
pile in orier. (3) To cut a section 
of hay from a stack. 

DeTllmmt, n. roguery, mischief (some- 
times of a sportive kind). 

Devil's darning-needle, n. the dragon- 
fly. 

Devil's snuff-box, n. the i)uff-balL 

DevU-sqneakor, n. the swift. 

Dewber^, n. the dwarf mulberry, the 
fruit of the Ruimi ehammnorvt, 

Deyal, Pr. of deal, the wood. 

Deyal, Fr. of dale. 

Dlb, n. a dip. 

Dib, v.i. to dip or incline. 

Dioky,»i, "It's all o'rftciy wi' him"= 
he is done up, ruined. 

Didder, v.i. to shiver, to tremble. 

Diddeiin'-girse, n. quakii^ grass. 

Dig, v.t. to start a badger. 

Diffht, adj. decorated, arrayed, dressed. 
A.S. dihtan, to prepare, set in order, 
dispose, dyhte, arranged. 

Dike, v.t. to make fences or ditches. 
A.S. dician, O.Fris. dika, S.G. and 
Sw. dika, to dig a ditch, to ditch, 
Dan. diffe, to dike, to raise a dike. 

Dik^ n. a ditch, a fence, a hedge. A.8. 
die, a mound, a bank, a ditch, Du. 
d'^ek, a ditch or bank, Gael dig, a 
ditch, a drain, O.N. diki, S.G. and 
Sw. dike, a ditch to draw off water, 
Dan. dige, a ditch, or foea. 

Dlke-watter, n. the stagnant water of 
a ditch or dike ; aa, "As dead as dii^ 
vatter;" said of beer, etc. that has 
become flat 

Dike-back, n. the mdes of the earthem 
cop of a thorn &noe or bedgoi 
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DI 

Diker, n. a hedser or ditcher. A.S. 

dicere, Da. etcher, Gael digetr. 
DlUn', n. the Bct of ditching. A.S. 

DUly, n. a small public carriage. Cor- 
rupted from Vr. iHUgence, 

Ding, v.t. (1) to ttirow Tiolently, 
to daah down. (2) To compel, 
to master. O.N, denffia, tundere, 
Don. dtsnae, S.6. and Sw.d/iftga, to 
bang, to tiamp. (3) To impress by 
means of uoiay reitenttion, to beat 

Ding. A modented imjvecation. 

Singe, v.C. to dint to bruise, to make 

a hollow. O.N. Eiim^ia, tundere, Dan. 

dcenge, S.G. and Sw. dUnga, to bang, 

to thump. 
Dingle-dangle, v.t. to dangle loosely. 

Sw. dingla, to dangle, Dan. dingU, to 

dangle, bob, swing to and fro, S.G. 

dingldangl, said of pfenduloua or 

ewingii^ objects. 
Dinser-tinie, n. noon or mid-day. 
Dirdam. SeeDurdnm. 
Dirl,ii.i. (1) to tingle, or thrill with pain, 

the sensation being the result of a 

blow or other Tiolence. (2) To move 

quickly. 
Dirler, n. a light-footod, active per- 

Disannnl, v.t. to do away with, to 

Difigeet, Corr. of digest 

Diut-clont, n. a dish-cloth. 

Dish-fftced, a<^'. hoUow-faced. 

Dishweisher, m. a sculleiy-maid. 

Ditch, v.t. to make a ditou or moat. 

Ditch-bat^ n. a fence. 

Dither, v.i. to tremble, to shake. 

Dithenu'-girse. See Diddeiin'-girse. 

Diwel, Pr. of deviL 

Diwliig, n. the swiil. 

Do, n. an entortoiument. 

Doant, Pr. of do not. 

Dobbin, n. a half-pint glass for ^e. 

Dobby, n. an apparition, a ghost, a 
spectre. 

Docktn, n. the dock. Genus Sum&e 
(Linn.). If a person is stung with a. 
nettle, a oertam cure is said to be 
performed by rubbing dock leaves 
over the afiected part, repeating the 
following charm very ^owly, "Doekin 



DO 

Dodded, '^ ai^. without htvm, said of 
Doddy, \ a cow ; as, " She's a dodt 
Dodt, J an ; " " El-willy cow m 

always a doddy." 
Dodder, v.i. to libsS^ or tremble, to 

Dodderiii(g)-gine. See Diddnin'- 

gtoe. 

Doddle, v.i. to totter, to walk un- 
steadily. 

Dodge, v.t. (1) to joft to incite. (2) 
To follow in the track of a peistm or 
animal (3) To try to cheat. 

Dofi^ v.t. to do ofi| to undreHB. 

DoH Pr. of dough. 

Dog, n. a partial rainbow : 
"A dot tx nlgbt 
Is %bf> Ittmefi delight,"— 

since it ia considered to be the hu- 

binger of fine weather. 
Dog, n. a toaster of wood or iron made 

in the form of a dog. 
Dog-cheap, adj. excessively cheap. 
Dog-daisy, n the field daisy. 
Dogger, n, a small flahii^ ship. 
Dog-trail, n. a trail hunt. 
Dog-tree, n. the dder. 
Dog-whipper, n. a church beadle. 
Doit, n. a emaU Dutch coin, valued 

at about half-a-ferthing. " I hevn't a 

doU to pay him wi," i.». the smdleet 

coin. Du. dv,yt. 
Dole, 71. grief, sorrow. Gael dMa*, woe, 

grie^ mourning. 
Dole, n. (1) a piece of heath or com- 
mon, on which only one person haa 

aright to cut fuel. (2J Money, bread, 

eto. distributed to tne poor. A.S. 

dadan, to divide, distribute, or dole, 

0. Fris, doie, a present. 
Dolly, n. (1) a waahing-tuK (2) A 

washing beetle worked with both 

hands. 
Dolly, n. a slattern, a slut. 
Dolly, v.i. to wash linen, eto. with the 

dolly-legs. 
Dolly-legs, n. an im^ement with five 

or six I^ for washing. 
Doly. A form of Dowly. 
Don, v.t. and i. to do on, to dresd. 
Don'd, p.p. dressed. 
Donk, J ad;, damp, moist, humid ; 
Donky, ] "It's nobbut a donh/ day." 
Donks, It, v.ivw. It Ms damp g as, 

" It donkt &aa it doEiles''=ItdEUnps 

and drizzles. 
Door-cheeha. n. the side-posts of a door. 
Doret, Pr. of durst. 
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DO 

DoBsel, n.a small quantity, a bit or drop. 
Dot, n. a Bmall lump. 

Doable, v.t. to shut up ; of the fist, or 
of a person, in the sense of ovBT- 
powermg him in argument. 

Doabtsome, ac^'. lucertain as to an 

Dont, n. a little cake. 

Dour, v.i. to duck or stoop the head. 
Qael. domno, to dive, S.G. duia, to 
sink down. 

Donker, m. a water-bird. 

Douse, v.t. to duck or plunge into nater, 
also to throw water in quantity upon 
any one ; for instance, by p>iiilsful. 

Doa-tam. j The name of a tam or 

Dow-tren. { pond near Carke, in 
North Lonsdale (always black and 
dirty, hence perhaps its name). 

Dow, v.i. to prosper, to mend. "He 
nayder dees ner doins." " He's nowt 
at tfoa'"=He is nothing that is good, 
or no great shakes ; where at is the 
sign of the infinitive mood, and ai 
dov! geruudial. S. G. doga, A. S. 
dUhte, did good. 

Dow [pr. doo), adj. gloomy ; as, "Dow 
Cray in Coniston fells," 'W. Du, 
gloomy, Gael, d^u, M.(£}0, black, dark 

Dowel, v.t. to &sten planks together 
with a wooden pin or plug. 

Dowliness, n. soUtarinees. 

Dowly, adj. melancholy, lonely, Ap- 
phed to a person it signifies TodaTti- 
cholu; to a place, lonely. "A house 
is mvily witiiout a. man in it." O.N. 
diSegr, wretched- 
Down, v.t. and i. (1) to knock down, 
(2) To falL 

Down, adj. (1) sickly, poorly. (2) Dia- 
conaolate, cast down. 

Down-come, n. a depression or down- 
fall, as a M of rain, a fall in the 
market. 

Down-foe (Pr. of down&ll), ra. a fall of 
hail, rain, or snow. 

Down-liggin(g), n. (1) an accouche- 
ment. (2) Going to bod, "Frae 
up-rising to downOgging" — From 
morning to night. 

Down-pour, n. a imrj heavy rain. 

Dozzle, v.i. Pr, of dnazle, 

Droa, Pr. of draw. p.p. Draan. To 
draa in, to withdraw, to retire. 

Draa-beti^ n. cattle collected together, 
bought at, or taken to £iiTB, 
S6 



DB 

Diaal, Pr, i£ drawL 

Draap, ) v.i. to drawl in speaking, to 

Draati, \ speak slow and monoto- 
nously. 

Drabbed, adj. splashed with mud. 

Drabbet, v.t. a moderated imprecation ; 
an abbrev. of 'od rabbet. 

DraS, n. groins of malt after brewing 
with which cows and swine are fed. 
Gael, drabk, refuse, draf^ A.S. drahbe, 
dregs, lees, M. drom, the malt after 
the beer is extracted, O.N. draf, 

• Dan. drav, dregs, lees, grounds, S.G. 
and Sw. <fra/^- " The civil sow gets 
all the draff." 

Drt^T, n. (1) a heavy harrow used for 
breaking clods in stifT land. (2) An 
instrument with iron prongs for 
drawing weeds out of ditches, or 
dung out of carts. 

Drake, (1) n. a kind of curl, when the 
ends of the hair only turn up, and 
aU the rest hangs smooth. (2) I^mell 
grass. 

Drape, n. a cow whose milk is dried 
up (or only comes by drops). Pro- 
perly an adjective. 

Drat, v.t. s moderated imprecation. 

Draught, n. a team of horses in a cart 
or vfaggon, both collectively taken. 

Dranp, v.i. to drawl in speaking. See 
Draap. 

Dreadftil, Used augmentatively, in the 
senso of very much. 

Dre£ip. See Draap, Dranp, 

Drearisome, adj. very dreaiy, 

Drede, Pr. of dread. 

Dree, adj. long, tedious, wearisome. 
Dan. rfrqj', lasting, Sw. dr'^a, to delay, 
M. dree, tedious, alow, O.N, drcegia, 
S,G, and Sw. drSja, delay, loitering. 

Dree, v.t. to suffer, to endure, A,S. 
dreogmi, to suffer, to undei^. 

Dree, v.i. to last, endure in point (rf 
time, [O.K dreehen, dregen, to last. 
Ed.] "To dree out"-To hold out, 

Dreeam, Pr. of dream, 

Dreely, ad/o. slowly, tediously. 

Dresa, v.t. (1) to beat, (2) To scold. 
(3) To prepare or clean anything, to 
cleanse it &om refiise, to adorn, to 
sat anything upright, or put it in its 
proper place, to cultivate land, "To 
dret* a noise " is to clean it. 

Dre8sin(g), n. (1) a beating. (2) A 
scolding. " I gev him a gud lireM- 
in"— I gave him a flood dreesing. 
(3) Emaciation from disease. 
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Dreyav, Pr. of drove. 

Dribble, v.i. (l) to drizzle, or rtiin 

slowly. (2) v.t. To deal out aparingly. 
DrinktuCg), n. beer or milk given to 

farm labourerB between the principal 

meola. (2) A raeaj between dinner 

and supper. 
Drip, 71. SHOW. " Ab white as drip " =■ 

AJ white ae snow. Comp. O.N.tfripI 

or drift, newly driven snow. 
Dilp-vhite^ a^. perfectly white, as 

white aa snow. O.N. dnftheUr, 

white as driven enow. 
Drive, v.i. to procrastinate ; as, " Don't 

drive that warli Vfhile to mom " = Do 

not put that work off until tomorrow. 
Drive pigs, To-To snore. 
Dro-be^ n. cattle collected together 

in a drove. See Draa-b€a«. 
Drone, n. a lazy fellow. 
Droning, acy. of a lazj, indolent mode 

of doing a thing. 
Droot, a^. dry. 
Drop, n. a reduction of wages. 
Drop-diy, adj. watertight. 
Droppiii(g]s, n. the dung of cattie and 

sheep, and also of binU. 
Droppy, adj. wet, rainy. 
Dracken, adj. drunk, tipsy. O.N. 

drueitinn, Dan. drukien, drunk, tipsy, 

intoxicated (p.p. of drikke, to drink), 

8.G. and Sw. dmdhen. 
Dry, a<^.. crafty, aubtle. 
Dry, v.t. to wipe anything dry. 
Dry-meat, n~ hay. 
Dry-wc^h, n. a waU built without 

mortar. 
Dn, dud, dim=do, did, done. 
Dnb, n, (1) a deep pit (2) A small 

pool of water, a puddle, a deep hole 

in a river. OaeL dubAoffctn, M. tftwi- 

bey, a puddle, a pool. 
Dnb, V, t. to cut the comb and wattles 

of a cock. 
Dnbbii^, n, a mixture of oil and tallow 

for making leather impervious to 

water. W. dub, mortar, cement. 
Dnb-skelper, n. a horse that leaps welL 
Dnckstone, n. a game played by trying 

with B stone to Imock a anuJl .stone 

off a larger one which supports it. 

Dnffel, n. a light cloth with a rough napt 

Dulbert, n. a blocldiead. 

Dole, Corr. of devil. 

Dnlsome, adj. heavy, dulL 

Dull of hearing, more or less deaf. 



EA. 

Dnininel-tieeltd, n. a blockhead. 
Dummy, n. a dumb person. 
Dompllug, n. a fat ^ar£ 
Dumpy, ai^. (1) short and thick. (2) 

Sullen, discontented. 
Dunderheod, n. a blockhead. 
Dun-horse, To ride the. To aak for a 

deU. 

■KlZt.H'"'"*- 

Dunty, a<^'. atunted. 

Durable, adj. long, tedious ; ae, " He's 

a dwrahle sitter." 
Durden, ) n. uproar, hub-bub. W. 
Dordom, ) dmrdd, a stir, a noise. 
Dure-aill, n. the threshold of a door. 
Dnre-stead, n. the space occupied by 

the door, 
Dust,n. (1) the small particles separated 

iromtheoatsinsheUii^. (2) Tumult, 



E. (1) Corr. of pert. pron. I, (2) Corr. 
of prtp. i, in. 

Eii, n. (1) water (generally). (2) A river, 
the channel of the river. Kent, as 
it runs down the Lancaster Sands, 
Uorecambe Bay, is called " The Ea." 
A,S. Ha, water. The river Leven 
on the Ulverston Sands, is also so 
called. The river or beck at Carke 
was formerly called " The Ea." 

Eak, n. an oak. {£/t pr. as in dear), 

Earand, ti, an errand. O.N. erende, 
A.S. (erend, Dan. cerende, errand, 
business. 

Mrl, Pr. of earl. 



Earnest, ». deposit money g^ven j 

bind a bargain, or on hiring a servant. 
Earth, v.i. to lodge as a badger or fos 

does. 
E&rth-fafit, acy. said of a stone appear- 

ii^ on the surface, but fast m the 

earth. ^v.jordfatU 
Earth-nut, n. a pig-nut or earth-cheat- 

Elaatngs, n. the eaves of a house. A,S. 

efete. 
E^idn-sparrow, n. the common house- 

&!»■ Com rf«th tor oath. 



Eat (mt o' honse an' huboor : to in- 
jure & person in Mb circumBtanceB by 

paitakuig too tteelj of hia hos^dtalitj. 

Eawe, n. an ewe. A.S. mie. 

Edge, n. the nide of a hill, a ri<^. 

Edge off, To, v.i. to stand aside^ to 
make way. 

Edgro, ) n. aftermath. A rent called 

E^ro, j Edgro, or .S^ro r«it, is pay- 
able m the Manor i^ Muchiano, id 
Low Furneaa, for the pasturage of 
the afterma^. A.S, edgrovmmg, v. 
regrowing. 

Ee, «. an eye. 

Ee I or Eeh t im^. an interjection ei- 
pressive of delight. 

Een, n. the eyes. Comp. A.S. tym. 

Ee-seyar, Pr. of eyesore. 

Ee-teath, Pr. of eye-tooth. 

Eever, n. the quarter frmn which the 
wind blows. 

Efter, prop, after. A.a, OJriB., O.N, 
Dan., aa., and Sw. ^er. See At 

Efterblrth, n. the placenta of a cow or 

other auimaL Sw, ^terbSrd. 
Efter-girse, ti, after-grasa. 

Egg, v.t. to urge on, to incite, to inati- 
gate. A.S. eggiasi, to excite, O.Fris, 
eggia, O.N. eggja. 

Egg-dook, n. the cockchafeI^ 

E^^ing, n. urgii^, incitement. O.N. 
tgging. 

E^^ and GoUops: bied eggs and 

^fodUna, adv. truly. 

Eigh, arfr. aye, yea. "Etgk gu6r"= 

Yea, to be sure, yes, certainly. 
Elgh-wye: yes, yea. 
Eish, ] 

Esch, i-n. an ash. Sw. Otk A.8. aesc 
EBh, J 
Eish-keys, n. the poda containing the 

seed of the ash. 
Elder, n. a cow's udder. 
Elders, n, parents. A.S. eldran, OJFm. 

Eldin, n. Fuel or fire, firing. A.S. 
tdd,yld, fire, O.N. elditigi, fuel, irom 
elldr, fire, &.Q., Sw., eld, Dan. ild. 

Eldst, Pr. of eldest. 

El^ n. (1) a tairj. (S) A mischioTous 

Eller, n. the alder-tree (B^ida alnut, 
Jjinn.). A.S. ^ktrn, O.Fris. efreii, 
O.N. ^i, ainoB, Ban. elle, pi* eUen 



EV 

EUy-moatb, n. a bound or goal in the 

game of football. 
Else^ Contr. of Alice. 
Elsin, n. an awL 
Elsewhlddher, adv. elsewhither. A.S. 

dUihwid^. 
Elt, v.t. to knead. 
Emblements, n. profits of land, u 

grasH, trmt, etc. 
End, Great : a phrase employed to 

aigni^ a large proportion, or a 

quantity absolutely ; as, " It coat me 

a iprt end of a pound "= It cost me 

neariy a pound. 
End, 'Most on (Corr. of almost on end), 

used adverbially ; continually, un- 

intermittingly. 
End, Beeght up on, used adTerbially : 

perfectly upright. 
End, At a louse, used as an <idv, (a 

aa^. : without occupation, out of 

employ. 
End, v.t. to finish, to kill. 
Ehida^ ) Pr, of endways ; as, " Qrt 
Endus, ) endvs wi tha"=Go tiaag, 

improve your pace. 
Endmest, a^, endmost. A.S. end«- 

Enoo, acfti. enough. 
Enow, adv. by and bye, presently ; 
possibly a contraction of esea or am 



Entry, n. a narrow passage, a lane. 
Enty, n. the last furrow in a rigg. 
Er : are. O.N. pi. 1, erwm; 2, erJriS ; 

3, Eru. Dan. pi. 1, 2, 3, *re. 

—DC. C. LaHBD la Pbllo. Tniu., IMO, L p. 61. 

Erbes, m. herbs. 

Eshd, p.p. asked. Cf. Du. eymJiett, to 
asl^ demand, 

Eahle-tree, n, an axle-tree. GaeL aitU, 
M. ettyl. 

Esk, n. B newt. See Aak. 

Esliiks, 7*. a salmon-fiy. 

Eap, ) n. the aspen tree. A.S. a»p, 

Eapln, I O.Fri3. and Du. etpe, O.N. 
etpi, the trembling poplar. 

Ess-hole, Corr. of ass-hole. 

Esta ) Corr. of hast thou ? 

Et, Corr. of at. 

Sternal, Corr. of infemaL 

Etgro. See Edgro. 

£tUe, v.i. to intend or purpose. 

Ettle, v.t. to deal out sparingly, to dis- 
tribute in small portions, 

Ev, Corr. of have. 

Ewen, Pr, of even. 

Erven-down, adj. (i) thorough^ dewn- 

i,C.otwlc 



rif^t; a&, "He tbreSped ma Mwon- 

(fouw"^He flatly contradicted me. 

(2) Perpendicular, 
Evvea on, adv. close to the maik 
Even-forret, ) adv. directly for- 
Ewen-forwWd, { ward. 
Erermajyar, Pr. of evermore. 
Ew, Pr, of yew. 

KX, v.t. to Bsk. A.S. ae»iati or CLeian. 
'^X.'d out : of perBona whose banns 

have been puBlished or asked three 

IbdngB, n. aaldngB, banns of mairiage. 

Ey] Will thou t on exclamation. 

Ey, adv. aye, yes. 

I^ble, Pr. of able. 

Eyftcre, Pr. of acre. 

Eyak, Pr. of oak. A.S. ac, ae, O.N. 

eyi, S.G. eJc. 
Eyal, Pr. of ale. A.S. etUa or ecUo. 

Eytl'ns, Pr. of ale-hous^ A.3.eal-h6s. 
Ez, Corr. of im, ^■ 



Faaldin' 



Pr. of fold. 



n. the act of driving cattle 
<« sneep into a fold or yard. 

Faat, Pr. of halt. 

Face, v.t. "To face one with a lie"= 
To make him helieve that it is true i 
" To face one out " — To put him 
down hy positive assertions. 

f^Med-card!| n. an ace, king, queen, or 
knave at cards, a court-card. 

Tadder, Pr. of fether. 

Faded, adj. ttunted, decayed. 

Fadom, Pr. of fathom. 

Faffle, v.i. (1) to be inconsiderate in 
roeech. (3) To saunter, to fumble. 

Fagot, n. a contemptuous name for a 

lUn, ot^'. glad, delkhted, pleaoed. A.S. 
fitaeti, glad, joyfuf O.N./isyMWi, Isetus, 
S.G. fagen. 

Fain, adv. gladly. 

Fair, a^'. level or parallel. 

Fair, adv. Used as an augmentative, 
andmeaningutterly,completeiy,vet7, 
tolerably laige or numerous. 

Fairly, adv. (I) softly. (2) Simply, 
completely ; as in "Fairly ofl' in the 
middle " = Faint with hunger. 



Faiiy. "/'air;^ finger-niariEB">BHollaH 
marks in limestone, as if fingera had 
been presaed upon the stones when 
soft. 

lUl, n. yeaning of lambs. 

Fallals, n. the blling rufis of a woman's 
dress, any gay ornaments. 

Fandcat, ik^. WcifuL 

Fond, pret. d To find. C£ A.S. f<»Hd, 
pret. <£ findan. 

Fantickled, a4>. freckled. See Fan- 
tlcUea. 



Far, ) adv. farther. " 111 be/ar if 
Farther, J Ida"— I will by no means 

dose. 

Far away, adv. by much, by far. 

Far by: compared with. "To-day's 
fine /or by yesterday." 

F&re, v.i. to proceed, get on, draw nigh 
to, or seem to be bemnning, " Hon 
dus ta rtiM !" or, " How/twas ta )"= 
How do you go on, or do ? " She 
faret a cauving ;" of a cow when 
symptoms of cslvii^ make them- 
selves observed. 

Farea-te-weel : fare thaa well. 

Farley, n. something wonderful. 

FaiTontly, adj. decent, respectable, 

Fairepa : a name for the devil 

Forrest, ot^'. ruperl, farthest. A.S. 

Farrish-on (used as an a^.), advanced 
in yeara ; also nearly intoxicated. 

Fash, n. trouble, care, anxiety, fiitigue. 

E^uh, v.t, to fatigue, to trouble, to vex, 
to tire. Fr./acAer, totroubleortease. 

Fashion, n. condition of health. "He'a 
of his better /o*Awn"— In bettep 
than his usual health. 

Fast, adv. very near ; as, " I gev fiut- 
on t«n pounds for her "» Very near- 
ten pounds. 

Fa»t, ot^'. intimate, firmly attached. 

Fast- and -loose. A cheating game, 
placed with a stick and a belt op 
string, BO arranged that a spectator 
would think that he could make the 
latter /aj( by placing a stick through 
its inmcate rnlds, whereas the opera- 
tor could detach it at once. Other- 
wise called " Prick in the garter." 

Father, v.l.Jl) to impute a child to its 
father. Thence, (2.) To impute any- 



measure of seven yards. 
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Faose (Pr. of teiee), a<^: shrewd, cun- 
ning, ti«acherouB. 

Fansenesfi, Pr. of fiilsenesa. 

Paat, Pr, of fault. 

Faugiiter, v.t. to knock off the beards 
of barley when thrashed. 

Fanghtemig-iroii, n. an iron used to 
knock off the beards of barley when 
thrashed. 

Faatens Be"!!, the eve of Aah-Wodn^- 

raw, Pr. of faO. 

Faw-gang (Corr, of Faa-^ang), m. a 
gang of rogues aod beg^irs. (From 
Johnny Faa, a leader oi rogues and 



S^wn, Pr. of fallen. 

Fawred, Pr. of favoured. 

Feace, Pr. of face. 

F^, n. a dirty, idle person, a teasing 

child. 
PeiO, v.t. to hide alily. O.N. and S.G. 

fda, to hide away, Dan. _fiale, A.S. 

feoUm, 'i&.Q. jjlhan. 

Fearm, used augmentatively ; tee- 

mendouslj, greatly. 
Feather-edged, ai^'. of a atone thinner 

at one edge lian at the other. 
Feaw (Pr. of few), n. a little in quantity; 

as, "a/eaio broth." 
February.— 

Febnuu? Ul-dlke 

iA with either rain or snow. 
Feckless, adj. weak, feeble, infirm of 

puroose, inefficient, 
Feddher, Pr. of feather. 
Feddher-weight, n, a wrestler not 

more than 9^ stones weight 
Feeding, adj. nutritious, 
Feedii^-atorm, n. a constant snow. 
Feek, v.l to walk about in perploiity. 

S.O. fjdcka, to wander hither and 

thither. 
Feel, v,t. to perceive, be conscious ol 

" tfed a bad smell." 
Feflbient, n. enfeofinont, endowment. 
Feigh, v.t. to dig turf. 
Peigh, n. the top part of turbary which 

does not yield peate. 
FeI&a,Pr,.of fleldfere. 
Felks, n. fellies of a wheel, which col- 
lectively form the circumfepence to 

which tne tire is attached. &.S.fdg. 
FeB, n~ (1) bare elevated land, a moor, 

a hill or mountain. (2) A rooky hill. 



^v.fiilU, a chain of mountabis, O.N. 

fdl, a small mountain, "S.'Fra.fjdl. 

Fell, v.t. (1) to knock down ; applied 

in the case of mui, beast, or tree, o 



anythiiig standing upright. A. S. 
fdlan, to make to felt O.F^" -"'- 
O.N./e«a. ^ 



3.Fris.;iHa, 



Fellon, n. a disease in cows, occasioned 
bv cold, and causing great jpain. 

Fellon- wood, n, the nerb Bittersweet 
or Ladslove. 

Felt, pret. of To fell ; Med. 

Felt, n. a hat. 

Fend, v.t. and i. to provide, to en- 
deavour, to make shift, to ward off. 

Fend, n. attempt to make provision. 

Fend and prove. To: to aigue and 
defend. 

Fendible, a^'. industrious, managing, 
provident; a^ "She's agay/endiWe 
body "' She is a remarkably manag- 
ing person. 

Fendy, at^. thrifty, managii^. 

Fen'some, adj. (1) adroit (3) Neat, 



Fent, n. a remnant of cotton, or other 

Fest, v.t. (1) to put out cattle to gras& 
to agist at a rate per head agreed 
upon. (2) To put out to board ; a^ 
"I agreed to fesl mysel for ten shil- 
lings a week ' = I agreed to board for 
ten shillings a week. (3) To let off 
any work, O.N./e»fti, to agree for a 
stipulated price, fetta, a rent, Dan. 
ffive i fiEfte, to let on lease, toffa i 
/cute, to take on lease ; Gael, fat- 
daidh, hire, engt^. 

Fet, v.t. to fetch. AS./B<iore. 

Fetch, n. subtlety, a cr^y pretence in 
order to deceive a person. 

Fetch In, To : to seize. 

Fetch up, To : to overtake. 

Fettle, v.t. (1) to repair, to set rights to 
put in order ; as, " I fettled it" = I 
made it all right, (2) To beat. See 
Fettling, 

Fettle, n. state, condition ; as, " My 
scythe's i' ^adely fettle"= In ri^t 
goixl condition for work; "I' gud 
fettk"=ln good condition," 

FettUi^, n. a thrashing or beating ; as, 
" I gov him a gpod fittUngi." 

Fey, v.t. to cleanse. 

Fezzan, Pr. of pheasant. 

Fldge, v.i. to kick with the feet, to 
iidget, to sprawl, to waddle. 

ndgin', a^. uneasy, restless, impatient. 
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TiaKa, a4/'- brisk, lively. 

Fift, Pr. of fifth. 

Fig, v.t. to applj ginger to a horse to 
exoite him to aaxry a fine tail. 

Fighting- cockB, n. the headed seed- 
atema of rib-grass, with which boja 
^7 bj fighting with them. Comp. 
Prov. Sw. kHmper, N. kjempa (cham- 
pions), names for the same objects. 

Flg-aew, n. ule boiled with wneatea 
bread and fl^; a common Glood 
Friday dish. W, tea, broth, pott*ge. 

File, n. a name of contempt for a 
person full of low cunning. 

FiUy-tails and Mares'-maaes ; names 
for streaky clouds oi the cirrus kind. 

FUth, n. a disreputable woman, a 
scoundrel, 

Filthy, adj. eovered with weeds. 

Rnd, v.t. Pr. of find. 

Fine, adj. (1) considerable, good, praise- 
worthy; as, "A /me deal"— A large 
quantity; "Ay, she's t, fine girl"= 
She is a good, well-behaved, indus- 
trious girl ; " It's ^&n to be,/iiM an' 
wet"=Itislitelyfor heavy rain. 

Finely, adv. very weU in health, 

Finn^in, adj. uiical, trifling, scrupu- 
lously particular. 

Fire-&nged, adj. of oata or barley too 
hastily dried in the kiln. 

First end, n. the beginning, 

Firtle, v.i. to intermeddle in small 
matters, to fidget. 

Fish. " I'll not mek/»A o' yan and fowl 
o' t'udder" — I will show no partiality. 

Fit, v.t. to serve out, to match, to be 
equal with. 

Fitt^ies, n. vetches. Du. vit»% a vetch. 

Fitters, n. very small pieces, fragments. 

Fixbz, n, the thick tendon of a cow's 
or ox's neck. 8.G. fick-faclc. 

Flaat (vret. of to flyte), scolded, 

Flaatcn, v.t. to flatter, to wheedle. 

Flacker, v.i. to flutter, to quiver, to 



use the wings humedlv 

_ ' v fli 

- the act of covermg 



does when taking hasty flight. 
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mba^ment or grass plot with sods. 
Flah, n. a square grassy piece of turf 
dried and used as fuel, and which 
blazes up when put on the fire. 

Flam, v.t. (1) to deceive or cheat. (2) 

To flatter. t 

Flam, n. (1) falsehood. (2) Flattery. 
lian, a4), shallow and with sloping 
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ddes, or broad at the mouth and 

narrow at the bottom ; as a pan, a 
scuttle, etc. 

Flang, jiret. of to fling [ as, " 'Safla^ 
t'Btaiyan"'ca He threw the stone, 

'Flange, v.i. to project out. 

Flannen, n, flannel. W. gvilanen. 

Flap, n. a stroke or touch 

Flap, v.t. to strike or beat. 

Flap, n. (1) the leather or valve of a 
pump. (2) A piece of anything flap- 
ping to and fro on a hne or pomt, aa 
a ^j-jlap to drive files away. 

Flapper, v.i. to quiver, to flutter. 

Flappers, ». young birds just able tiy 
their wings before flying. 

Flat, n. a hollow in a field. 

Flatch, v.t. to flatter. See Flaatch, 

Flayin , n. a spectre, an apparition. 

Flay, v.t. to frighten. 

Flay, v.t. to pare tuif with a breast 
plough, 

Flay-craa, n, a scarecrow, a guy. 

Fle^ 71. a fluke or flounder. 

Fleak, n. (1) a species of hurdle or 
rack. [Germ. Jlechten, to interweave 
or wattle, fieckt-werk, Sw. fiOl-veri, 
basket-wort, Prov. Sw. fiate, wattled 
hurdles, Ed.] (2) A number of cords, 
to hang riddled bread u^ion. A.S. 
Jleax, a hairy thread, of which I have 
often seen them made. 

Fleckeriii(g), n. the act of laughing or 
moving about of the lips and mmith 
in a scornful manner, 

nee, Pr. of fly, both i*. and n. 

Fleed, p.p. fled. 

Meet, a^f. shallow, aa a pan or vessel. 

Fleet, v.t. to skim or take the cream 
ofi" milk. A.a fiiete, cream. 

Fleeting-diah, n. a shallow i1inh for 
skimmiDg off' the cream. 

Fleetings, n, (1) curds. (2) Cream. 
A.S,jlte(«. 

Flenks, m. fet vermin in the livers of 
diseased aheep. Camp. FlSak. 

Mewer, Pr. of floor. 

Flick, n. a flitch of bacon. A.S./tcee, 
Dam^kie, PLfiiile, O.'S.fiicki. 

nicker, v.i. to flutter. 

Fllgary, n. a gaudily-dressed girl 

ni^, v.t. (1) to baffle, to disappoint. 
(2) To overcome, to throw in wrest- 
ling. (3) To defraud, to cheat. (4) 
To dance in a peculiar manner. 
31 
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mpe, ». the rim of a hat. 

FUrligig, n. noudeacript thing. (S) A 
wanton lass. 

Flirt, v.t, to more nimbly. 

Flit, v.i. to remove, to shift one's goods 
Olid furniture frcon one reBidence to 
another. O.N. fiytiiL, vehere, depor- 
tare, N-Fria. jlyUi, to remove out of 
one house into another, Sw. fiytta, 
to move, to remove, Dan, JlyUe, to 
change one's abode, 

SfetogJ '■'■%". "»»"!• 

Fllte, v.t. to soold. A.S. JlUan, to 

dic^ute, to quarrel. 
Flocks, tt. down ; also, inferior wool. 
Floctder, n. foam. Fr. Hotter, to float, 

implr something li^t and empt^, 

M. floadran, aometbing floating. 
Flooring, n~ a brood or fli^b of chickens 

or other fowls. 
Mop, v.i. to walk clumsily. 
Florrish, n. blossom of fruit trees, eta 

'L&\,. Jloreo^ to bloom, 
now, ad>. (1) wild, uutraotable. (2) 

Cold, boisterous. 
FI0WB7, n. a elatteni. 
Fluke, n. a. flounder, flat-fish. 
Flnke-montJied, a^. having a mouth 

like a Sounder or fluke. 
Flum, n. flattety, deceit. 
Flommerf, n, (1) nonsense. (S) Oat- 
meal boiled in water until it is thick 

and gelatinous. 
Flnrt, f.t. to snap the fingers derisively. 
Flush, a^. (1) fuUj feathered. (S) Fair 

or even with [artificer's term]. 
Flush, n. the hot stage of a fever. " I' 

V fiiith on it"— At the height of it. 
Muster, n. a great hurry, caused gene- 
rally by a sudden surprise. 
Mastered, adj. half-tipsy. (S) Swelled 

or bloated. 
Muzz, v.t. to blunt. 
Muzzed, a4i. blunt and jagged at tbe 

point, bruised. 
MyTin{g), n. smiling scornfully, 
Myte, v.t. See Flite. 
Foan-out, Pr, of fellen out. 
Fob, V. t. to jerk the taw at marbles, by 

an action of the whole band, instead 

<rf shooting it fcjrly with the thumb. 
Foddher (Pr. of fodder), v.t. to supply 

food to cattle. 
Foddhergang, ) n. a pass^ along the 
Foddert^ang, I heads of the booses 

in a cowhouse &om which fodder is 

suppUed to the cattle. 
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Fog, n. aftergTMi^ aftermath, the grass 
that comes after a crop of hay. Comp. 
foghar, the harvest, autumn, W./uiff, 
long dry grass. 

FoUed-gine, n. grass much trodden. 

Foist, v.i. to smell musty. 

Folsty, ot^', musty. 

Folk,n. &mily, household; as, "Our 
fowli!''=0\ix fiunily party or house- 
hold, collectively. 

Follow, v.t. to court, to pay addresses. 
" He ha' wedd'd her at last ; he'd 
fiMowed her lang enonff." 

FoUower, n. one who is courting a 
young woman. 

Fond, ad^. stupid, silly, idiotic Isl, 
/oofM, S.G./(!<u^ &tuua. 

Fondly, adv. fooliahly. 

Foomart(Fr. of Pouhnart), n. tJie pole- 



cat 'W.ffwlbart. 
Dor, n. a furrow. 
B-w.f&ra. 



Foor, 



A.S. jWA, Du. nsore, 



Foot, n. the mark of tbe feet of the fox. 
Foot, V.I. to dance. "Ise gaan to foot 

it," i.e, to danoe. 
Foot-gate, n. a footpath. 
Footer. See Fanghter. 
Footin', n. liquor or money given by 

an apprentice to his fellows when 

entering his engagement 
Foranent, adv. opposite to. 
For-by, adv. besides, over and above. 
Force, n. a casosde, a waterfalL O.K. 
fori, a cascade, Sw./orni, to rush, to 

aush, forg, stream, water&ll, S.Q. 
fori, a cataract 
Force-fkll, m. a waterfall in High Fur- 

ness. O.N. fort-fall, a cascade. 
Forder (Pr. of further), v.t. to promote, 

advance, or further. S.Q. fordra, 

promovere, juvare. 
Fore-elders, 11. ancestor. Baii.forteldre, 

O.ti.foreUdri, 8.G. and Sv.f5reldrm; 

majores. [of a thing. 

Fore-end, n. (1) spring. (S) Beginning 
Foret (Pr, of forward), adv. forth 

Fork, v.t. to throw or heave with a 
pitch-fork. 

Fomel, v,t. to bespeaL O.N. /omwrfo, 
diris devovere, S.Q.formitla, to men- 
tion, Dan. /ornwWe, to announce. 

Fonnest, a^'. earliest, foremost A.S, 
formett. 

Fomace, Hr. of furnace. 

Foirad (Pr. of forward), adv. and cuif. 
(1) onward. (S) More than taalf tipsy. 
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Fonee^ Pr. of foresight 

Foraett-an-backaett : bemmed in on 
every aide, 

Fortree, n. the lighter upright bar 
of a gate, to which the Ht»ple tta 
■*"'—■— ■'. attached. See H«- 



Toaa, n. a wateifalL As Fou Forge 
in the pariah of Cotton, High Fur- 
aeaa, O.N. fou, a cascade. Sea 
Force, 

Fotiieram, n. an open paaaage along 
the heads of the atalla in a cow- 
bouaa, from wbenoe the cattle a» 
supplied with fodder. See Foddher- 
gang. 

Fool, n. an ulceroiia Bore in a coVa foot. 

Font^ 'n. a. pet, a spoiled child. 

Fower, Pr. of four. Cf. hS>.fmtr. 

Power-faad, Pr. of fold-fold, 

Fowert, Pr. of fourth, 

Frft, prep, from, A,S. fro, from, OJfl'. 
fr&, a.G.fra, Dan.j^. 

Fram, m^'. brittle, tender. 

Frantecldea, n. frecldea. Se« Fun- 
tlcklea. 

Frap, n. noise, the noise of a oraoker. 

Frap, 1../. (1) to strikft (8) To braft 

Fratch, {1) v.i. to scold, to (jnarreL (2) 

v.t. To Bhuffle or cheat in joke. 
Fratctaed, ad), reatave, or that haa 

TiciouB triclui in hamese ; applied to 

a horse. 
Fray, v.L to frighten, to terrify. 
Fr^t, v.i to mourn, tc grieve ; as, "She 

fre^ terbly after t' barns " = She 

frets aadl J after the children. 
Free-martin, n. If a cow haa twin 

calves of different sexes, the female 

calf is termed a free-martin, and is 

said never to breed, 
Freet, ) n. a spectra, an apparition, 

I'i'oetlit(g), ) a fr^htful object 
Fresh, m. the swelliAg of a river throiwh 

heavy rain ; in distinotion from the 

tidal good. 
Fresh, ai^. (1) brisk, vigorous, quick. 

(2) Bather fat, in good ctmdition ; 

applied to cattle. 
Freyam (Pr. of frame), v.a. to set 

about a thin£, to attempt ; as, " He 

fregamt weaP'— He makes a good 

attempt. 
Freyaz, Pr. of fraze^ t>ret. of to freeas. 

A.S./r««, 



FUdge^ vX. to rub, to iiaj, to wear 
away by friction. 

Frig, v.t. to wriggle. 

Frith, n. unusedpastuie land. 

FroS; ) adg. loose, spongy, eaaily 

Fmit I broken. 

FiOK, i n. a frog. A.S. frox, O.N. 

Frosk, t frotta, rana. 

Froo^, <M/. froward, peerish, oniaty. 

Frow, M. a dirty woman, a slattnii. 
Du. vrottwe, a woman, wife. 

Frozzen, p^ of to freeze. 

From, aly. ahcnt, applied to pastry ; 
brittle. 

Frump, v.t. to be rude to, to rebuke. 

Fry, To shoot one's, to ' make & laat 
^ort without succesa. Derived frtxn 
the analogy i^ a female herring, 
who, having shot her fry, has done 
all she oan do in the course of 
nature. 

Fad, n. the hair of a bare or rabbit A 
gamekeeper will say, " I've gitten 
najder./W ner feddher to-day ; " i.a 
game at all, eithw furred or 



Ful^n. (l)apuffof wind. <2)Ateafj 
fit of anger, a pet 

Faffed up, adi. swollen. 

Foffy, a^. Hpit, soft, or spongy. 

Full, adv. quite, entirely; as, "PuU 
ripe," of com, apples, etc. Cbm- 
pounda of this word, as j[it{2-ban^ 
Jjdl-hutt, fuU-epUt, /a«-drive, etc., 
denote violence and impetuosity. 

Fnil-out, adv. utterly, to the utter- 
most ; as, "Full-out as mich"— To 
the Ml as much. 

Fullock, V.L to jerk the hand and arm 
unlawfully at marbles, instead of 
(footing from tbe thumb-joint, with 
the hand perfectly steady. 

Foll-mlckle, ac^'. too much by &r, 
O.H./uUmiaU, permagnua, 

Fummel, Pr. of fumble. 

Fummler, Pr. of ftunbler. 

Fund, p.p. of To find. A.8. fvindtn, 
p.p. nljmdam, to find, O.'Sna. fnnden, 
O.ii . /wndiiin, 'Dan.fnndet. 

Fttssoc^ n. a lai^e gross woman. 

Fust, v.t. to mould as com does. 

Fuzz-boe, Fr. of fuzz-balL 

Fozzy, am. light and spongy, 

Fylde. n. low marshy land, as Poulton- 
ia-ib^Fylde. The same character of 
country about Heysham is sometimes 
called the UtUe Fylde. 
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^ I v.i. to go. O.N. and 8.0. ffd. 

Ga&bf, ) n. a fool, a. dolt Cf. Dan. 

Oanby, J mabe, to gape, to yawn. 

GaSn, p.p. of To Ga or Oaa. 

Oaeiii,^a^ going. 

Gaains-on, n. proceedingB. 'Til hao 
nowt ta du wi aciike gaain»-on"=l 
will be no partj to such proceedings. 

Gab, n. chat, groat flow of words. 

a&b, ) v.i. to tiJk idly, to jest, to 

OabMT, I prate. Gaet gabair, & 
chatting, taJking fellow. 

Oaddher, Fr. of gather. 

Gaddin', n. the act of gossiping, going 
about idly from house to house. 

Gaed, ^et. of To Ga or Oaa. 

Gaff, n. an iron hook. 

Gaffer, m. a head labourer or workman, 
a leading person, an umpire. 

Gaggle, v.i. to cackle. Du. goffdm, to 
cackle like a, goose. 

GailAit, n. the vat in which malt liquor 
ia set to ferment. See Gyle-vat. 

Gaily, cu^. pretty well in health, or hi 
point of success. 

Own, a<if. (I) direct, near, convenient. 
O.N. gegn, over against, Sw. D. ff/tjn, 
direct. Comp. Dan. ^i«nvei, a short 
cut, with "It's t' gainer way oor t' 
fields." (2) Tractable. 

Gain, a^. advantageous, desirable, pre- 
ferable. 

Oait, v.t. to set up sheaves of com in 
wet weather to dry. 

Gait, n. pasturage for cattle during 
summer in a common field ; one gait 
being equal to maintain a cow, a 
horse is counted as two gaiu, and a 
calf half a gait. 

Gaittn{g)s, n. single sheaves of com 
set up on end to dry. 

Gale, 71, wild myrtle (Myrica gali). 

Galing, ik^'. setting the i«eth on edge 
with cold ; apphed to victuals. 

Galiot, n. the o^-apple. 

Gallas, Pr. of gallows. 

Gallas-dog, n. a worthless fellow : a 
prophetical allusion to his probable 

OaUoses, m. braces. 

Galloway, n, a pony ; possibly so 
called from the small breed of horses 
which come Irom that country. 

Gallows, adv. very, exceesiTely. 
34 
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Gam, adj. crooked ; as, "A gam leg. " 

W. cam, crooked. 
GamaaheB, n. a sort lA ^Mtterdashes 

or short gaitors. I 

Oambrel. See CamereL 
Gang, v.t. to go. AS. gangan, O.N. 

g&n0a,iS..Q.gaggan. 
Gang-boose, n. the narrow passage 

Iroin the cow-house to the barn. m 

Gaaiger, n. a good goer ; of a horse. 

Dan. gamgar, a steed. 
OuigerQ, ) n. a viwrant, a vagabond, 
Oangrill, J a pedW. AS. gangers, 

one going on foot. 
Quiging, pc^ going. 
Qanny, n. a child's name for grand- 
mother. 
Gant, Pr. of gaunt. 

Gantree, ) n. a kind of wooden frame 
Gantry, J or stand on which beer 

barrels are placed. 
Gap, v.t. to notch, to jag. 
Gape-seed, To sow, to go ug^t-seeing, 

which is dten an occasion to the 

young and ignorant to gape and stare 

from the novelty kA the objects. 
Gar, v.t. to cause, to compeL O.N. '■■: 

gota, 8w. gSra, Dan. gwro, to dc^ to 

Garish, a^. wild, foolishly gay. 

Gam, n. yam. AS. gearn, O.N. gant, 
Sw. and Dan. gam. 

Gamer, n. a granary. 

Garrets, To be wrang i yan's, to be 
wanting in intellect, or Bufiering from 
temporaiy delirium. 

Garth, n. a small field or enclosure, 
Bcyoining a house. AS. geard, Dan. 
gaard, a garden. Usually a postfix, 
as Coney-^orf ^ an enclosure attound- 
ingwith rabbits, School-tTorf^ Chapel- 
ffOTtk, Kiik-garth = Churchyard, 
N. Fris. gaard, O.N. yiw*r, 8w. gUrde, 

€lat, preL of To get ; a word in very _ 

frequent use ; as, " 8he gat her bed ' 

(was confined), and eune gat about 
again ; " " T' ship hed giUen onto t' 
rocks, an' then she was gittm, o% an' 
gat into harbour ; '' "He gai ayiaf 
at last." Cf. O.N. gat, pret of geta. 

Gate, n. (1) a way or road gone, thence 
a way, road, utreet, absiSutely ; and 
thence, (2) Way, manner, fashion; 
as, "Gang thy ain gate." "Go thy 
gate"= Oo thy way. 

Gaok, v.i. to staro vacantly. 
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Gviky, n. a Bimpletoa, a clown. 

Ganb7, a^. awl™ard. 

Qanm, v.t. to comprehend or imder- 
stand, to diatinguish, to oonsider. 
M.G. gaaaijan, to perceive, give head 
to, A.S. gyman ot geomian. 

Qanmlesa, ot^'. stupid, unobservaiit^ 
Tacaut, withcAit much sense ; oa, "A 
gaitmlest gaiuiet"=A great simple- 
ton. AS. gyiadaai. 

Oanntry. See Oantree. 

Gaap, n. a atupid stare. 

Gaastering, aA. imperious, dictatorial 

Ganvey, n. a duaoe. See O&ftby aud 

Gavelock, n. an iron crowbar, chiefly 
used for making holes for hed^- 
stakes. W. gaflaok, a javelin, AS. 
gaveloc, ajavelm. 

Gay, CK^'. considerable, moderately nii~ 
meroua or large ; as, " A gai/ bit " = 
A considerable piece or quantity. 

Gaj, adv. considerably : as, "A gay 
bne day ;" "A gay gnid an," 

Goal, v.i. to be benumbed with cold. 

Gear, n. hamesg, tackle of any kind, 
ftinuture ; as plough-jrwtr, cart-^eor, 
etc A.S. gearwa, clothing, prepar- 

0«arum, Oat of (the g soft), out c^ 

Geh, v.i. to stare about vacantly, with 
the cMn or face turned upwards. 

Oee {g soft), t.i. to agree, to suit to- 
gether. 

Oee, infer;', a word of command used 
by carters to make a horse go to the 
right. N.FriH.jii. 

Gee-bo. A phrase addressed to horses 
to make tnem go. 

S^ \p-p- g*'*"^ 

Qeld, v.t. a tax or imposition. 

Geld, V.U (1) to castrate. (2) To de- 
prive the female amongat tmimala of 
the power of generation, IsL gdda. 

Geld, cu^. barren ; as, "A gdd cow or 
ewe " =a cow or ewe not with youi^ 
at the usual time. O.N. gdd, infe- 
cundue. 

Gelt, adj. barren or impotent. See 
Geld. 

Gem, Pr. of game. M. gammi, O.N. 
gamati, pastime, sport, game, Dan. 
gammen, to be sportive. 

G^ SeeGam. 

Oemmer, )n.{g sdt) a small hinge for 

fflnuner, ) a oloeet or desk door. 



Geana, n. grass, AS., O.Fris., and Du. 

geri. 
Gerse, v.t. to graze. " To gerte out 

cattle "= To send them out to gist. 

O.N. greda, to gnze, 
Gersii^;, n. pasturage. 
Ger^, adj. gcaaaj. 

Gert, ) a^. (1) great (2) Large with 
Gir^ j child. (3) On mtimate terms 

with any one ; as, " They're fearful 

girt " = Exceedingly intimate with 

each other. 
Gesslii^;, n. a gosling. 
Getten, p.p. got O.N. gettinn. 
Geyan,p.ii.gone. 
Oeyap, Pr. of gape, O.N. gapa, hiante 

ore intueri. 
Gib, n. (1) a hooL (2) A hooked etict 

Fr. oiMwux, gibbous, crooked. 
Gibbet. " To ^6«( a toad "-To place 

it on a lath or piece ot wooden noop, 

and, by striking one end, project it 

violenlJy into the air. 
Gibble-gabble, n. idle, nonsensical talk. 
Gia, v.t. to give. 
Giest, Pr. of joist 

Gifts, n. white specks on the finger- 
nails, said to portend gifts, 
Gigly (g soft), oi^'. unsteady, likely to 

be upset. 
Gike (a soft), v.i. to creak. 
GUderi, n. a snare of horse-hair. O.N. 

and O.Sw. gilder, a snare, a gin, 

O.Dan. gilder, id. 
Gill, n. a narrow valley, ravine, or dell, 

usually with a small but rapid stream 

running through it IsL gU, hiatus 

montium. 
GUI {g soft), ». half a pint 
GiUiver {g soft), n. {1) a wanton wench. 

(2) A young 
female pig. AS. gSte, a young sow, 
O.N. gUta, porca, Dan. g^t, a young 

Qlmble, v.i. to walk p^eon-toed, or with 
the toes turned inwards. 

Glmllck, Corr. of ^imblet 

Gimma, Corr. of give me, 

Gimmer, «. an ewe lamb or sheep. 
Dan. gimmer4am, an ewe lamb, S.G, 
gimmer, Sw, gimmeff a sheep pi^'> 
ducing young for the first time, Dan. 
gimmer, an ewe that has not lambed. 

Gui, n. (1) an engine, contrivance. Still 
used for a trap or snare. (2) A 
wooden perpendicular axle, which 
has arms projecting from its uppw 
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part tliat fdntish the means <^ yok- 
ing u horse or horsea for the purpoaa 
of tuming it round and winoing up 
n rope attached to B^snething to he 
ToiBed; as coal from a pt, water from 
a shaft, etc 

Glnnel, n. (1) a hollovr in which vafor 
mas. CC Arm. ganol, a channel. 
Com, ganneL (2) A narrow eatranoe 
or passage, a gorge. A.8. ffin, a 
gapmg, nanvw opening, s abjsa. 

Ctinners, n. the gilla of a fish. O.N. 

fin, a gaping, S.O. gina, to extend 
he jawB, A.8. ginian, to open, to 

Girdle, n. a eircular plate <J iron on 

whidi cakes are baked. 
OlTn,«.t. to grin, to snarl. O.'S.grmia, 

to snarl, 8.0. ffrina, M. gym, to grin. 
. Gimin', adj. grinning. " I good ^imi'n 

amest"— In downright eameat. 
QAte {g kS€), v.t. to put cattle out to 

graae at a sum ^roed on per head. 

See next word. 
Gut {g soft), v.t. to agist, to pasture 

out cattle on hire. 
Qlst; used adjectivelj to describe cattle 

taken in to depasture at a stipulated 

Glsting, n. the agistment of cftttle. 
Git, Pr. of ^at. " Is i« gaaen to git 

deead?"— Is thou going to die? 
Qltpennr, w. an old term for a play that 

turned out profitable, 
Oit, n, ofepring, stock, " It'e net a bad 

git " ~ Not a bad breed, stock. 
Core again, v.i. to thaw, to yield, of a 

frost ; to relas through damp or fer- 
mentation. 
<HTe back, v.i. t« recede, from puipose 

or place, to give way, 
Give the sack, to dismiss. 
Give oat, v.i to fail ; of a supply. 
Oire over, v.i. to discontinue, leave oS; 

of persons engaged in anything, of 

rain, a storm, etc. 
Given, a<^'. disposed, inclined. 
Oizle (g soft), v.i. to walk mindngly. 
Gizzem, n. Hie gizzard. 
Qlad, a<^, smooth, easy ; of a door or 

bolt that goes smoothly or slips eaailT. 
CHadd^i, V.I. to soften, to m^e smooth. 
Gladly, adv. nicely, readily. 
Gladsome, ae(i'. pleasant. 
Olaping, n. a saunteiing idly about. 
Olasdver, n. a glazier, 
Olamen, v.t. to glaze. 
OlftEEcner, n. a glazier. 
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Glead. m. the kit& A.S. glida, 

Olender, v.i. to stare. 

Glent, v.i. (1) to peep, look aside. (S) 

To go aside. 

oust, n, a transient sight, a glimpse. 
GUsh, ) v.i. to glitter or shine. Teut 
Qlisk, J oltiMeTi, to glister. 
Glister, i.l to glitter or sparkle. Du. 

glijttereti, id., O.N. gloeatr, aplendidus, 

splendide omatus. 
Glister, Corr. of clyster. 
Oloamjng, n. twilight. A.S. ^ootwig, 

twilight. 
Qlotun, r.i. to become partially dark 

" Oloamin^ for heat = Becoming 

ha^, as before beat. 
Gloo, v,i. to squint. 
Glooar, v.i. to stare, to gaze with dilated 

eyes. Du. glmiTeii, to leer, c^e, sj^, 

peep, N.Fris. gUxw, glo, to star«^ lo 

gaze, Dau. gioe^ 
Glop, v.i. to stare. IsL glopur, a ibol, 

8.Q. glop, fotuuB, stoltus, O.Fris. 

glvpa, to look, to peep, to look 

Gloppen, (1) "•*■ to startle. (2) v.i. To 
feel astonished, to be startled. 

Qloppened, ae^. stupified with amaze- 
ment, astonished, confounded. 

Gloppers, n. blinkers for a horse. 

Gloom, v.i. to darken, to grow gloomy. 

Olnmp'd, tu^. gloomy. 

Olomping, adj. surly, sulky. 

Gnaa, Pr. of gnaw. 

Gnag, V.I. to gnaw. A.S. gnagan, to 

gnaw, O.N. gnaga. 
Gnar, n. a knot in wood. 
Qnar, v.i. to quarrel, to growl, to snarL 
Gnarl, (1) v.i. to snarL (2) v.L To 

gnaw, to woric with the toeth as a 

dog aces at a bone. 
Gnatter, (1) v.i. to grumble, find fiult 

in a pee'nsh way. (2) v.L To gnaw, 
Gnatt^, adj. iU-tempered. 
Goaster, v.i. to laugh loudly. 
Gob, n. (1) the mouth. " Hod the' gob" 

— Cease your prate. Gael, gob, M. 

gob, the mouth. (2) Idle talk, prate. 

(3) A portion, a lump ; as, "agob of 

Gobbet, n. the mouth. 

Gobble, v.t. to do anyUiing bat 

Gob-Aill, n. mouthful 

Oobalotdi, M. a dii^, voraoiooa eater. 
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Oobstii^ n. a bpodh. 

OoddiU! "A ffo(Jdta/''-If Cktdwill, 
if it please Qod. 

Qod-speed, a. succeaa, proeperitj ; a 
benevolent 'wish at the coDuueiico- 
ment of an undArtakiiig. *'I irish 
you Qott-^td." 

Qott, n. a foolish clown, a sillj fiellow, 
aa oa£ N.Fr. yo/«, clownish, ill- 
dressed, clumBj. 

Goferijig, n. a sort of orimiung per- 
fonned on Mils, etc. 

Qoggy, fl, an egg. W. ffocoff, an egg 
that has the shell hardened, as dia- 
tinguished &om a vind-^g. 

Gold^ink, n. a. goldfinch. 

Oollin, 71. a marigold. 

Golsh, v.t. to gulp 

Qomerel, n. a blockhead. 

Oooast, Pr. of ghoat^ 

Oooat, Pr. of goat. 

Qood (rhjmea with food), ) n. the ox- 

Oowd, J oyedainy. 

Good-feaw, ai^. a fair number. 

Oood-Iike, o^)- handsome. 

Ooodmaji, n. the husband or master of 
a hoi]se ; as, " My goodman is &ae 
heyam"=M7 husband ia not at 

Ooods, n. cattla 

Oood to nought : good for nothing. 

Oood-voman, n. a. wife. " Wait t'l my 

good-woTnan comea," 
Ooold, Pr. of gold. 
" d}. rotten, decayed. 
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Gorgeous {Pr. of gudgeons), a. iron 

pins fixed into a gate-poet to homg 

the gate upon. 
, Q,^w^ I '"^' '"'SS and coarae. 
Qossamer, n. (1) down of plants. (2) 

Cobwebs. (3) Vapour arisii^ from 

marshy ground in warm weather. 
Gossip, n. a sponsor at baptism. A.S. 

godtibb. 
Gond, Pr. of gold. 

Goopen, adv. as much as can be held 
in both hands when open together. 
O.N. ffaupn, cava manus, S.O. glpea, 
boUow Dl the hand, Sw. gopen. 

Gowk, n. a fool, a simpleton. A.S. gtaa, 
a cuckoo, O.N. gauir, S.O. g&k, 
cuculus. This identity between a 
cuckoo and a simpleton, though com- 
mon to other languagei with the 
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Lonsd. proT., I never oould see the 
reason o£ [I -believe there is no 
real connection between the name of 
the cuckoo and the word Gowk, a 
fooL "tbt latter may be probsblv 
identified with gauk, ganky, whii^ 
Mr. Wedgwood refers to O.E. aieke. 
Ed.1 

Grabble, v.t. to grope. "To groiibU fat 
trout ;'*i& to grope in holes for them. 

Gradely, a^. proper, complete, good. 
"HesaorraiJBiyfellow"™ A respect- 
able ajid nonourable person. 

Gindely, adv. properly, skilfully, corn- 



Graining, n. the fork of a tree. 
Grains, n. (1) the branches, as of a tree. 

(2) The prongs of a foA. O.N.^rwn, 

ramus, S.G. grtTi^ 
Grange, n, a large fann-house and de- 

EBndent buildings. Originally that 
elonging to the lord of the manor, or 
to a monastery, as Beaumont-^ran^e, 
Ellel-jfrcM^*, etc. "H.!!. grangia, a 
granary, a grange or fcrm-house, _ 
N.Pr. orange, a iMtm. 

Granny-hitch, n. an awkward^ made 
bow or knot, etc. 

Greaw-dog, m. a greyhound. 

Gree, e.t, to agree. 

Greedy, ii.i. to long for. 

Green, («;{;. unaeattonedi applied to wood. 

Greeney, n. the green grosbeak, or 
green linnet, 

Greenhand, n. one who is awkward at 
any work from inexperience. 

Oreen-hew, n. the ri^t of cutting 
holhes and ever^«ens in winter for 
sheep, etc 

Greet, ».t. to weep, to lament {prtL 
grat). CTria, greta, to make a com- 
plaint, O.N. grka, M.G. gretan, A.S. 
gmlan, Sw. grata, Dan. grade. 

Greeyan, Pr. of groan, [sand. 

Or£t, n. fine gravel, sand. O.Fris. gret, 

Greyap, Pr. of grope. 

Greyav, Pr. of grave, to dig or cut 
peats. "To greyav torf"— To cut 
or dig out peats. O.N. gra/a, grafa 
torf, effbdere cswpites, Dan. grave, 
Sw.gritfva, M.G. graban. 

Grey-George, n. a large atxme bottle. 
Ft. bouteilla de grii. 

Grig, n. (1) a greyhound. (S) A cricket 
"As merry as a grig," 

Grike, n. crevice, chink, or rut 

Grime, v.t. to mark or daub with soot 
O.N. grima, to begrinM. 
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. Oilme, n. soot or smut. 

Qrimin', n, a sprinkling ; as, "A grimtri 
o' ana "= A alight M of snow. 

Grimy, adj. Booty. 

Grip, II, (1) a small open ditch. (S) The 
space between the stalls in a double- 
stalled cow-houee. 

Grip, ) v.t. to make shallow ditches or 

Gripe, ) grips. 

Gripe, n. a three-pronged dung-fork. 

Gripe, v.t. to seize, to embrace. O.N. 
O.Fris. and Sw, gripa, A.S. ffr^xin, 
Dan. gribe. 

Gripes, ft. a pair of wooden pincers 
with loQK handles for weeding coni. 

Grisled, a^. griAj, frightful. 

Groaiij n. the noise made by a buck at 
rutting time. 

Groats ; always used aloi^ with the 
blood in the composition of black 
puddings ; hence the proverb current 
in Lonsdale, " Blood without groat* 
is nowt," meaning that ftunily with- 
out fortune is of no consequenoe. 
, Orobble, v.t. to make holes. See Grab- 
ble, which is merely a form of this. 

Gr<^rnun, fi. a coarae kind of silk taftety. 

Groon, n. the soout of a pig, 

Groop, n. the channel of a shippon. 

Grooves, n. the turnings within the 
hole of a screw plate, and the little 
hollows in a screw-pin, are called the 
groovet. 

Groping, n. (1) a mode of ascertaining 
whether geese or fowls have eggs. 
(2) A mode of catching trout oy 
tickling them with the hands under 
rocks or banks. 

Grosh, ad}, fat, luxuriant. 

Growing-day, A, a warm moist day 
suited to m^ce plants grow well, to 
promote vegetation. 

Ombbin-mattock, ji. an instrument or 
tool to grub roots or trees with. 

Grubby,a<$', (l)poor, {2J Testy, peevish, 

Grufi^ adj. surly, rude, mipenoua. 

Grum, a%, angry, surly. 

Gromp, v.t. to growl, to grumble. 

Qrund, Pr. of ground. 

Gnmd, v.t. to grind. 

Grundirark, rt, foundation. 

Gninaely Pr, of groundsel. A.S. grwnd- 
emdige, QaoL grunmaag, M. grandtyL 
Gud, Pr, of good. 

Gnest, n. a creature or person. "An 
■ ill ^raerf"-^ a bad-looking Mow, 
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Gail-M. See QaU-&t. 
Quider, n. a tendon. 
Gnllet, n. a small stream. 
Guide-stoop, n. a guide post. 
Gollejr, n. a large knife used in farm- 
houses, principally to cut bread, cheese, 

etc for the household. 
Gnmm^, adj. thick, swollen. 
GumpUon, n. talent, understanding, 

comnehension combined with energy. 

Goth, gauinjan. 
Gumptious, ad), quarrelsome, rough, 

heedless, careless. 
Gup I go up ! An eiclamation addressed 

to a horse. 
Qush, n. a gust of wind. 
Gutling, n. a glutton. 
Gutter, n. a small stream of water deep 

and narrow. 
Guy, v.t. to guide or direct. 
Guy-reyap, it. a guy-rope, or rope used 

to guide or diredi the iall of a tree, 

or stones as they are h<HBted into 

their places in buddings. 
Gygs \ iff soft), v.i. to creak like a 
Gyke J wheel that wants grease. 
Gyle-»t, n. a brewing vat or wash-nop, 

awat«r-iiop; also a tub for rain. Bee 

Gail&t, which is merely a phonetic 

variation of this word. 
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Ha, Contr. of ha'e for have. 

Ha 1 ) inferj'. a word of command used 

Hah I { by carters to make their horses 

go to the left. 
Haac, Pr. of hawk. 

Haalda, Pr. of holds. "Fish ^«a/(&"= 

Places of security where fish lodge 
under banks, etc. 

Haams, n. See Heyaiii& 

Haap'ay, Pr. of hal^imy. 

Haathom, Pr. of hawthorn. 

Hack, n, a stone-pick, or mattock, used 
by excavators ; and also in trenching 
laud, for loosening the earth previous 
to digging it out. Sw, hacka, a hoe, 
Dan. hatie, a mattock. 

Hack at, v.t. to talk at a person per- 
tinaciously. 

Hackberry. See Hagberry. 
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Hack-piiddiiig, n. (1) t, kind c^ large 
dumpling eaten at BheepBheariiigs. 
(2) A mess made of sheep's bet^ 
caopped with euet and ewoet fruits. 

HftfOe, V.I. to stammer, to prevaricate, 
to falter. 

Hag, v.l. to hew, chop, or hact 

Hkg, n. an enclosure, a wood. A.S. 
haffa, an enclosure, O.N. /lagi, 1. 
sepes, 2. pascuum, 8.0. /tag, aepi' 
mentum, etc., Sw. hage, pasture 
ground enclosed. 

Htjg, n, a lot or set portion of work, as 
distinguished from day work ; as, 
" I wark be t' hag, an net be t' day " 
=1 work by the hag, i.e. by the job, 
and not by the da^. 

Hag, n. a oertun division of wood in- 
tended to be cut. In England, when 
a set of workmen undertake to fell a 
wood, they divide it into equal por- 
tions bv outtii^ off a rod, called a 
hag-ataS, three or four feet from the 
ground, to mark the divisions, each 
of which ia called a Ajig. 

Hagherry, the bird-cherry (Pnami 
padut). Sw. hdggeb&r. 

Si^ie, {l)v.L to drive a hard bargain. 
(2) v.t. To out irregdarly. (3) To 

Hog-stock, n. a block to chop wood 

upon. " As foul as t' hagstoct," 
Hagnes, n. haws. 
Hail-Bhot, n. common shot. 
Haips, n. a sloven. 
Hake, v.L to go about amongst other 

S^^ > adj. timi^ bashful, shy. 

Halch, v.t to noose, to tie : the former 
more especially. 

Eftlf-bftked, o^'. raw, half^^illy. 

Hali^nniiy, To keep one's hand on 
one'a='To be near or stingf. 

Haliday, Fr. of holiday. "Bhnd man's 

.htdidat/ "= Twilight 

Halla-een, n. All-hallows-eve, the vigil 
of All Saints' day, 

Hallen, n. the partition between the 
door and tbe hre-place. 

Hallen-pin, n. a jnn fixed in the hallen 
for hangii^ hats, etc. on. 

EaUen-post. n. the post at ihe ex- 
tremity of the sconce. 

Hun, n. the thigh. 

H&mmer-bleat, n. the note of a snipe. 

Hammer, (1) v.t. to stammer. (2)v.tTo 
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Hammer, n. the fist "3ammer o' 

deeoth.^ 
Hunmle, v.i. to halt, to walk lame or 

clumsily. 
Ham-aam, adv. disorderly, confusedly, 

promiscuously. 
Hamshackle, v.t. to fasten the head of 

a vicious animal to one of its fore-legs. 
Hand, To swap even, to exchange 

without advantage. 
Hand afore, He's any — Heady and , 

prepared for any undertaking. 
Hamlbrede, n. a hand's breacRh. A.S. 

handhriEd, 0. Fris. /tandbredt, Sw. 

handbredd, hand breath. 
Hand-clont, n. a towel 
Handersome, a^. meddling. 
Hand-rdnning, ads, without interrup- 

to have the first use of 

lything. AS. handtylea, a giving 
into the hands, O.N. handidia. 

Handsel, n. . the first money received 
for the sale of goods. A.S. hand- 
telen, a putting others into possession, 
O.N. Aomt&of 8.0. harMl, merci- 
monii divenditi primitite, Sw. kand- 
iSl, Dan. haTidieC 

Hand-staff, n. the handle of a fiail. 

Hands-turn, n, a single act of work or 
occupation. "She niver duz a Aandi- 
(um''= She never turns her hand to 
an; labour. 

Handy, ojij. ready, expert, clever. S.O. 
haTuii^, nimble, quick, active. 

Handy-cnffs, n. blows. 

Hang-gallows, n. a villain, a fellow 
who deserves tbe gallows. 

Hang in the bell ropes, T& to be asked 
in church by banns and then defer 
the marriage. 

Hangment, n. the devil ; as, " To [day 
the hangment" = To be much en- 
r^ed ; " TVTiat the hangmsTU I" An 
expression of surprise. 

Hank, n, a rope or loop for fbstening a 
gate. "To keep a good hank upon 
your horse "— To have a good hold 
of the reins. " To have a hani on 
another = To have him entangled. 

Hank, v.t, (1) to fasten. (3) To form 
into hanks or skeins. 

Hank, n. a skein of thread or worsted. 
O.N. k&nki, haajUc, Sw. hanh, string. 

Hankie, v.t. to entangle silk, thread, or 
woretid. 

Hankiaher, Coir, of handkerchieC 

Hap (seldom used), n. chance, fbrtnne. 
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Hftp, v.t to wrap or ooror up warmly. 

Happ^ adv. perhaps, possibly. Ellip- 
tiMl for " It may nappen." 

Hftpp«n-on, v.i. to meet with, to be 
lucky. "If I sud h(ippe7t-on"r^Jt 
I stkould he lucky, or mMt with him. 

Hapi^*, ] n. tmy Kind of corenng oe 

Hapa, J wrapping for hod m- body. 

Hud, ad;. (I) sour ; aaid of ale. S.Q. 
ASrd, de potulentia . . . qaod asoMcere 
tncipit, fi&rd dricka. (2) Hardy, 
strong, tough, not easily put out of 
the way. 
' Hard of hearing, more or less deaf. 

Hard laid on, burdened, oppresaed ; as 
by heavy chargsa or aaBessment, by 
wokneM, or the like. , 

Hard-by, adv. -verj near. 

Harden, v.t, to air clothes. 

Hard-grain, n. a present of wheat or 
money made to children at Christmas. 

Hardheads, n. (1) the plant knapweed. 
(S] The eeed-heada of the ric>-grass 
or plantain. 

Hajrifiment, n. courage. 

Hardwood trees, n. trees that change 
their leaves annually. 

Hard set, ae^. scarce^ able ; as, hard 
let to make a living. 

HaA-ye-bnt I do but hearken ! 

Haniish, Fr. of hameaa. 

Eames, rt. the brains, 

H&m-p&n, n, the akulL 

Harra, Pr. of harrow. 

Harra-bnlls, n. the wooden &ame of a 
harrow. 

Hurest, Corr. of harvest. 

Harrish (Pr. of harass), v.t. to overwork 
bodily or mentally. 

Hairy-behint, an appellation for any- 
one who ia behind time. 

Harry-lang-le^ n. a loi^-legged fly of 
the genus Tijnda or Cranefly. 

Harak, at^'. dry, astringent. ^.Q.hant, 

Harstan, n. Corr. of hearthstona 
Hartree, n. the thick upright port of a 

gate, into which the bars are put 
Haski a<^. parched, hotsh, diy ; also 

with a special application to the 

weather. See Hank. 
Haspert, n. a rough fellow. 
Hftsptai, n. an idle fellow, a hunka. 
Hastw, n. a tin meat-screen. 
Hasty -poddiah, n. porridge hastily 

made of oat-meal and water. 
Hath ye t Hark you I Do you listen ! 
Hattock, n. a shock of com consisting 



of ten aheavsa, elgfit placed by twoa 
againrt each other, and twc^ called 
hood-aheavea, corernig over the tope, 
or grain-ends of the rest 

Banf-thtck, a^: half-fat " She's nob- 
but hauf-thidc" —"Soi &t enmigh for 
the butcher ; only half fed. 

Hsngh, n. a green plot in a valley. A 
framient name for fields; as, "Lang- 
rig Aai^A." 

Hattpi^ n. a gawky. 

Hanse, n. (1) a narrow passage like a 
throat (2) A narrow connecting ridge 
Uke a nei:^ (generally applied to 
places of this description amongit 
mountains, as Swirrel haute). O.N. 
and A.S. halt, a neck, a rather long 
hilL 3.0. Aoi., a hiU, 8w. Ao^ a neck, 
M.O. kcd*. 

HaTTer-^rse, ft. wild oats. 

Havrer, n. oats. O.N. hafr, avena, 
8.G, Aqfra, 8w. hafre, oats, N.Pr. 
hamrtm, wild oats. 

HaTver-bread, n. oat-bread. 

Havrer-keyak, n, oat-cake. 

Harver-m^ n. oat-meaL Sw. A(^- 
remjSl. 

HavTer-riddle, n. a sieve for oafs. 

Havrer-Beck, n. an oat-meal bag. 

Hawbuck, n. a silly clown. 

Hawk, p.i. to cough, t« bring up phlegm, 
to espoctorate. W. hoehi, to throw 
up phtegm, koch, a hawking. 

Hay-chick, ) n. a name for the Wbite- 

Hay-chat, J throat 

Hay -gin, n. grass intended for hay. 

Hay-knife, n. a knife used for cutting 
hay out of the stack. 

Hay-moT, n. a quantity of hay stored 
away in a bam. 

Hazy, oc^'. driszling. 

Hesji, Pr. of higL 

He, yon; a& "Will he come mi see 
us{"=. Will you come and aee ual 
Uaed to aduKs as well as to children. 
rComp. the derm, idiomatic use ef 
Sie; as, "Sab^ tie ii/"=HaTe you 
it 1 Literally, Have they it ? Ei] 

Hea^ Pr. of head. "^SeOd and plucks" 
—The raftise of timber trees. "He 
took it up of hia own A«^"KHe 
taught himseli " To set their hedde 
together "■» To consnlt 

Headrigg^ n, the riggs or butts in a 
ploughed field which lie close to the 
hed^ and run parallel to them^ but 
at right an^es to all the rert of the 
liggs (if the field be square). 
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HeM-vark, n. the headocha 

Heady, a^. self-willed. 

He&C n. the particular plsee where a 

flock of sheep feeds on a oommou or 

mountaro, 
Heafln', n. a tending or watching as 

of sheep or cattle oa a mountain. 
Heal, Pr. of whole. 

Hetild, v.t. (1) to re^ on. (2) To in- 
cline a vessel in order to empl^ it 

A.S. hgaldan, to inchne, lean, U.N. 

holla, S.Q. hixUa, inclintuo. 
Healo. See Hala. 
HetilBome, Pr. of wholesome. 
Heams, See Heyams, 
HeSp (Pr. of hoop), n. a measore^ four 

hoope being one peck. 
Heart, n. the stomach. 
Heart, To Itava broken the, (of any 

piece of work) = To have dona the 

greater part of it. 
Heart in a nnt-shell, To hare one*^ 

to act Uke a coward. 
Eeai^n, v.t. to encourage, to inspirit. 
Hear-yB'bnt ; an expletive^ denoting 

surprise and astonishment. 
Heas, v.i. to chill 
Heat, Pr. of hot and heat, 
Heave, v.t. to_pour com from a scuttle 

before the wind. 
Heavisome, adj. somewhat heavy. 
Heaw, Pr. of hew. [bridge. 

Hebble-tree, n. the hand-rail on a foot- 
Heck, ) n, the moveable hinder 
Heck-boord, ) part of a cart. 
Heck I intery. us^ to draught horses to 

direct them to come near. 
Hack, n. (I) a half door, an inner door 

into a house. (2) A rack for hay or 

other fodder. 
Heckberry. See Hagberry. 
Heckle, v.t. to dress tow or flax. Du. 

kdcdetl. 
Heckle, n. an instrument with iron 

teeth for dressing tow or flax, Du. 

h4kd, N.Fris. hAgd, U. heekyl, S.Q. 

hmklix, instrumentum deutatum, quo 

liniim carminatur. 
Heckler, n. a tow or flax dresMr. Du. 

kekdaer. 
Sed,pret. of To have, 
Hedd, pret. of To heed 
Heddm, p.p. of To have. 
Heddiwissen : had I known. 
Hedge-bote, n. timber, fire-wood. 
Heeud, pret. and p.p. of To hear. 
Heel, n. the rind of cheese, .the last bit 

of a crust of bread. 



Healer, «. a poser, a silencer. 

Heerin', Fr. of herring. 

Heerse, Pr. of hearae. 

Heft, rt. a haft, handle. A.3. ha^ Du. 



heft. 
B«ft, I 



Heft, Lonze i' t',= Careless, of loose 

character and conduct 
Heft, light 1' t', - Near, close-fisted, 

stingy, cautious. 
Heigb, v.n. to make haste ; ai^ " Was 

he heigking hissel t " 
Helgh-ho, v.i. to vawn. 
Heighmost, adj. highest 
Helghst, Pr. of highest 
Helghth, Corr, of height. 
Heir, v.t. to inherit from anyone. 
Heiilng-ayka, n. a brook near Burton 

which divides Lancsahire from West- 
moreland. 
Eelk, n. a large, heavy person. 
Helks, n. large clouds, or large crags. 
Hellared, adj. swollen, inflamed. 
Hell on, v.t. to pour water on floor to 

make bread. IsL kella, to pour out 
Helter (Pr. of haltar), n. a horse-coUai 

made of hemp. 
Helve, n. the haft of a spade. A.S. 

hdf, a handle. 
Hennel-coal, a name tot Canuel-coaL 
Hennot, Corr. of have not 
Henpeimy, n. the herb Mdampyrwni 

on*tatvm. 
H«D3, n. cocks and hens, ponttcy in 

gaoeraL O.N. kani*, galli at ^lini^ 

Sw. klht*, poultry, D&a hSm, id. 
Hen-Bcratcnina, n. small cirrous white 

clouds, said to indicate tain or wind. 
Hen-silver, \ n. money given at a mar- 
Hen-ffloney, | riage at the church- 
door by the bridegroom, or sent to 

poor neighbours. 
Hentlng, n. the portions of subsoil 

raised with the plough to cover seed 

sown. See nest word. 
Heuty, n. the opening between two 

rlggB of ploughed land ploughed up 

to cover the seed. 
Herd, n. one whoea bosiness it is to 

take care of cattle; otherwise Hind. 
Hereawaya, adv. hereabout, 
Hereftar, Pr, of hereafter. 0£ O.Fris. 

hir^er, Sw. hdrefier. 
Heron-sew, n. a name of the heron. 
Hesp, v.i. to pick off the ends of goose- 

Hesp, v.t. to hasp or fasten the latch 
of a door. A.^ Ac^fwtan, O.N. Aw^ 
alatohet 
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Hasp, fi. a hasp or faeteniiig for a gate, 
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Hespeit, 

HesU? Hast thou 

Bett, p.p. of To heat 

HeD9n,n.arockf hill Sounded frtrongly 

guttural. See Clei^Ii. 
Henk (Pr. of hook), n. a crook, a biU- 

hooL 
Hewt, v.t. to hit the heels and ancles 

together in walking. 
Heyam, Pr. of home. " He's net o' at 

Aeyom"-=He ia wanting in intellect. 
Hsfuna, Pr. of hamee ; two pieces of 

wood attached to a horse's collar, and 

having the trace-chains made ftat to 

them. Du. hamme, a collar or yoke. 
Hey amstead, «. ' ' < • '■ 



HeTar, Pr. of ham or hair. 

Hezzle, v.l. to heat, to thrash soundly 

with a hazel-stick. 
Hezzle, Pr. of hazel. 
Hezzliig, 1 n. a severe beating. "ITl 
Hezzle-oil, ( give tiim some heizle-oU," 
Hide, T.L to beat or flog. O.N. h^da, 

Hide-bund, adj. (1) of a cow or ox in 
bad condition. (2) Stingy ; of a 

HidlaiidB, adv. secretly. [in a pet. 

Hig, To take the, to take offence, to he 

Hig, n. the main difficulty. Fr. Aic. 
"Celt Id le ku:'= That's the rub. 

Higgle, v.t. to work at anything slowly 
and pertinacioualy. O.N, hyffla, to 
handle or deal with gently or mildly. 

Hiffhty, n. a child's name for a horse. 

HiU, v.t. to cover, to earth up. "To 
hUl up pejs." 

SUii^, n. a covering. 

Hind, n. (1) a fimn bailiff. A.S. Aino, a 
domestic, a servant. (S) One en- 
trusted with the charge of cattle. 

Hlndberry, n. the wild raspbeny. 

Knder-end, n. the last part of the 
person, or of a thing. 

Hmder-ends, n. refose com, euch as 
remains after it has been winnowed. 

Hindersome, a<^. retarding, hindering. 

HinK v.l. to hang. " To king the lip'" 
"'To pout^ to look sullen. 

Hli^er-on, n, a parasite. 

Hingis, n. a hinge. " To be off the 
Ainffin4"=To be out of health. 

Hlnmost, Pr. of hindmost 

Hlpe, ) v.t. to push with the head as 

Hike, ) homed cattle do. 
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infants^ napkins- 
Hlppin-atims, n. large stepping-stonea 

in a brook for foot-passengers. 
Eir, pert. pron. of them. Qen. fd. of ^ 
Hot at him, ) an eipression used in 
Eur at him, ) urging dogs to attack 

each other, or any otner creature. 
Hirdum-durdnm, n, an uproar. 
Hire,n. a condiment or rehsh.." White 

fish is poor stuff without hire," 
Hirtn(g), n. a statute fkir, a &ir for 

hiring servants. 
Hiiple, v.i. to limp, to walk lame. 
Hint, n. a bank or sudden rising of 

the ground, a ridge, an elevation. 
Hi^ v.i. to gasp or draw hrea'Ui with 

difficulty. Pin. yeid, tussis, j/tUn, 

yiiitdn, tussim moveo. 
HiBSel, pron. himsel£ "He's net AtMel" 

= He ia out of hia mind. 
Hit, v.n. to succeed, turn out well ; as, 

"The crop's gaan ta Aii"=The crop 

is going to be a good one. 
Hit ft, To, to agree. 
Hit it with, To, to fall in with another's 

disposition or temperament 
Hitch, c.i. to become entai^Ied. 
Hitch, 71.(1} a kind of knot (2) A halt 

in the gait 
Hitch, v.l to fid_get 
Hitten, p.p. of To hit 
Hitty-nUBsy, cuh. at random. 
Ho, Pr. of halL 
H(m£ Pr. of half. 
Hoafen, n. a half-witted person, a 

fool. 
Hoof nowt (Pr. of half-nought, and 

used as a n.), almost nothing. 
Hoast, n. a cough. 

Hob, ) n. the flat side of a fire- 
Hob-end, [ grate, on which the tea- 
kettle or the like may he set 
Hobbly, eu(f. rou^ uneven. 
Hobbying, ti. riding a hobby. 
Hooker, v.i. (1) to do work clumsily 

and awkwardly. (2) To crouch over 

the fire. 
Hooker, n. one who aits at home. 
Hod, Pr. of hold. 

Hods her milk, The cxtw, the oow re- 
fuses to give her mUk. 
Hod wi', To, to agree in opinion with 

another. 
Hod, n. hold, possession. 
Hodden, p.p. of To hold. 
Hoddin, n~ a piece of leather connect- 
ing the handstaif of a flail with the 

soople. 
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Hodhd, n. the plant bedatraw or bind- 
weed (OcUium). 

Hod-ta, CoiT. of hold thou, deeiat, 

Eoff, n. the hough of a home, or a. leg 
of beef. 

Hoffle, n. broth made of the hou^^hs of 

H(^, n. a sheep • a year old. N. Fr. 

hc^ety, a Toung sheep. 
Sag, n. a place for preserving potatoes 

or tumipa during the winter. W. 
- kieg, a nook or comer. 
'Bag, v.t to put potatoes, turnips, etc. 

into a hole or pit to preserve mem. 
Hoggarth, n. an inclosure to fold 

lambs in. 
Soggen, n. upper stockings without 

feet, like gaiters. 
Hoggeat, K. a shed for sheep and young 

cattle. 
Hogget, n. a sheep after it has passed 

its first year, 
Hog-ho<^ n. a hole left for the psssage 

of sheep through a wall or fence from 

inclosed pastures into the open or 

H<^-woo', n. wool from year-old dieep. 

Eoice, v.L to hoist 

Hoity-toity, (1) adf. haughty, flighty. 
(2) intety. ^denoting surprise). O.N, 
/uitatatu, interjectio cum ardore et 
desiderio int«rro^uitia. Est id. qu. 
A"gl- kailytoity I vrUerj. tam mirantis, 
n nftm adfirmantis et negantis ? Sx. 
gr. "Hoity-toity, what's to do here % " 
ie, quid, malum, turbie hie est 1 

Hold, v.i. to take care, to beware. 

Hole, v.t. to hide ; to go to earth, aa a 
fox. "He's A«I«2"vHe's gone into 
the house. 

Holl c^ winter : the depth of winter. 

Holl o" neet : the dead of the n^ht. 

HoUin, n. the holly. A.a hO^ IL 

Holm, n. (1) a small island, as Holme 
Island, near Grange. (3) Low lying 
flat land, low ground, sometimes or 
originally environed with water ; aa 
Hornby ffolmt. O.N. holm, AoCmi, 
insula, O.Fria. holm, Sw. Aolme, Dan. 

Holt, n. a grove or foreat. O.Fria. hall, 

A,8. Aolt. 
HoluB-boluB, adv. all at onoe. 
Homered, o^'. shaded. 
Homminy,n.%lDiig uninteresting story, 

a recitation, a proclamation ; peritapa 

Con. of Homily. 
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Honed, aefi. having the udder swollen 

and hard, as a cow after calving. 

Hoo, t>ro?i. he, ahe, AS. h«o, she, he. 

Hood-end, n. the hob of a grate. 

Hooders, ^ n. the uppermost 

Hood-aheavea, > ahesTea of a hat- 

Hadds, ) tock or shock of 

grain, which are ao placed as to fotm 
a kind of roof. 

Hool, v.i. to shiver with cold. 

Boon, v.L to ill-treat, to op{n>eaa. 

Hoop, n. a measure, four hoops making 
one peck. See HeSp. W. hob, a 
measure of various capacities. 

Hoorse, Pr. of hoarse. 

HooTsd, a^. callous, hard. 

Hooze, n, a difficult breathing or half 
cough peculiar to cattle. 

Hopper, n. a seed basket used in sow- 
ing com broadcast. 

Hoppin', n. a country &ir or wake, at 
wluch dancing is a principal amuse- 

Hopple, v.t to tie the feet of an animal 
to prevent it straying. 

Hop-skip-and-loap ; a boys' game, in 
which they try which can dear the 
most ground fay one of each of these 
modes of progression. 

Horl, v.i, to shiver. See HooL 

Horn, n. a drinking cup or glass. O.N. 
iiom, poculum. 

Homy, n. a kaorr made of horn, used 
in playing at Spell and knorr. 

Horple. See Huple. 

Horses together. They don't pnt np 
their='niey are not onfriendly terms. 

HoTsegogs, n. wild plums. 

Holse-knop, n the plant knapweed. 

HoTse-pennies, n. the plant yellow- 
rattle, or penny-^rass {BMriioMku* 
Critta gcdh Linn.}. 

Hordn'-stan, n. a horaeblock, or stone 
steps, to assist people in mounting 
their horses. 

Host, n. a cougL "A kittling Astt"= 
A tickling cou^ Du. kdit, O.N. 
hotti, Sw. Aorio, Ban. hoite. 

Hot-foot-hot, adv. and ae^'. at or in 
urgent apeed. 

Hot-pot, n. a dish of meat cut into 
smalt pieces, and potatoes, cooked to- 
gether in the oven. 

Hotta, n. panniers to carry turf Of 
slate. Du. hotte, a pannier or basket, 
Finn, hotti, receptaculura rebus mi- 
noribus condendia, N.Fr. hotte, a scut- 
tle or basket to cany on the back. 
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Hon, Pr. of hoe. N.Fr. hout. 

Hon I iTUerf. a call-word used bydrovere 

is driving cattle, intended to quicken 

their speed. 
Honghle, n. the shtuik of beeC 
Eoom. See Holm. 
Hoom, Pr. of elm. 
Houpyl hOTipyl a ci^ naed to oall 

cows up to be milked. 
House, v.l. to put com and other pro- 
duce into the bam. 
House, n. (in a farm-houae) the kitcheii, 

or ordinaiT dtting-room. 
Hoosen, n. buildings, houses. 
Hout, Pr. of holt ; coppice or nut-wood. 
Hove, pret. of To heave. 
Hoven, ot^'. swelled, distended. 
How, Tt. a >iiTl, a gentle eminenoe near 

a vale. O.N. hattgr, a hill heaped up, 

A.S. hou, a mountain, 
So-VBiy : Come awaj : a word much 

nsed by cattle drivers. 
Howiver, Pr. of however. 
How-Boeds, n. husks of oat& 
Howsomiver, ) adv. however, howeo- 
Howsomdever, [ ever. 
Hnbbleahowg, n, confusion, tumult. 
Huddle, v.f. (1) to embrace, to equeezet 

to hug, to cnddle. (S) To crowd 

together. Germ, kvddn. 
HaddUn(K), n. an embracing a ooddling. 
Hner, ra. hail (veir rare). 
Huff, v.t. (1) to oflbnl "She's easily 

huffed." (2) To Bcdd, to treat soom- 
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Huff, n, offence, displeasure. W. left, a 
Bcom, a shght, icfftio, to push away 
with disapprobation, to cry shame. 

Huff, To take the, to take offence. 

Hog, (I) v.t. to carry anything that is 
heavy and awkwanl. (2) v.i. To run 

_ close side by side. 

I, n. the hipbone of a horse or 



Hng-me-close, n, a name for a fowl's 

menr-thought. 
Hnke, Pr. of hook. 
Hnke-nebbed, a^. having a crooked 

nose or bill like a hawk. 
Hnllj n. a shed or house for calves or 

swme ; as, "A pip-AuH," "A oalf-Aw^t" 

A.S. hide, a cabm, Dan. hyU, a cave 

Hnllet, ) n. an owl; also a mischievous 
Hnllot,! child Ft. AuZpA^ an owlet, 

Mf.huOad. 
Hdlly-hoo, n. an owL 
Hum, «.(. to throw anything, as a stone. 



Hnmmel, ) n. the humble-bee. Sw. 
Etummle-bee, J kanda, to buzz, Dan. 

hunMi. 
Hnmmen, v.i. to make a low rumbling 

Hnmmook, n. a moond of earth. 

Hnmonrsome, a<^. capricious. 

Hump, v.t to insinuata. 

Hnnd, Pr. of hoimd. 

Hong^, v.i. to be fiunished. 

Hungry, a^. rerv mean. 

Hunkered, adj. elbowed, crooked. 

Hnnnlel, n. a covetous person. 

Hunnlsh, v.l. to starve a person fbr 
want of food. 

Hnrkle, v.i. (1) to shudder. (2) To 
shrug np the back, as cattle in tem- 
pestuous weather. 

Hurtle; the same as HniUe. 

Horst, n. a wood. 

Hnah, «f. to loosen earthy particles 
from minerals by running water. 

Hnsklii, n. a clownish fellow. 

HiUB04^ n. a large ooarae woman. See 
FasBOck. 

Hostle, v.i. to scatter abroad, as apjdes 
amongst boys to be sOTombled ^r. 

Hut ! £nt-away I »a espresaion <tf 
disbelief or disapprobation. Pshaw I 

Hutch, n. a hoard, or store of anything. 
The fleld-monse makes a hutch or 
store of nuts for winter use. 

Hntoh, v.i. to shrug Uie shoulders un- 

Hnz, Corr. of us. 

HozslC Pr. of housewife, a needle-case, 

f jnr.^n ri, e, husk 

Hnzide, Pr. of hustia 

Hyui, n, a &tal disease amongst oattle. 



I (sometimes as e),prep. on; in. O.N. 
f, in, at rest, in contradistinction to 
in motion towards a place ; as, t 
tandi, in sand; Sw. f, Dan. i. 

Ice-bcme, n. the aitoh bone of beef. 
Do. u or tieA-6en, the haunch bone, 
Dan iit-been, share bone. 

Iceshocklee, n. icicles. Du. vigeitU. 

1-coaf, Pr. of incalt CtSw.i-hdf. 

Iftle, Pr. of ifthouwOt. 

r-Ooddle, ) Pr. of If God will, or be 

r-Oodlin, ( willing. 

ni an, a bad or ill one. . 

Hl-Aivrart, a^. ill-looUu^ 

Tltify , v.t, to de£une. 
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n. 

m-Mt, To be, to be bud pit to it ; aa, 

" Fs Ut-tet to mek a liymg." 
Hl-tbing, He Inks like an, be looks 

ni-wmed, a4i. malevolent. 

Ime, n. rime, koar&oat. 

Immy, Contr. of in my. 

I-moming : in the morning, to-morrow. 
O.N. i-fitorffin, hoc preeeati maua^ 
8w. i-morffen, to-morrow. 

Imp, v.l. to add to the oapacitv of a bee- 
luve, bj inaertiog a riii£ of the Hune 
matsrial ajid diameter Beneaith it 

In-bank, n. inclining Rrouud, 

In with a person, To be, to be on good 
terms with hinL 

Indermer, i cui'. mora or fiirtbet with- 

Innennar, j in. 

Ing, n. s morshj meadow. U.G., A.S., 
and Dan. ing, O.N. »ng, pratum, ager 
non stercoratus. 

Ing, a termination of the names of 
certain places. S.G. ing, terminatio, 
quam habent nominaproprialooorum. 

In-ga, v.i. to go in. 

Ingate, n. ingreas. 

Ingle, n. a fire. 

In-going, n. an entrtmce. [tenant" 

In-going, a4f. entering ; aa, "In-goinff 

InMe, n. narrow tape of peouliar fabric. 

InkUn', n. (1) a wish or desire. (2) A 
suspicion or glimmering of ft toing ; 
a hint or insight into it 

Inkspew, n. the cuttle-fish. 

Luense, v.L to instrturi^ give ■cme 
notion of a thing to a person. " To 
imente him inta it "—To get him to 
understand it 

Insensing, ti, instruction. 

Instep, He's ntther heigh in his, he 
is rather proud, ha^^htj. 

^tack, n. an enclosure ; part of a 
common enclosed and planted or 

' sown, while the other part lies wild 
and unimproved. O.N. intaia, a tak- 
ing to, S.G. intaJta; that which any- 
one fenced off from any common 
land, and made his Own, be was said 
to intai, or take in, Sw. iniaj/a, to 
take posseaaion ot 

Intermell, v.t. intermeddle. 

Intiv, ! . , 

Intui; \J^- "'**'■ 

I-^t, on the ground; aa, "T' peiits 
is i^ilat yet '—Spread nut on the 
ground. 



I-tVOy in two. "To&U*-fi«>''-Tobe 
brought to bed. 



: Ifil 



Ista ? Corr. of Art thou I 
Ist'er) Corr. of Is there ? 
It, Pr. of eat "They wod nettt if- 

They would not eat it 
iTin, n. ivy. 
iTven, Pr. of even. 
Ivmin, Pr. of evening. 
iTvry, Pr. of every. 
Ivrry-llke, adv. every now and then. 
g^ I™'' } . I.™, tor the Wler Z. 



Jat^-at-a-plnc^; a term ibr a peraon 
always ready to act at any call, hoW' 
ever sudden or uneipeotod. 

Jack-a-lang'legB, n. tne summer fly, 
also called Daddy-long-legs. 

JackalegB, n. a large clasp knife. From 
/a«ju«« £is i/ie^t, the name of a bmous 
Flemish cutler. (Dr. Jamieeon.) 

Jackdaa, Pr. of jaotdaw. 

Jacky, n. a child's night dress. S.Q. 
and Sw. Jacia, a gown, Fr. JaqwtU, 
a chOd'a coat 

Jaggin(g), n. a small load of hay. 

JaU, v.t. ki crack or spill. 

Jaist, vJ. to agist cattle. 

Jamb (Pr. jawm), n. the upright side 
of a window, door, chimney, etc. 

Jannock, n. bread made dl tye and 
oatmeaL 

Jannock, at^'. (1] upright, honourable^ 
feir. (2) Fit, jToper, good. [O.N. 
jq/n, O.Sw. jamn, even, jamta, to 
make ev^ 8w. D. iania, jiink, id. 
Jannock is thus the Korthumb. form 
of E. evefi, A.S. ^erw Ed.] 

Jar, v.\ to squabble, " They Aid nout 

Juble, v.t. to wet, to bemira 

Janp, vi. to splash over in or from a 

pail or Uke vesseL 
Jawer (Pr, of jabbetX idle talk. 
JeaJons,a<^'. feaniil, suspicious, alarmed. 
Jemmy-lang-neck, ) n. a name for the 
Jemmy -l&n^-legs, J heron, 
Jerdle. v.t. to dance. 
Jerry-nnllt, a^. ^ghtly, or misub- 

stantiallv built 
Jert, v.t. (1) to throw a stone under 

band. (2) To start PThis word is 

simply anotiier form of JeA, and ia 
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JE 

interesting as illustratmg the not in- 
frequent aubetitution in the northern 
ditJecta of f for £. Ed]. 

Jew's-tnunp, n. a JeVe-Mrp. 

Jige, 11.1. to creak. 

Jlxgetln', V. jolting shakii^. 

Jike, v.i. to creak. 

Jim, at^. neat, spruce, smart 

Jtmp, v.t. to indent or scallop ; as 
mualin borders, etc 

Ji^, cu^'. neat in attire, spmce, elegant 
Welsh, ffta^mp, fair, comely, neat. 

Jink, t.l tojin^e. 

Jizle, f.t. to move about in a twisting 
manner. See Qizle. 

Job, v.i. to fish for eels with a bimch 
of worms threaded upon worsted, in 
which material the teeth of the eels 
become entangled, and so their cap- 
ture is effected. 

Jobbf; familiar for Joseph. 

Job-nuts, m. cob-nuts. 

Joe, m, (1) a master. " To hejoa"=To 
he master. (2) A jest 

Jof^le, v.t. to shake. 

Joggly, adj. rough, uneven ; apphed to 
roads, or to a conveyance, etc. " Its 
nobbut ajoffgly road" 

Joo&ny-crooan; a name for the heron. 
A.S. cran, a crane. 

Jope, v.t to spot with dirt Comp 
Janp. 

Jor, v.t to jostle or pusL W. ffyra, to 
thrust, to prasa, 

Joseph, 7k a riding habit. 

Jonp, v.i. to jump. 

Jew, v.t. to push or jam with violence. 

Jowl,n. (1) thejaw. (3) The head and 
shoulder of a salmon. 

Jowler, It. a thick-jawed bound. 

Jununl^ent, n. confiision. 

Jump, n. a child's dress. 

Jumper, n. a miner's boring-tooL 

Junk, n, a lump, a piece. 

Jontish, a^. surly. 

Jnmut, Pr. of earth nut. 

Jyste, Pr. of joist. 



Kaoikin', a<^. looking about stupidly. 

Kaffle, (1) v.t. to perplex or entangle a 
person in conversation. Frohablj a 
Corr. of K cavil. (2) v.i. To become 
entangled ; of a skein of thread, 
twine, etc. 



Kail, n. (1) greens, cabbage. (2) Broth 
or pottage. IsL ial, Dan. jbaoZ, W. 
earn, cab oage, 

K^-pot, n, a larse metal pot for 
cooking meat andcaf"""" '-— ^'--- 



e together. 



Kait. See EeSd. 

Kamed, adf. cross, ill-tempered, awty. 
Eave, v.i. to give an awkward, waver- 
ing motion to the body. 
Kead, n. a sheep's louse. 
Seal CPr. of kaD), n. broth. Ifd. tool, 

Keb, v.t. to fish in the sea from a boat, 
for flukes, etc, with a line depending, 
from which project two cross-sticks, 
each with its own hook and snooding 
suspended. 

Keck, v.t. (1) to turn up a cart (S) To 
refiise with disdain. 

Keck, a. a jolt 

Keckle, v.i. to laugh violently. 

Keokla, v.i. to cackle. 

Kedge, n. a mischievous ohUd. 
Keek, v.i. to peep, to look stily. 

Keen, n, caustic. 
Keen, v.t. to bum with caustic. 
Keen, ac^. sharp, earnest, resolute. 
Keened : the hands are said to be 
keened with the frost, when the akin 
is broken or cracked, and a sore pro- 
Keens, n. cracks in the hands ; appUed 
to the chinks in chapped huids. See 

Keep, n. a reservoir for fish by the side 

Keeps and Cr^ks, hooks and eyes. 

Keigh (pron. like weigh), n. a key. 

Keisty, adj. daintj, squeamish. 

Keld, n. a spring or well ; as, "Kdd 
Gill Head, Comston fells. A,a. keld, 
Germ. qwJie, a spring or well, O.N. 
hdda, ions, Dan. kilde, 

Kelk, n. a kick, a blow. 

Kelk, v.t. to beat severely. 

Kelp, n. sea-weed burnt to make cinder 
or potash for potters. 

Kelter, n. condition, order. " He was 
i heigh jj^f^-"— He was in high con- 
dition. (2) Money, cash. 

Kemps, n, coarse hair among wool, 

Ken, vj, to know, to be acquainted 
with. CFris. and O.N.iouui, Dn. 
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KE 

Eenser, n. (1) one who knows. (2) A 
knowing person. O.N. kennvr, qui 
dovit, cognoscit, iwi peritus, TerBstus 
in aJiquS re. 

Eeiiidn(g), n. (1) an inklii^. (S) The 
diatance a peraon can see. (3) Re- 
cognition. 

Eenspack, } iz({).easiljknown,orknowa 

Kenspeck, ) by somethii^ peculiar. 
8.O. ketme^iaok, qui a]ioa fitcile 
agnoscit. 

Kent, p.p. of To ken. 

Sep, v.t. to catch anTthii^ falling (as 
a bail). A.S. cepin, to catch; to catch 
at, Gael ceap, to catch, stop. 

K.ep-bo, n, {\) a catch-hall. (2) The 
game of lumdball. 

Kept, 

Kernel, n. a knob of flesh, A.S. eymd, 

an indurated gland. 
Kerse, Pr. of creas. " Water-ier*^" 



Kersen, Pr. of Chriaten. 

l'SSS»,!r,.,tcM..„». 

Kesh, n. white-weed (a kind of hem- 
lock). ProT. " Hollow as a teeh." 

Keahy, a<^'. having a hollow etem. W. 
ef^taidd, tubular, hke hemlock. 

KeBlip, ) a calf's stomach salted, being 

Kealop, <j the substance used for curd- 
ling milk for cheese. It is commonly 
called rennet, or ruimet. Bu. kae»- 
litbbe, cheese rennet. Germ. kUdab, 
A.S. ceeetib, tnjllt curdled, curdling, 
S.Q. l$pe, cof^ulum. See Loppered. 
, Kessen, p.p. of To cast. (1) Said of 
sheep, which often, when heavy in 
the wool, get cast on their ba^ka in 
the furrows of a field, where, from 
the breadth of their backs and the 
upward slope of the ridge on each 
side, they are unable to move with- 
out human aid, and without which 
they perish, (2) Cast off ; aa, "let- 
ten c]yathes"= Cast-off clothes. (3) 
Waiped, not straight ; as, "Keuen 
planks "= Flanks that have become 
warped. 

KesBen-a|), Ha' a ! Has he turned u^ 
made his appearance, or been found. 

Kest, v.(, (I) to cast. (2) To enumerate. 

Kest, n. a twist or contortion. M. kett, 
a turn or cast. 

Kester, Pr. of Christopher, 

Ket, n. carrioa O.N. ket or kst, oaro, 
Don. kiSd, fleeh, meat, S.G. kitt. 



Ket-craa, n, the carrion. crow. 

Ketlock, n. charlock. 

KetmeBt, n. filtb, rubbish. 

Kevel, v.i. (1) to sprawl or gamtxd. (2) 
To climb clumsily. 

Kewin, n. a. jperiwmkle. [This is the 
cwtrm/n, of the Whitby neighbouAood, 
and of the coast of Durham. O.N, 
h&faiigT, hifv/ngr, N. kuvung, kawngje, 
tlie sea-snail or periwinkle, Ed.] 

Keyak, Pr. of cake. 

Kibble, n. a strong thick stick. S.G. 
kajle, bacillus, cippus. 

Kibble, v.t. to chip stones roughly. 

Kibty-oobty, adj. loitering, dairclling. 
"Don't stand Hbty-cobty theyar wi' 
the mouth o' fleetins ; loiteringly, 
vacantly, dawdling. 

Kick, v.i. to take offence. 

Kick, n, fashion, mode ; as, " Aw i' th' 
jtwje"— All in the feshion. 

KlcMsh, adj. irritable. 

Kickle, adj. uncertain, fickle, unsteady, 
tottering. 

Kid, n. a fagot. 

Eid, v.t. to bind up bgota. 

Kiddy, n. a small wooden block used 
in the game of bandy-cat M. kit, a 
piece of wood made small at both 
ends, to play with. 

Kilps, n. (1) crooked places, knots. "It 
hoy a deeal o'kilps in if'i^It has a 
great many crooks or crooked places 
places. (2) Pot-hooks. 

Km, n, a chap, a chilblain. 

Kin'-coagh, n. the whooping cough. A.S. 
cincunff, great laughter (from the in- 
voluntiuy convulsions it occasions, 
like laughter). 

Kind, adj. intimate, friendly. 

Kindle (pr. kinnl), v.i. to bring forth 
young, of a rabbit. 

Kuidly,arfji.(l)naturaUy. (2) Heartily, 
wbU. [ An interesting word 'from its 
retention, in the meaning which 
stands first, of . its original signifi- 
cation. Ed.] 

King's-cosMon, n. a sort of seat made 
by two boys crossing their hands, for 
a third, or for a child, to sit and bo 
carried on. 

Kink, n. (1) a twist (2) A violent, 
couTulsive fit of laughter or coughii^. 
Cu. M^ik, a twist, M. tint, a twist in 
thread or rope. 

Kink, v.i. to oe affected with a con- 
vulsive stoppage of breath, through 
' immoderate laughing or oiying j to 
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labour for breath as in the whooping 

congh. A.S. einemiff, great laughter, 

Teut kincken, difficulter apirare, 3w, 

kikjia, to pant, to gasP; 
Klnk-boost, n. the chiucough. Sw. 

KtAoj^ chincough. See Kin'-oon^ 
KinnB. n. chinks or crevices in rocks, 

cracks in the akin of tha humui 

body. A.S. mn«, a ohin^ cleft, nick. 
Klpe, v.i. to inHinuate to the dtaad- 

TOntage of anyone. 
Eip^r, ocfr'. livdj, nimhle, hght-fboted. 

Fin, kijmaan, to hop or leap about 

Bportively. 
Kipper : a term applied to salmon 



tyria-gdrd, church-jord. 

Elrtle, v.i. to flaunt, to give oneself airs. 

Siasiiig-bimch, n. a hoUy or laureati- 
nus bush hung up at Christmas, 
under which young peo^Je Idsa each 

EiBt,n.aoheat A.S.euf, O.andN.Fris. 
JtutB, O.N., S.a., and Sw. litta, W. 
hiiti, QaeL eitt«, M. kkUtt]/, Du. kitt, 
Don. kitte, Fin. kiitu. 

Kit, n. (1) a covered miUdng'paiL (S) 
A bairaL (3) A brood, a lomily. 

Kitchen, n. a tea-um. 

Kite, ». tlie belly. 

Kith, n. aoquaintanoa. Kith and kio, 
relations and frienda. A.S. d^ing, 
a relation. 

Eitle, n. a smock-frock, kirtle, or tunia 
W. ceitUn, a amock-frock 

Kitling, n, a kitten. 

Kittle, a4- (l) ticklish, difficult (2) 
Off one's balaiice, or easily put out 
of eqmlibriuia. "As kittU aa a mouse- 
trap.^ 

Kittle, (l)v.t. to tickle. (S) «.£ To itoh. 

Kittle, v.i. to kitten, of cats. 

Kittling, n. a tickling. 

Kittlish, aj^. ticklish, rather difBxnilt 
or delicate. Sw. kiitUg, ticklish. 

Kitty-wren, n. the wren. 

Kizzened, ai^. parched, withered. 

Klick-beaks, n. large hooks for catch- 
ing salmoQ by day-hght 

Knaan, p.p. of To know. 

Kmumel, Pr. of know nob 

Knack, v.t. to talk affeotedly and miu- 
dngly. "Spooada, said Spoddy, irtten 
he iemt to knack." 

Knaoker, n. a tanner. 

Knaggy, adj. (1) ill-tempered. (S) 
Knotty. Sw. knagg. 



LA 

Knaiyav (Pr. ctf knave), n. a lad, a 
servant 

Knap, T.t. (1) to strika (!) To arop 
with the teeth, to bite o£ Gael. 
huip, strika, bea^ lal. kiieppa, to bite. 

Kni^ n. a blow. QaeL iaiap^ a little 
blow, 

Knef^ v.t, to nip or crop off amall 
pieces of anytning, as the younc 
shoots cS b&igea, by the teeth of 
cattle, or the top shoot of a plant to 
prevent its further growth. 

Ksit, (1) v.i. to unite. Bees are said 
to knit when they hang in a duster 
together after swonning. (2'] v.i. To 
tie a knot; as, "Knit a knot O.N. 
h/oAta, nodare, Dan. knytU, to tie in 

ino^- 1 ^***'' '^- 'foock-knoed. 
Knoclue, n. a knuckle. 
Knockled-cow, n. a cow that has newly 

calved, 
Knodden, p.p. of To knead. 
g^JP'jn.alargetub. 
Knorr, n. (1) a amall ball mode of heavv 

wood. See Spell and Knorr, (S) A 

dwarfish fellow, a hard f^ow. 
Knot, n. a rocky-summit 
Know, Pr. of knoll, a bare ronnded 

hillock, an eminence. 
Elregglety, adj. not firm, unstable. 
Krin^lety-kronglety, adv. in a mean- 

denng, serpentine, or crooked manner 

or form. 
Kroth, n. a frame to lay sheep on for 

salving, ete. 
Kye, n. jif. cows, kina. 
Kyloes, n. small Highland cattle. 



tAft, Fr, tS. low. 

Latun (Fr. of lawing), n. Koing to law. 

Labour, v.t. to cultivate the earth. 

LabouTBome, adj. laborious. 

Lace, v.t. to beat or thrash. 

I^che. 7k a gutter washed by the tide 

on tne sea shore. 
I^ad, n. (1) a lover, a sweetheart (S) 

A boy-servant ; a low, common joutL 
Lade, v.t. to take water by hand out of 

apoiid,eto. "To 2iK&out watter''— 

To bale it out. 
Lad-licked, a^. licked or beaten by a 

youth or lad. 
LM's-love, n. the plant Soathem-wood. 
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Lady-binL ) n. the small red beetle 

Lady-clock, j {Coccindla 7-puMlala). 

laA-fs-^auxk, n. the plant Cuckoo- 
flower. 

LaAer, n. the number of eggs laid by 
a hen before she begiua to wish to sit. 

ZiSig, oc^'. slow, last. 

Lag, n, the< narrow board or atave of a 
barrel or tub. 

Lag, or Lag last, ia eaid bj boys when 
playing at pitch and tosa, or other 
games, in order that they may be- 
speak the last pitch. 

Laggins, n. the part of the wooden 
frame work upon which the atones 
are laid when building an arcli, S.Q. 
lagg, Du. lagen, a form or mould to 
make bricks in. 

Laidin, n. burthen. 

Laik, i v.i. to play. A.S. team, lacan. 

Lake, ( to play, O.N. leika, Dan. lege, 
Sw. leka. 

Laird, n. a farmer's eldest son, a pro- 
prietor of land. 

Lairly, a^. disagreeable, idle, base. 

Lait,».(. to search, to seek for. O.H.letta, 
ijuffirere, Dan. lede, Sw. lata. 

Laited, p.p. searched for, found. 

Lalyam (Fr. of Idun), vj. to beat 
soundly. 

Lake, n, a play, a game. A.S. Idt:, play, 
sport, O.N. leUhr, Dan. l^, Sw. let. 

Lake, e.i. to be costive, said oT cattla 

Laker, n. one who plays. O.N. leitari, 
Fin. Idkari, jocu&tor. 

Latking, ?i. a toy. 

Lall, v.i. to shoot out the tongue. 

L^op, v,t. to l>Bat, to thrash soundly. 

LaJlops, n. a slattern. 

Lam, v.t. to beat soundly. 

Lamb's- wool-aky : a sky cliaracterised 
by a collection of white orbicular 
masses of cloud. 

Lampers, n. excrescences of flesh above 
the teeth in horses. 

Lang o", 0, all owing to ( as, "It's 
o' lavg o' h'"i it was done " = It ia all 
entirely through him it was done. 
A-S.gdang, in conaequeuce, owing to. 

Lang, v.i, to long. A.3. langian, Dan. 
langei. 

Lang, adj. tall 

Lang-hundred, n. the hundred of six 

Lang-marks, n. indelible congenital 
marks on the skina of children. 

Idag-lftst, adv. at length, in the end. 
"At iiMS'-iHr "—At the laat end. 



LA 

Langled, p.^. having the legs tied to- 

eether by metinB of a ligature, which 

leaves some liberty of motion. 
Lang-length, adv. at full length. " He 

fell down o' his lang-lmglA. 
Langles, n. atrapa or chaina to bind 

horses' feet with. 
Lang-Ieyan ; a name for the throat 
Langmontli, n. a spade long and narrow, 

with which drains are cut in soft land. 
Lang-sen, adv. long since, a long time 

ago. 
Lang-settle, n. a homely bo&. 
Xiang-streak'd, ot^'. laid down at full 

length. 
XiangBome, adj. tedious. A.S. langtam, 

durable, lasting. 
lAng-tnng, u. a babbler, a gossip. Du. 

iang-tong, a babbler, teller of tales. 
Lang way, A (used adverbially), much. 

" It's a lang-way t>etter." 
IJang-wayB, ado. lengthways. 
Lankister-loup, n. the game of leapfrw. 
Lant, v.t. (1) to loo at cards. (2) To 

over-reach, to beggar, 
Lant, n. the game of loo. 
Lant, n. old or stale urine. 
Lantem-leet, n. the bom or ^aas at 

the sides of a lanthorn. 
LanterB, n. players at the game of loo. 
Lap, v.t. to wrap up, to cover. M. 

Uiap, to fold up, to double. 
Lap up, v.i. to give up, to leave off. 
Lap, It. the skirt or lappet. 
Lap. n. a lai^ bundle or truss of straw. 

"A tap o' streeS." Fin. lappo, fceni 



Lajmed, adj. folded, wrapped. 
Lark, n. a wild fellow. 
Iiark-heeled, adj. long-heeled. 
Lam (Pr. of learn), vJ. to teach. 
Lash, v.t. (1) to kick out (2) To comb 

the hair. (3) To beat severely. 
Lash-comb, n. a wide-toothed coml), 
Lashin', adj. large, big. " He's a lathin' 

fellow. 
Ijaak. See Lisk. 
Laatenest, adj. most lasting. 
Zjasty, a<ff. lasting. 
Late. See Lait. 

Lathe, Tt, a bam. Dan. lade, Sw. lada. 
Latly, Pr. of lately. 
Latt, v.L to lath, iio nail laths to spars 

or joists, as for the purpose of 

plaatering. 
Latt-rlver, n. a person who makes laths. 
Lank, v.C. to strike, to beat. 
Lauk, See Look- 
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linker, n. a weeding iron. 

Lankin', n. weeding with a kind of 

Lay ; to lay down, to bow down ploughed 

land with grass. To lay to one's 

hand, to help. 
Laj, v.t. to ddiver a woman. To lay 

an edged-tool, to re-steel its edge. 
Lay, n. (1) a wager. (2) Any grass 

land. (3) Poor-rate. 
Iia7,v,f. to allaj, assuage, soothe. Dan. 

/die, to lull. 
Lajrlack, Pr. of Ulao. 
Lea, In. a scythe. OJST. le, Dan. 
Leagh, | lee, Sw. lie, N.Fris. fee. 
Leiid (Pr. of lead), n. a vat for dje- 
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a cart, convey by casting. 

Sw, leda, to convey. 
Le^er, n. a tendon. 
Lead-nails, n. naib used by plumbers 

in covering the roof of a house with 

lead. 
Lea^ n. fat round the kidneys of a 

slaughtered animal. 
Lea-stone, ». a scythe-sharpener. 
Leak, Fr. of look. 
Leaksta t look you ! 
Leim, Pr. of lean. 
Lean, v.t. to connive at, to hide a &ult. 

[O.N. l^/na, to conceal, O.Sw. and 

Sw. D. iiina, N. ISyna, Dan. lotme. 

Ed.] 
Learn, v.t. to teach. 
Learning, n. correction, discipline. 
liea-Band, n. the sand which is put on 

the strickle, with which tlie scythe 

is sharpened. 
LeciBow, n. a pasture ground. A.S. 

Leastways, adv. at least 

Leath, Pr. of loatL 

Leatke, n. part of a skein of wool 

Leather, v.i. to travel at a great speed; 

said <k horses. "They dud lealher 

it;" "They com leatAenn on" = 

They came galloping on. 
L«ST,Pr. of lief. 
LeSv-hod: let -me (or anything else) 

go, leave off holding. 
J;^^}C.rr.oI.l.v». 
Leek, n. a leak. Du. leet, O.'S. leki, 

atillatio, Dan. laik, a leak, Sw. lOck. 
Leek, v.t. to leak. 
Leek on, v.t. to pour on, to add water 

to the mash in brewing. 
Xieok of^ v.t. to drain or draw off; also 
50 
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a brewing term. A.S. leccan, to 
wet, moisten, Dut. lecken, to leak or 

Leckii^, n, a leaking. 
Leddher-head, n. a blockhead. 
Lee, Pr. of lie. 
Lee, n. (1) humour discharged ipna a 

wound or sore. (2) Urine. (3) Lyfi 

of ashes. 



Lae^t (Pr. of hght), ».i. to hempen, to 

foil out ; as, '^Leet what may I'll 

du it." 
Leeght (Corr. of al^ht), v.i. to fall, 

settle, come to the ground ; as, " I 

leet o' my heead." 
Leeght on, v. l to fall in or meet with, 

to succeed. 
Lee-lang, adv. live-long. 
Leemers, ) n. ripe nuts, such as slip 
Leemins, i readily from the husk. 
Iieeny, acy. alert, active. 
Leet. See Let. 
Leet ; a form of Lite. 
Leet, v.t. to pretend, feign. 
Leetnin' (Pr. of Ughtning), n. the break 

Leet-akirts, n. a woman of disreputable 
conduct. 

Leetsome, adj. light, pleasant-looking, 
cheerfuL 

Lee with a lid on : a term for a no- 
torious he. 

Leh, Corr. of let. "Zeh me aleyan," 

Leister, n. an eel spear, a spear for 
catehiug fisk For round fish, as 
mort, sprods, salmon, flooks, etc., it 
is simply a barbed trident, upm the 
points or barbs of which they are 
impaled : for eels, a flat-headed 
trident with the three prongs near 
together and serrated, between which 
they are caught and held by the 
teeth of the instrument. O.N. ItMa, 

Lele, acij. loyal, Mthful, true. 

Len, v.t. te lend. O.Fris. Una, Du. 

leenen, A.S. Itsnan. 
Length, R. stature. "He'sagirtJsn^A" 

=He is very taE 
Lent-grain, n. the spring cropa. 
Leak. See Lisk. 
I^ See Let lite. Let on. Let wite, 

I*t drive, v.i. to attack with violence. 
Let lite, v.t to inform, disdose, moke 
known. See Lite. 
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Jiet on, e.t. to admit knowledge or ac- 
quaintance with a. fact or circiim- 
stance, to discloae, make known. 

Let wlte, v.l. to cause to know, to in- 
form, to communicate knowledge to 
(a person, of a thing). 

Let, 11. impediment, hindrance. 

Leugh, jwei. of To laugh. 

Lenk, Pr, of look. 

Lewis, n. an iron dovetail inserted into 
holes bored into large stones, bj 
which to lift them into their places 
in building. 

Lew, adj. wold, calm. 

Lew-warm, adj. luke-warm. Teut. 
Itiiiwen, tepefacere. 

Leyace (Pr. of lace), v.l. to beat or 
thrash. 

Leyad, Pr. of load. 

Leyaf; Pr. of loaf. 

Leyam, Pr. of lame. 

Leyan, CoiT. of alone. "Lehmaieyan." 
=Let me alone. 

Leyan, n. a loan. 

Leyap, pret. of leap. See Loup. 

Leyazy-lump (Pr. of lazy-lumpj, n, a 
Muggard, 

Ley-land, n. land unbroken by the 
plough. 

Lickln', n. a beating. 

Lids, n. manner, fashion, w^, kind. 
"Don't du a that ijd!s"— Don't do 
in that manner, eto. 

Lie^ ) adv. soon, willing. A.S. leaf. 

Lieve, j "Vi as lief die"=I had as 

Lift, v.t. (1) to draw or cut for the deal. 
(3) To steal. 

Lig, n.i. to lie down, to lie. A.S. licgan 
or ligraan, O.Fris. liffO, Du. liggeti, 
O.N. tiggja, Dan. ligge, S.G. and Sw. 
ligga. 

Lig, v.i. to lay a thing down, to put or 
piacoathing, Q.'ii,ieggja,^vi.liigga, 
Dan. icegge, to lay, place, put. 

Lig down, To, {of land). To sow arable 
land in due course with grass seeds 
for permaueut pasture. 

L^ intnl, To, To eat or work vigor- 
ously, to attack with energy. 

Lig on, v.t. to lay on. Cattle are said 
to 'Hig it on," when they thrive well 
and fatten fast '^Lig on Mm"= 
Beat him soundly or porseveringly, 

Llg-a-bed, ti. a lazy person. 

Lig-a-Iame, u.t. to maim. 

Ligger, n. (1) one who lies in bed a 
Itmg time or ;esta a long time ; as, 



"A lang ligger." (2) A branch of 
thorn or other tree cut half through 
and laid along the top of a plashed 

Like, at^. and adv. likely, probably ; 
as, "Lite to have been kdled ;" "I's 
like to du if^I am certain to do 
it ; almost, I am under necessity to 

Like, Better nor. Bettor than was 
expected. 

Like. Used as a qualifying suffix ; 
as, "Heieagood sort of a man 2t:i:«;" 
"He was onnish-Me in drink "= 
Somewhat the worse for liquor. 

Likely, adj. (l) resembling. (2) Suit- 
able, promising, good-looking. 

Likened. "IhadJifejjerftobei&owned" 
-= I was "in danger o^ or near, being 
drowned. 

Likliest, Pr. of likeliest. 

LiklinesB, n. likelihood, appearance. 
" Theyar's neya lUdinea o' rain to 

Liklyi Pr. of hkely. 

LUe, adj. little. Dan. UUe, Sw. Wla. 

Lile-house, n. a privy. Dan. lillekmu. 

Lile-worth, a<^. of Uttle worth. 

TJll, v.t, to assuage pain. 

millow, n. a blase in a fire. O.N. 

l^gi, flamma. 
Lilt, v.t. (1) to jerk or spring. (2) To 

lift up on one side suddenly. 
Lilt, n, a jerk or spring. 
Limber, ad/', supple, flexible. 
Lime-ass. n. the refuse of lime-kilns, 

Ce. cinders and powdered Ume. 
Limmers, n. pi. a pair of shafts for a 

cart or carritwe. O.N. limar, pL of 

lind, ramus arboris. 
Limp, adj. flaccid, limber, supple. W. 

Uimp, smooth, sleek, soft 
Lin, n. a pool. 
Lin, n. linen. O.N. lin, W. Utn, flai, 

A.S. flit flai, linen, Sw. linaa. 
Lined, adj. intoxicated. 
Ling, n. heather (the plant). O.if. Htm, 

lyng, erica, Dan. lyn^, heather, heath, 

S.G. and Sw. ^ung: 
Ling-besom, n. a broom made of Ling. 
Linge, v.t. (1) to beat, to thrash, to 

excel. (2) To take in, to impose 

LinkSj n. black puddings. 

Lin-pm, n. a lincb-pin. 

Liptel, n. the stone which hes across a 

door or window. Fr, Unteav. 
Lin-tree, n. a lime-tree. 

SI 
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libt'Webater, ». a linen weaver. 
Iiippen, v.l. to expect, to rely, to trust to. 
LiiAig, n. meal and water beat smooth 

to put into broth. 
Lirt, v.t. to walk or move in a quick or 

lively manner, or with an tur of pert- 

Lirty-Kig, n. a wanton, gig^ng laaa. 
Lirty-fcick, v.i. to gambol, to ftiak. 
Liah, a^. active, strong, nimble. 
Lisk, n. the flank : other forma being 

LeskiLask. 
List, v.t. to incline a cask or vessel on 

one side. 
Listing, M, the list or border of woollen 

Ute, v.t. (1) to expect or depend on, to 
rely upon. (2) To meet with, to lall 

Lithe, a^: (1) smooth, siipple. (2) Ob- 
sequious, tumble. A.S. liSe. 

Lith^ v.t. to thicken broth or soup 
with oatmeal W. lltth, meal soaked 
in water, GaeL lite, porridge. 

Lithesome, adj. gay, clieerfuL 

Lithin', n. a thickening for broth, made 
of oatmeal. 

Little -a-dow, adj. worthless. 

Littlest, adj. least. 

Liven, v.l. to euliven. 

Liver, v.t. to deliver. Du. lm>em, to 
deliver, Tian.leMre, 8w. lefverera, Fr. 
livrer. 

Liverance, n. dehverv. 

Loane, n. the first o&r. 

Lob, n, a clown, a clumsy fellow. W. 
llob, a dull fellow, a blockhead. 

Lobaconse, n. a dish, consisting of meat 
cut in small pieces and cocSced in a 
pan with potatoes. 

Lock, n. a small quantity of hay, wool, 
etc O.N. iocir, a lock or tuft of hair. 

Locker, adj. (1) loose, spongy. (2) Ex- 
pensive, extravagant 

Lockered, ao&". entangled ; said of the 
hair when matted. 

Lockspit, n. a small cut witb a spade. 

Loggerhead, n. a blockhead. 

Lointer, v.i. to laa to loiter. 

Lointerptns. "To mek Mnt^'pifu"= 
To idle away time. 

IjoU, v.i. to loiter, to saunter, to lounge. 
O.N. lolia, segniter agere. 

Lollop, v.t. to milk in a la^, waddling 
manner, to move heavily. 

Lollies, n. an idle, lounging female. 

lZ^^ \ '««'■ ^'^'^> awkward. 
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Lomper, v.i. to walk heavily; applied 
to the action of a horse. 

Lone, adi'. A feme man, a man living by 
himself ; a lone woman, a woman un- 
married, or without a male protector. 

Lonesome, adj. lonely. 

Lonnin', ) n. a lane. O.Fiis. and N.Fria. 

Looan, \ lona. 

Looaz. Fr. of lose. 

Loop, n. part of the bii^ of a door. 

Lopper, v.i. id curdle, to coagulate. 

Loppered, ac^. curdled. IsL hlavp, 
curdled milk, S.G. I6pe. 

Lopper-ear'd, adf. having long, flabby 

Lops an' tops : the small branches and 

tope of trees. 
Lorry, n. a brawL 
Lot, v.e, to allot. 
Iiother, v.i. to splash in water. 
Lout, n, (1) a blow, a thump. (2) 

Coarse grass on the moors, 
Louk, v.t. to weed. 
Loukera, m. weeders. 
Lound,aj6'. calm, out of the wind. O.N. 

lognf a dead c^m, Ban. luwn, shelter- 

ea, warm, Sw. htg^t, calm, quiet, 

serene, W. Uonydd, still, calm. 
Iioup, u.i. toleap. O.N.A&tapo, currere, 

8w. lopa. 
Loup, n. a leap or spring. 
Loup, Pr. of loop 
Loapin-pow, Pr. of leaping-pole. 
Louse, adj. (1) loose. O.N. latit, solu- 

tuB. (2) Impure, disorderiy. 
Louse, ) v.t. to loose. "To lowte 'em 
Lowse, j out on t' common "^To let 

cattle go upon the common. 
LoDse-end, To be at a. To be in an 

unsettled, dissipated state. 
Lousely, adv. loosely, lightly. 
Lous-ith'-heft, n. a disorderiy person, 

a spendthrift. 
Lonze, v.t. to take lice from the person 

and garments, as beggars do. 
IiOW, v.t. to blaze, to name. O.N. loffo, 

flammare, flagrare, Dan. lae, S.G. and 

8w. l&ffa. 
Low, n. a flame. 
Lo'nuDce, n. allowance, set quantity of 

beer. M. loaranse, a thii^ allowed. 
Lowse, n. the privilege of turning out 

cattle on the commons. "WeVe a 

Lowsen, v.t. to loosen. 
Lubber-head, n. a stupid fellow. 
Lug, «, (1) the ear. (2) A handle. "A 
pitcher wi' two lug*." 



Log, v.t. to pull the hEkir. Sw. Itiffffa, 

to pull by the hair. 
Log^in and rivin. Fulling and tea.^iIlf^ 
Lufe, Pr. of look. To lui on, to regarf 

with kindness and consideration. 
Lnm, n. a deep pool A deep still pool 

overshadowed with trees. O.N. luraa, 



, I. mischieC 

Lump, v.i. to be or look sulky. 

Lunge, (1) v.i. to plunge, to rush for- 
wwd with violence. (2) v.t. To lungt 
a colt, in breaking him in, is to hold 
him with a long rope and drive him 
round a circle. 

Lnngeous, ai^. (I) tough, cruel, vin- 
dictivB ; Ukely to do a sudden bad 
turn. (2) Awkward. 

Lni^, 71. an idle parson. 

Ltiivy, <n^'. idle. 

Luthabut, Pr. (rf look thee but. 

LuT-bam, ) 

Lny-begitten-bam, W. a bastard. 

LoT-child, ) 

Luyesome, adj. lovely. A-8. lu/ium. 

LyriBg, n. a cdiallow depresaion or hol- 
low, of some width, in the sands, in 
which the sea remains at low water. 
These depressious are said to be due 
to the continually shifting channels 
of the river which runa mto More- 
cambe Bay. W. Kyr, a water-course, 
a channeL 



M&, v.t. to make. 

Hoa (Pr. of maw), the human stomach 
as well aa that of any animal A.S. 
maga. 

Maa, Pr. of mow. pret. Maew or 
Mew. fp. Maau. 

"Mmin, Pr. of mowing. A day's mow- 
ing is about three roods. 

Maak, n. a maggot or gentle. 

Haaky, at^. fidl of m^gots. 

^'"'■•") p.p. mown. 

Maander, Fr. of maunder. 

Maap (Pr. of mope), v.i. to maunder, 
to wander about in an objectless, va- 
cant manner. Dan. laaabe, to mope. 

Maapment, n. rigmarole, nonsense. 

Mad, ac^. angry, stark mad, very angry. 

Madam, a title used in the provinces 
to women under the rank of Lady, 
but moving in respectable society. 
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Maddle, v.l. and i. (1) to confuse, to 

perplfei, to rave or be delirious. (S) 

To miss one's way. 
Made. WhatnMiiflyou there?— What 

caused you to be there, what business 

had you ? 
Madge, n, (1) the jack at nine-pins, so 

called &om its often consisting of the 

nudge or fetlock-bone of ahorse. (2) 

A magpie. 
Madge-beyan, n. the fetlock-bone of a 

Madlin, n. a bad memory. 
Mad-pash, n. a mad fellow. 
Maew, prk. of To mow. 

MafBe, v.i. (1) to hesitete, to Mtor, to. 
act by means inadequate to the at- 
tainment of the object or end pro- 
posed, like one in dotage. (2) To 
stammer, to mumble. 

Mafflebom, n. a blundering, inefficient 
person. 

Mafflin', n. one that has not much sense, 
a simpleton, 

MafiUng, cuiy. trifling, clumsy, weak, 
feeble. 

Maggot, n. a whim. 

Maggoty, adj. whimsical 

Maggy, n. a mt^ie. 

Maid, n. (1) a girl. (S) A clothes-horse. 

Main, aid. great. A main man. The 
varra main = The greatest part. 

Maister, n. the huslHind. 

Maister, ac^'. principal ; as, MattUr 
drain = Principal drain. 

Maisterdom, n. the upper hand. 

Malaterful, adj. imperious, headstrong. 

Malsterlin', n. a would-be master, a 
petty master. 

Maistly, adj. mostly, generally. 

M&ist-what, > cuiv. for toe most 

Maiyast-what, ) part, 

Maiyad, Pr, of made. 

Maiyast, Pr. of most 

Maiyast on eud^ adv. almost continu- 
ally or unceasmgly. 

Mak', Fr. of make. 

Mak', n? (1) sort, spades. (2) Bace, 
family. 

Makin, n. the yellow flag. QaeL mea- 
can, a flag iris. 

Makkin', n, making. A.S. matvng, 
maldng, contrivance, 

JJ^y^ I Familiar for Mary. 

Mammy-seeak (Pr. of Mammy-sick), 
oc^*. never easy but when at homo 
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Ifan, n. a pile of stones or turf built 
upon the highest part of a mountain. 
W. TOoen, a stone. 

Manch, v.l. to munch, to eat greedily. 

Mauder, n. manner, kind. 

Uanifolda, n, the intestines ; &om 
their consisting of many folds. 



Manltduneut, Corr. 

Man-lceen, adf. Of the state of a hull 

when dangerous. 
Manned, adj. waited on, attended. 
Manner, Pr. of mannre. 
Mannerly, ck^'. decent, neat. 
MB'^ n i sh , adj. manly. 
Mantle, v.L to embrace kindly. 
Happen ifioir. of may happen), adv. pro- 

bahly, perhaps. 

£S.; !"'■<" »•"'"'• 

Mares'-tails, n. a name for long, nar- 
row and irregular clouds, white or of 
a light colour. 

Maiget, Corr. of Margaret. 

Maijery, n. a cat Cf. Sans, mdjy&ra, 
from mry', to clean, or the animal 
that always cleans it^lf. M. Miiller, 
Lect. on the Science of l.anguage, p. 
367, second edition, 1862. 

Marks, n. the impressions made by the 
feet of the otter. 

Marlock, n. a frolic, gambol, or vc^ary, 
rough sports ; generally used in the 

Marrow, Ti. an equal, a companion, a 
. fellow :—- 



Marrow, v.t. to match, to equal 
Marred, at$. spoiled ; particularly of 

persons. 
Marriable, a<ii. marriageable. 
Marry; an ejaculatory expression, al- 

ludmg in its origin to the Virgin 

Martin, n. a spayed heifer. See firee- 

Martin. 
Martlemas, Corr. of Martinm& 
Masli,(l)i'.{. to bruiseto pieces. (2)v.i, 

To go along with a great impetus ; 

as, "He com magkin' down." 
Mash, n. a large quantity ; as, " We 

hed a, modi on if'^We had a large 

quantity of it. 
Mashelment, n. wheat and barley grown 

and ground together. 
Mashmeut, n. anything cut up and 

mixed together. 
54 
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(Pr. of massacre), v.t. to ill- 
treat, to butcher. 

Matter, v.t. to approve of. "I don't 
nuuter it." 

Matty, ) n. the mark pitched at in the 

Motty, { game of Pitch and TosiS. 

Manm, ) a^. (1) mellow. (2) Gentle, 

Mawm, { quiet 

Manments, n. trifles. 

Mannd^ n. a lai^ basket. A.S. mand, 
a basket, Du. mand, a basket orwioker 
pannier. 

Mannder, ii.i. to wander about thought- 
fully, to wander in talking, to mope | 
about without object. 

Manps, n. a. stupid person. i 

Mant, Pr. of malt 

Mayast, I -on-end, adio. almost con- 

Meyast, \ tinually, perpetually. i 

Mazelin', n. one that has not much 

Me. I, Here, as in most parts of the 
North, it is usual to say 'me' for 
'I' in such instances aa, "Wha's i 

theeyar V Ana. " Its me." I 

Meadow, n. a field used for growing 
h^, in distinction to a pasture. 

Meal (Pr. of meal), n. oatmeaL 

Mefil-poke, n. a meal-bag. 

Meal-seeds, n. the husks of oats. 

Meal's-meat, n. meat enough for a meaL 
A.S. nu^lmete. ' 

Mefily-nionthed, adj. vetj particular I 

and cautious in speeoK ' 

Mean (Pr. of moan), a.i. to moan or 
lament. A cow, when very ill and 
moaning, is said to be " meanin her- 
self." 

Meanin', n. an indication or hint. 

Mear, Pr. of more. 

Meat, M. victuals, board. " I get 12*. 
a-week an'mym«o(," i.e, my victuals. 

Meat-heyaJ, (w^'. having an appetite for 

Med, pret. of To make. 

Medcal^ n. a calf's pluck, or heart, 

Uver, and lungs. 
Meeda, Pr. of meadow. 
Meet, a<^'. even with ; as, " FD be meet 

wi' tha." 
Meeterly, adv. tolerably well, mode- 

Meetin's, n. the meeting of two cur- 
rents of the tide in Morecambe Bay, 
often producing a rough and dan- 
gerous sea for small on^. 
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Mek count on, To. To reckon on, relj 
upon. 

Mek t' daer, To. To fasten the door. 

Mek a h&nd on. To. To destroy. 

Mek sner, To. To put in a safe place. 

Mek aU split. To. To act with or 
apply great violence. 

Melder, n. (1) a kiln full of oata, or as 
many as are ground at a time. (2) A 
making or grinding of meal for the 
winter's stock. O.N. tneldr, actus 
molendi. 

Melgreaves, n. quicksands. O.N. meir, 
a place full of sand. 

Mell, li.i. to meddle. O.F. mealer, mis- 
cere, inuniscere ; to mix oneself up 
in matters with which he has no 
businesa Minsheu, in v. 

Mali, n. a mallet or large wooden ham- 
mer, a two-handled hammer. Lai 
malleus, O.N. ttiMia, conterere. To 
get the rriell is to obtain a mallet in 
prize ploughing, as a prize for the 
worst ploughing. Cf. the " wooden 
spoon" of the universities. The 
mell is fiied upon the winner's (?) 
plough, or sometimes stuck in the 
piece of land ploughed by him. [The 
origin of this expression is obscure, 
and many guesses at its derivation 
have been made, all more or less 
unsatisfactory. The mei^sheaf in 
Cleveland used to be made of the 
last com severed in winning the 
harvest, and made of extra size, and 
with much care and observance. £d.] 

Mendment, n. amendment. 

Mends, n. amends, recompense, satis- 
faction, recovery. 

Menfolk, n. the male populatioa S.G. 
Tiumfolk, viri, mares. 

Menner, ) minnow 

Mennard, j 

Mense, v.t. to grace, to ornament, to 
decorate. ''Gaa an' mente thysel 
up" = Go and make your toilette. 

Mense, n. decency, propriety, hospi- 
tality, politeness, good manners, 
kindness. "He hea naidher meme 
nor seuso"=He has neither good 
manners nor tact "For mense" = 
For decency st^. O.N. mirnka, hu- 
manitas. 
Mensefbl, a4). polite, decent, managing, 

thoughtful. 
MeoB, Pr. of mess. 
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Meoa-pot, n. a mesa-pot. 

Mere, ii. a lake. 

Mere-stans, n. boundary stones for 
dividing separate holdii^ of land, 
which were very common before 



Merge, n. mud, sludge. 

Merry, n. the wild cherry. 

Merry -begot, adj. illegitimate. 

Merry-danceis, n. a name for the 
Northern Lights or aurora bormlie. 

Merry-go-round, n. a revoli-ing ma- 
chine upon which children ride at 
country fairs and races. 

Merry-neet, n. a rustic ball, a night 
appropriated to mirth, festivity, and 
various amusements. 

Meael, Pr. of myself 

Mess, v.t. to muddle, to bungle. 

MetaJ, m. broken stones for mending 

Mew, pret. of To mow. 

Mezzor, Pr. of measure. 

Mich, adj. much. 

Miche, v.t. to cheat artfully. ["Shall 
the blessed sun of heaven prove a 
micher, and eat blackberries!" Ed.} 

Mich-like, adj. much the same. 

Miclde, adj. much, great. A Lonsdale 
proverb runs thus ; 

" Manr littlH meyak ■ fnuUij^ 

Middin', n. a dunghill. "Cock o' th' 
mitMi»" = The principal person of a 
place, one who is looked up to for lay- 
mg down the law. A.S. miading, Dan. 
r/^dding. It is also a contemptuous 
name for a dirty woman. 

Middin-crsA, n. " 



Middin-pant, n. the filthy receptacle 

of the drainage of a cow-house. 
Middlin', acjr. (I) tolerable, pretty well 

m health. (2) Not very welL " I's 

nobbut middlin." 
Midge, n. a very small fly, a goat A.8. 

myg, a gnat, Sw, mygga, Dan. myg. 
Mii^ordtn, n. the milt or spleen. 
Miff, n. displeasure, ill humour. 
Miff-ma^ n. nonsense. 
Mightful, a4j. full of might, powerful 
Mihilmass, Pr. of Michaelmas. 
Milder, n. oatmeal when first ground, 

with all the dust and seeda tether. 

See Melder. 
Milk-lead, n. a cistern lined with lead, 

used for keeping milk in. 
MiiloLesB, n. the produce of a daily. 
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Miller, n, a large white motlu 

Miller, To drown the. To put too 

much water in one's gr<?. The 
origin of the phrase is obvious. 

Miller-thoain, n. a small bird of the 
wren apecies. 

Mill in ', n. a beating, a drubbing. 

Mind, v.t. to obawre, to Dotice par- 
ticularly, to regard. " Thou tmndt 
as I wor gangin heyam," "Mind ta 
tliink on"=Be careM thou remem- 

MJiigle-mangle, n. confusion. 

Mir^ n. darkness. O.N. myrhr, tene- 

brse, A.S. mire. 
MiriL, adj. dark. O.N. myrkr, tene- 

brosuB, ohBcuruB, A.S. mire, Sw. mSrhy 

Dan. mnrk. 
MirkBome, adj. daili. 
Misbehodden, adj. disobliging oSen- 

sivB. " I niwer gav her a raUbehod- 

den word." 
Miscanter, n. a misBdventure. 
MiBctaee^ n. misfortune. 
Miscoe, Pr. of mlBcalL 
Misconster, Corr. of misconstrue. 
Miserable, ot^'. greedy, covetous. 
Misfit, n. anytlimg that does not fit or 

Misforten, n. a palliative term for being 

improperly enceinte. 
Mish-maah, n. a, confused mass, a hodge- 
podge. 8.G. mitt-mmk, Sw. ntwcA- 

match, hodge-podge. 
Miaken, v.t. to oe ignorant of, not to 

know, to mistake. 
Mialike, v.t. to dislike. O.N. and Sw. 

migliJta, displicere. 
Misllppen, v.t. to suspect, 
Mismaimered, adj. unbecoming. 
MisFdit's, n. anything missing. " I's 

lukkan fer t' misKn'a""- 1 am looking 

for the missing ones. 
Mistaen, ) ,. ., , 
Mlstakken, J '^- ""sl^™- 
Mistress, n. a wife, the mietrees of the 

house. 
Mite, )i. a small worm. 
Mittena, n. hedging gloves, made of 

strong leather. 
Mixen, n. a dungtiill. 
Mizzle, ». small rain. 
Moant, Corr. of must not. 
Moat, Pr. of malt. See Ma,nt. 
Moat-cammens, n. the little beards or 

shoots when malt berins to sprout 
Moat-kill, Pr. of malt-kiln. 
Mobbl^ v.t. to pelt with stones. 



MO 

Moider, v.t. to distract or t>ewilder, to 
confuse or perplei. 

Moll, v.i. to toil or labour very hard. 

MoUiarof, ) v.t. to Vill, to kdl witliin 

Mollicrath, \ a little. 

Monny-feet, n. (I) the millipee. (2) 
The creeping crow-foot {rammetUvt 
r^ten*, Lin a). 

Mooed, adj. crowded, crammed. 

Mool, n.(. to rumple, to disorder. 

Moonleet-flit, n. removiiag one's good.'^ 
from a house during the night with- 
out having paid the rent. 

Moored, adj. diseased with red water. 

Moor-pout, «. a young grouse. 

Moosen, v.t. to guess by the handM. 

Mooter (Corr. of multure), n. the toll 
of com taken by the miller for grind- 
ing it. Ft. mttuMwe, grinding, miller'a 

Mooter, v.t. to take toll of com at a 
mill J i.e. to appropriate a portion of 
it for the grinding. 

Mop, n. a meeting or fair where servanta 

Mop, v.t. to took about in a lively 
noticing manner ; said of an infant. 
" She fnope about." 

MoT«oyor than that : Besides, over 
and above that^ 

Mor|^, n, dirt in thin condition, sludge. 

Monah, adj. causing an inclination or 
appetite for more. 

Mom, See To-mom. 

Mort, n. a young salmon. 

Moss, n. a morasB, a peat bog. 

Moss. " I can make neither mou nor 
sand on him'^Make nothing of him. 

Moss-wood, n. trunks and stumps of 
trees, frequently found in morasflea. 

Mottey, n. talk, speech, opinion. Pro- 
bably a corr. of motto. 

Mottey, n. the mark at which quoit« 
are thrown. 

Mond, Pr. of mould. 

Mon'd-booard, n. a smooUi curved plate 
of iron on a plough to facilitate the 
turning over of the soil ailer it haa 
been cut by the coulter and share. 

Mon'dy, n. a mole-catcher. 

Moa'dy-warp, ti. a mole. O.N. mdd- 
vaj-pa, talpa, Dan. middearp, A.S. 
nrndean/rp, S.G. m/utlwcerpd. [From 
A.S. weorpaii, to cast, O.N. verpa, to 
throw or neap up ; s&,at aerpa haug, 
ffart, to heap up a grave-hill, a bank 
or fence. Ed. j 

Mool, v.i. to grow mouldy. 
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Moiuer, n. (1) a cat. (2) A moiiBe- 
catcher. 

Month-hod (Pr. of mouth-hold), ». 
plenty of grass for cattle. 

Mow, n. hay (more rarely com) stacked 
or stoT«d in a bam. A.S. mowe. 

Mow-bomt-ha7, n. hay which has fer- 
mented in the stack. 

Mow-stead, n. the division or portion 
of a bam appropriated to the recep- 
tion of a stack. 

Mttct, v.t. (I) to manure land. (2) To 
cleanse out a cow-house or stable, 
etc. S.O. motia, stabula purgore, 
fimum auferre. 

Mack, Ti. (1) manure, dirt (2) A con- 
temptuous name for money. 

Mnck-drag, n. a kind of fork, with 
three prongs bent down at right 
angles to the handle, for puUing 
manure out of a cart. 

Muck-fork, n. a dung-fork. 

Muck-heap, n, (1) a dunghilL (2) A 
dirty, untidy person. 

MncEment, n. dirt, or anything worth- 
less, " It's nowt but miusJemtiU." 

Mnck-mlddin', n. a dunghill. 

Muck-sweat, n., excessive perspiration. 
" He's o' of a mtict-tiBedt." 

Mncky, ar^'. dirty, wet, rainy, "It's 
nobbut mucti/ weddher." 

Mucky, v.t. to diri.y, to soiL 

Mud, adj. muddy, confused, muddled. 

Mud, V. aux. must, might 

Mudder, (1) Pr. of mother. (2) The 
womb, Sw.mo(for,womb, A,S,m(irfer, 
0,FriB. moder, 

Mnddher, n. a thick slimy substance 
for converting wine into vinegar. 
S.O. modder, fees, apurcitiea ista, qiuo 
in fundo dohorum residet, 

Maddly, ck^. thick, foggy. 

Mue (Cforr. of mow), v.t. to make mouths. 

Mofls, n. woollen gloves without sepa- 
rate fingers. S.G, muff, manica bye- 
Mug, n. a ^ or mist 

Mug, n. a sheep without horns. 

Mnggle, ) v.i.toskulkawayunobserved, 

Miggle, j or by stealth. 

Muggy, ac(i. dose and damp, generally 
apfjied to the weather, 

Miu£ adj. the small or dusty part of 

turf or peat. Qael. mul, W, minlwg, 

sweepings, Du. nid, the dust or 

crumbling of turf, N. Fris. mall, 

, mould, earth, dust, M.G. 
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Mumchance, To sit To sit lifeless, 
and without joining in the conver- 
sation. 

Mummle, Pr. of mumble. 

Muininle, n, a mumbling, a murmur. 
8w. miimmd. " He tobes o' of a miim- 
mle, yan can't tell what a say." 

Mump, v.i. to be buUq'. 

Mump,».(.tooatheartily, O.N.mampa, 
inter buccas recipere, de voraci esu 
dicitur. 

Mun, n, the mouth. "To maiyak mun* 
at" is to make mouths at. CFris. 
mand, O.N. munnr, 8w. mun, Dan, 
mund, M.O. mum. 

Mnn, V. au^. must O.N. mun, pres. 
ind. verbi auiil. mmia. 

Mnn-be, n. an unavoidable event. 

Muuce : must I, 

Mnimet : must not. 

Munt, v.i. to hint by signs. [Probably a 
form of ' mint,' the more usual mean- 
ings of which are to aim, intend, 
n^ke a show of doing a thing ; whence 
would follow the meaning given here, 
Ed.] 

MUTgeon, n. rubbish, earth cut up and 
thrown aside in order to get peats. 

Murky, a<{). obscure, dark. 

MdtI, v.t. to crumble, to fall in pieces. 

Mu^ \ "*'■ *■* °"^'' '*'' c™"^'*'®' 
Mush, n. anything mashed, oruahed or 

bruised refuse. 
Mushmeat, n. food in a pulpy state, or 

Hnahment, n. the dusty refuse of any 

dry substance. 
Muzzle, v.t. (1) to drink excessively. 

(2) To trifle, to skulk. 
MuzzUn', acN. trifling, drinking. 
Muzzy, ad), naif-drunk, atupe&ed with 



S^ ( Pr, of na " I hae na brass " 

jjg^y*' j =1 have no money. 

Nab, n. (I) a cant term for the head. 
(2) The summit of an abrupt eminence 
or steep place, a height. S.Q. nabb, 
promontorium. 

NafOin', n. one almost an idiot. 
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Nag, v.t. (1) to natter or nibble a« a 
mouse. (2) To be querulous and 
sitTca.8tic Sw. naffga, to nibble, to 
peek, Dan. noffe, to gnaw. 

Kaggiu-pibin, n. a, slight but constant 
and annoying pain ; of toothache, etc. 

Naggle, v.t. to gnaw. 

Naggy, a4i- toucbj, irritable, quairel- 

Nawder } Pr.of neither. SeeNowther. 
Nail, Thou can't say black's my. I 

defy you to impeach njy integrity. 
Nailer, n. a person who makes or sells 

Nancey -pretty (Oorr. of "None so 
pretty "), m. the lesser London Pride. 

Nanny, n. a goat. 

Nanny-pie, n, a kind of oata ; perhaps 
from their beiu^ partly black in the 
huisk, and lookmg somewhat like a 
magpie. 

Nantle, v.t. to caress, to fondle. 

Nap, a stroke, a blow. " I gev him & 
jwp"— I gave him a stroke. 

Nap-at-noon, n. the purple goat's 
beard (Trapogon porrifohiit. Linn.) 
which expands itu flowers only in the 
forenoon, after which they close. 

Nappy, n. (1) fine ale. (2) Toddy. 

Nappy, Kuij. & little intozioated. 

Nar, adj. nearer. 

Narmest, ac^ nearest. Sw. nttstnoM, 

Narrst, a^. nearest. O.N. meraL 
Nasty, ad/. (1) dirty. (2) Ill-tempered, 

disagreeable. 
N&tclies, Pr. of notches, 

S&j ••-"'"■ 

Natter. See Gnatter. 

Nattercrop, rt. a peevish person. 

Nattered, ac^. ill-tempered. 

Nattle, v.i. to be busy about trifles. 

Nanghty-pack, n. an old phrase of 
abuse ; but in N. Lonsd. applied to 
children in a softer manner. 

Nay, v.a. to deny. 

Nay-say, m. a refusal 

Nay-then ; a phrase implying doubt, 
msappointment, or wonder. " J/au- 
then, if that be t' keyas (case), rll 
away"=Indeed ! then in that case 
I soall go. 

NeSt, 7b Uie fist. O.N. htiefi, pugnus, 
Dan. ncsve, Sw. nSfve, fist, hand, 

NeaC Double- n. the clenched fist. 

Neaf-foll, n. a handluU. 
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Neiik, Pr. of nook. 

Neamel, Corr. of nimble. 

Neamly, Pr. of namely, 

Nean, Pr. of noon. 

Neapins, both hands fuU. 

Near, a4f. (1) the left side of a horse 

is usually termed the near side. (2) 

Close, penurious. 
Near-hand, adv. almost 
Nearmer, oc^'. nearer, Dan. fuermere. 
Nearmest, a(i;. nearest. Dan. TUBrmetl. 
Near-scented, a^'. not catching the 

scent till too near. 
Nea'^bar, Pr. of nowhere. 
Neb, n. (1) the nose. (2) A bill or 

beak of a bird. A.8. neb, O.N. ne66^ 

rostrum avium, 
Nebber, Pr. of neighbour. 
Necked, adj. broken in the neck ; ap- 

pUed to com beaten by wind. 
Nedder, Pr. of nether i as, ''Redder 

Kellet," "jVec&ferWyreadale," "Jfed- 

der Carke." 
Neddhenner, adj. nearer, lower. 
Neddy, n. a jackass. 
Neese, v.i. to sneeze. A.S. nie»an, 

O.N. hnjosa, Dan. nj/ie, to sneeze, 

Sw. nff»a, Du. niumi, 
Neest, adj. nigbest. 
Neet, Pr. of night. 
Neet, n. (1) the egg of a louse. (2) 

Five sheaves of grain set upright. 
Nep, v.t. See Knep, 
Ner, conj. nor, than. O. Fris. ner, nor, 

Neah, adj. tender, soft, delicate, weak. 
A.S. hie»c, M.Q. hnatgt. 

Nesht, Corr. of next. 

Nesp, v.t. to pick off the ends of goose- 
berries. 

Nesp, n. the calyx of a gooeebeny. 0. 
tno»pe, a bud. 

Ness, n. a promontory. Sw. nUt, a cape, 
a promontory. 



Nessle, ) 



L to fidget about. 



Nestlin', n. the smallest bird in the nest. 

Nether-side, n. the aide at which a 
horse is mounted. 

Nettin, n. old urine, chamber lye. 
O.Fris. netien. 

Neuk, Pr, of nook. 

New-comes, n. strangers newly arrived. 

Newel, ra. a pillar of wood or stone in 
which the steps of a winding stair- 
case terminate. 

New-land, n. land newly broken up 
and ploughed. 
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Neyable, Corr. of navel 

Neyakt, Pr. of naked. 

Neyam, Pr. of name. 

Nibs, n, the email handles attached to 
the pole of a mytho. 

Nicely, adv. well in health, 

Nick, v.t. {1) to deceive, to cheat. (2) 
To catch m the act. 

Nicked i' t' hoead—Crazy. 

Nick-stick, n. a tally or stick notched 
for reckoning. 

NiSy-nafly, ad/, insignificant, trLfiing. 
" He's a niffy-naffy feUow." 

Nifle, v.t. to steal articles of small value, 
to pilfer. 

Nif^e, (1) v.t. to nibble, to eat or do 
anything mincindy, to h^gle in a 
bargain. (2) v.i. To walk with short, 
mincing steps. 

Nigglin', adj. contemptible, mean. 

Nigh, v.t. to approach^ to touch. 

Nigkest-abont : a term applied to the 
riiortest cut. 

Ninmel, Pr. of nimble. 

Ning-nang, n. a sorry iade of a. horse, 

Nip, n, a pinch, a small quantity. 

Nip-cheese, n- a miserly person. 

Nip-flt, n. a tight fit ; said of any 
garment that fits tightly. 

Nip up, v.t. to snatch up hastily. 

Nirl, n. a knot. 

NiTver, Coir, of never, 

Noah's-arks, n. cirrus clouds, supposed 
to resemble the ark, indicating rain. 
[The Cleveland form of this word is 
Noe-ship, the Prov, 8w. being Jfoa- 
tkeppet, where Noa is a corruption of 
the genitive of Odin, who was the 
Qod of the waters and weather gene- 
rally. Thus, ark is a corruption, ei- 
tending to Denmark as well as over 
much of Ei^laiid, The Dan. prov, 
phrase is Arken bygget (the ark is 
built) ; in CleveL it ia said ".tVoa 
thip B oop." Ed.] 

Nt^ Pr, of none. 

Nob, n. (1) the head: hence (2) A 
person in a superior station in 
fife. 

Nob, v.t. to strike. See Nope. 

Nobbnt (Contr. of Nought bat), adv. 

Nod^e, v.i. (I) to be half asleep (2) 
To shake the head. 

Noddy : ' the name of an old game at 
cards, where anyone who makes 21 
is called a luiddy or simpleton. 

Noddy, n, ft fool. 
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Noddy -pate, n. a wmpleton- 
No-for, adv. not (ax, Le. near. 
Nogf^ n, (1) a double glass of spirits. 

(2) A small wooden kit. 
No{^ n. the game of nine-pins. 
Noggy-wife, n. strong linen thread. 
Noit, ) n. the time during which a cow 
Note, j gives milk. 
Nooon. See N5an. 
Nooat, Pr. of note. 
Nook, n. the fireside, the chimney 

comer in farm-houses. 
Nope, n. a small blow. " I gev him a 

w>pe on t' heead," 
Nope, v.t. to give a knock. 
Noper, n. a blow on the head. " I gev 

mm a noper." 
Nor, adv. than. 
Notcb-rtick, n. a tally or notched stick. 

See Nick-stick. 
Nonght-at-dow : used adjectively of 

persons ; worthless. 
Nouth, Pr, of north. 
Nows and thena, At. Occa^onalljf, 

"Nobbut novs and thmi»"= Only 

now and then. 
Kowt (Pr. of nought), adv. nothing. 

"He's nowt to me "'-Is no relation 

to me. At noirt, on no consideration 

whatever. It fits o' to nout, it fita 

exactly. 
Nowther, conj. neither, 
Noyls, II. the refuse of wool and 

sUk. 
Nub, v.t. to give a hint or signal by a 

private touch with the hand, elbow, 

Nnb, n. a hint so given. 

Naddher, Corr. of another. 

Numb, oc^*. dull, stupid. 

Narses, n. the kidneys. "She was weel 
ligged-on i' t' nvr»e* " = There was 
much fat about the kidneys ; said of 
a slaughtered beast. O.N. nl/ra, a 
kidney, S.tt, njura. (Eask, p. 51.) 

Nnts,Toflght. The nuts are threaded 
on a string, and one of them being 
slipped to the end of the string is 
laid on a boy's cap, when his an- 
tagonist, with another nut similarly 
strung and slipped to the end, en- 
deavours to crack it by a stroke with 
his own. This is done by each boy 
alternately imta one of the nutsyields. 
See Job-nnts. 

Nuzzling,»i,(l) spending time on trifles. 
(2) Nestling. 
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Oalas, Ft. of always 

Oblrat 1 Pr. of Oh but I 

Od swinge, b, rustic oath. 

Odd, ot^'. single. 

Odd, n. a ainall point of land or pi^> 

TOontory; as, "Green Odd." N.Fria. 

odd, lal. oddr, lingula teme, 

mSJ"^- »"*>■«'• 

Oddments, n, trifles, reuuiants. 

'Od drat it, ) 

'Od rabbet it, f a species of mild im- 

'Od rot it, ( precation. 

'Od wlte it, ) 

Odds, M. difference. "At oddt"= At vsn- 

Od zoes, a vailed oath— God's woes. 
Off-at-hooks (used as an at(;.), out of 
temper, or unwelL 



Off-at-slde, ) ,. . 
Off-it, ' J "*^- 1 



Off-come, n. a stranger. 

Off'Cuminln', ck^. off-coming. 

Offen, Pr. of often. 

Off-gangiu', adj. A word qualifying 
an outgoing tenant's proportion of 
the wheat crop of a tarni, tilled for 
and sown by himself but not reaped 
until after he has left the iarm. See 
Away-going. 

Ofter, adv. oflener. 

Oggle, v.i. to stare. (Probably a corr, 
of ««le). 

O-i-t'-welL A game practised, at races 
and fairs and other places of amuse- 
ment, with three pegs, which are put 
into three circular holes made in the 
ground, about two feet apart, and 
forming a triangle. In this case each 
hole contains a peg about two feet 
long upon which is deposited either 
a small knife or some copper. The 
person playing gives so much for 
each stick he throws at the pegs, 
and gets all the articles that are 
thrown off so as to fall on the out- 
side of the holes. A game somewhat 
corresponding to that of "Aunt Sally " 
in the South. 

Olderman, Corr. of alderman. 

Ole, Pr. of owl. 

Olyet, n. an evlet-hole. 

Ome, Pr. of elm. 

Ommost, adv. almost. 

On, prep, ot " Mek mich on him." 
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Ouely (pr. oanly), ot^'. lonely, aolitatr. 

Onnish, cuij. somewhat advanced. "He 
was onni$k-]ike i' drink," 

Onny, Pr. trf any. 

Onny-bit like. " I'll cum an t' weddher I 

be onny-bit fi£«''s-I will come if the | 

weather he at all decent. | 

Onset, n, a dwelling-house and out- 
buUdings. 

Onst (pr. wonst), adv. once. 

Oo, pron. he, she. 

Ooiith, Pr. of oa*i. 

Ooavl (Ctarr. of hovel or huwil), n. a 
fingeiHDoke. [The word hovel ^uwil 
OThuffle) in Cleveland ia a diminu- 
tive from O.E. KoiB, kowve, hoove, a 
hood. Ed.] 

Ooer (Oorr. of ower for over), adj. upper. 

Oo«rllTe, ) (Pr. of over-live), v.l. to 

Owerleeve, j outlive. O.Fria. Mrfira. 

Oon, n. an oven. S-G. wjn. i 

Oostan, Pr. of Ulverstoa. 

Oozle (Pr. of ouzel), n. a blackbird. ' 

AS. ode. 

Oppen, Pr. of open. 

Oration, n. noise, uproar. 

Orchen (Pr. of urchin), n, a hedgehog. 

Orchet, Corr. of orchard. 

Cried, orf?'. not thriving. 

Omary, Corr. of ordinary. 

Ortfl, n. the refuse of hay left in the 
stall by cattle. [Ct Jutland, orred, 
arret, the remnants of fodder wMted 



Oss, v.i. and t. to try, to ofier, begin, 
attempt, or set about anything. "He 
niwer o*»B»"=He never makes the 
attempt W. on, to offer to do, to 
attempt. 

Other, eonj. either. 

Othergates, adv. otherwise. 

Othetsome, adj. others. 

Oner, jot^. over, above, beyond. "Ouer 
and aboon " = Over and above, 

Ouei^t, v.t. to overtake. 

Ouer-welted, adj. overturned. AS. 
ofer, over, and toeallian, to rolL 

Oner-year, cuff, over-year ; as, "An 
over-year ham"'- A ham of last year. 
Du. overjarigA, above a year. 

Ougbt, n, anything, 

Oomer, v.t. to shadow, Fr. ombrer, to 
shadow, to shade, Lat. wnbra. 

Onsen, n. oxen. 
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oStin', ! "■ ^ ei^fsion "f pleasure. 

Outbreck (Pr. of outbreak), n. a crop- 
ping out. "When B, vein of coal, free- 
stone, etc. appears on the surfiic* it 
is called an outbreck. 

Outen, adv. out of doore. 

Out-lonse, b, the pririlege of turning 
out cattle on a common. 

Out-o-heart, a^'. out of condition ; of 

Outrake, n. a free paasa^ for sheep 
from enclosed land to an open com- 

Oata, To be at. To be in a state of 
variance with imy. 

Outahot, n. a projection, a lean-to. 

Outside, a^. solitajy, retired, lonely. 

Overseen, acfi'. tipsy. 

Ower-t'-hip, To have one over = To 
have the upper hand of him. (Origin- 
ally a term m wrestling). 

Owler, Corr. of alder. 

Owts, n, any considerable quantity. 
" Hez ta CfiBli on it 1 " = Have you 
any conaiderable quantity of it I 
Simply a corruption of ought. 



Pace-eggB, n. eegs boiled hard and 
dyed or stainedvariouB colours, given 
to children at the time of Easter. 

Pack, n, (li a heap or quantity. (2) A 
ptdlar's bundle. (3) A flock of cer- 
tain animals. 

Pack, v.i. to collect together as birds 
do in flocks. 

Packman, n, a pedlar. 

Fackneedie, ii, a very small eel ; which 
somewhat resembles the instrument 
BO called. 

Fack-rag-day, n. the laat day of a fair, 
when clothiera, etc pack up their 
remnants. 

Pa^k-thread, To talk=To talk non- 

Packway, n, a narrow paved way, by 
which goods could be conveyed only 
on pack-horses. 

Packy, adj. heavy with clouds packed 
together ; thus they say before a 
thunderstorm, "It lukspciciu." 

Pad, v.L to make a path by waUcing on 
an uutracked aur&ce. 

Pad, n. (1) a sort of saddle on which 
country market women commonly 
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ride, different both from the pack- 
saddle and the side-saddle, of a clumsy 
make, and padded and quilted. Used 
likewise by millers and malsters. (2) 
A path. A.B.pttad, O.Yr\a.pad, Du. 
padt, a path. 

Paddle, (1) v.i. to make short steps in 
walking, (2) v.t. To support a child 
as yet unable to walk, ao as to aid it 
in its attemps to use its feet. 

Paddock, n. a toad. A.S. pad, a toad, 
O.N. padda, rana, Du. padda, Sw. 
padda, Dau.padde. 

Paddock-speyan, n. the spawn of the 
toad. [padde-tlod. 

Paddock-steyaJ, n. a toad-stooL Du. 

Pad-rooad, n, a footpath, 

Pair-of- stairs, n. a flight of stairs. 

Paiae, v.i. to walk about leisurely, or 
lazily,, [In Clevel. the Sormpiding 
(pt. pahsling), and meaning saunter- 
ing, lounging about lazily or heavily, 
occurs, which 1 collate with the nearly 
synonymous Prov. Sw. piila, and 
pieliff, poorly, indisposed. No doubt 
eventually referrible to a common 
source with A.8.piie, pidie, heavy. 
Ed.] 

Pakky, n. a small or young eel, some- 
times called a packneedle. 

Pan, 0.1.(1) to fit or taUy. (2) To frame 
"■ a learner. 



Panches (aform of paunches), n, tripe. 

PaDuage, ti. (1) the mast of the oak 
and beech which swine feed on in 
the woods. (2) The right of turning 
out hc^ to feed on mast in woods. 

Pauter, n. a snare for birds, made of 

Pappy, n. (1) the female breast (2) 
The nipple of the same. (3) A 
mother's milk. 

Par, Pr. of pair. 

Paxe, v.i. to go off, to get worse. "T' 
covipares fearftdly," 

Pallet, v.t. to plaister or whitewash. 

Panng, n. injury, corruption. 

Parkin, ju a sort of cake made of oat- 
meal and treacle. 

Parlish (Oorr. of perilous), adv. exceed- 
ingly ; as, "Parliek rich." 

Parrock, n. a small field for calves, etc. 
A.Q. parruc oe pearroc. 

Parse], n. parsley. 

Pash, v.t. (1) to Btrilje with violence so 
as to break to pieces. (2) To walk 
or trudge about " He's olas pashia 
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Pasb, n. a he&vj shower. 
Pashy, adj. wet, rainy ; as, "patky 
weather ;" also dirty ; aa, "A paxky 

Patrick, Corr. of partridge. 

P&ttle, v.L to pat gently with the hand. 

P&ttle, ». a Bmall ehan) spade to edge 
sods with, or clean plougha. 

Pauk, v.i. to go about awkwardly or 
slowly. 

Pauky, oA', inquisitive. 

Panliig (Corr. of tarpaulin), n. a cover- 
ing for a cart or waggon. 

Paom, Pr. of palm. 

PaunoB, n. the catkins of the willow. 

Paam-Sunday, n, the Sunday before 
Easter. 

Paup.c.s. "Tapoffipahout"— Towalk 
about meaniiLglesaly. 

Pawt, v.i. to potter, to do work in an 
idle, slovenly way. 

Peaking, a4). prying. 

Peakish, ac^j. simple, rude. 

Peal, n. a noise or uproar. 

Pean, v.t. to strike or beat. 

Pearchlng, adj. cold, penetratiog [onch- 
ing, 

Peark, ?; i. to peep, to pry inquisitively. 

Pearkers, «. young roots able to perch. 
A form of 'perckers.' 

Peddle, )i. light and eaay employment ; 
as, "It would be a nice peddle for 
him"=Employment without much 
labour, suited to one not capable of 
much exertion. 

Peddle, v-t. to do anything sUghtly, to 
trifle, to do work ineSectually. 

Pedlar's-basket, n. a name for the ivy- 
leaved snapdragon (Antirrhinum cym- 
baUaria, Linn.). 

Pee, v.i. to look with one eye, to squint, 

Peed, adi. blind of one eye. 

Feeping-hide, n. a nursery pastime, in 
which the child is amused by the 
alternate hiding and exposure iS the 

Peerk, v.i. to walk conaequentially. 

Peerti, adj. brisk, lively. 

Pee-roh, adj. (l) cunoiag. (2) Cross, 

cruisty. 
Peewit : a shout or cry of "peewit" 

made use of b- ' ■" '■'-- ~' 

** Hounds and 

"HiAlnt'bolloi', 
llVftt dni'ut aj PhwU," 
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Peg, {l)n.i. to move briskly. (S)r.(.To 
beat 

Peggy, n. a Eumpletoo. 

PeU, v.t. and i. (1) to trouble, to harass. 
(2) To be actively or enei^tically 
moving or working. 

Peimealston, n. a granite boulder-stone. 

Pelk, v.t. to beat, to thrash. 

Pell, n. a heavy shower of rain or hail, 
with strong wind. 

Pelse, n. (I) trash, refuse, vile stuff. 
(S) A mean, worthless person. 

Pelt^ n. a skin with the fur on. 

Pelt, m. (1) a blow or stroke. (2) A 
rage or passion. 

Pelter, m. anything large. 

Pelter, v.t. to batter, to beat. 

Pen, n. the root of a feather. 

Pen. This word is said to be of Ph<B- 
niciaa extraction, and signifies head 
or eminence. We have many names 
in Cornwall, Wales, and Cumberland 
which begin with pea: — Pen-wort- 
ham, /'«n-court, Pen-dock, Pen-dre, 
Pen-hill, Pen-man Maur, Pen-ning- 
ton in Fumess, Pen-y-gent, Pwi-ryth, 
Pen-iyn, Pen-zance, Pen -ruddock, 
Pe?i-dragon, Pen-domer, PeTi-ning- 
ham fWigton), Pen-brook, Pen-den, 
Pen-cher, Pen-coyd, Peii-comb, Pen- 
creek, Pen-nicui^ Pen-nister (York), 
Pen-denelow, Pm-dennis, Pen-den- 
nock Point, Pen-dle-hill, Pen-die 
Forest, Pe/i-dleton. 

Penfeddher, n. (1) a word descriptive of 
the state of young birds heiore the 
feathers have become developed. (2) 
A term ap^hed to a horse whose hair 
is rough. 

Pent'UB, (Pr. of penthouse), n. the part 
of a roof which projects over the 
outer wall of a house, and sometimes 
sufficiently wide to walk under ; also 
an open shed or projection over a 
door. W. penty, a penthouse. 

Pwper, v.t. (1) to rate or scold. (2) 
To beat, to thrash. 

Penal, n, three cards of tfae same 
number. Corr. of pair royaL 

Perished, aiy. starved with cold. 

Perk, v.t. to start up, to grow brisk. 
W. perc, compact, tnm, lively. 

Peii:y, adj. saucy. 

Pern, jf. i.to over-roast ordiy, to shrivel up. 

Peaterment, n. embarassment. 

Pat, n, (1) anangijmood. "Shetukth' 
pet an wodn't cum," (2) A cade Of 
house lamb. 
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Pet-lip, 

Pett, ac&'. petted. 

Petted, a4)'. indulged, spoilt 

Fettish, eulj. passionate, ill-humoured, 

Fettles, n, low or mean grammar 
scholars. The lower fwholars at Cart- 
mel school were formerly so called. 

Pettle,w.i!. to coai, to play with, to trifle. 

Pettlement,*!. easy, trifling jobs of wort 

Pettling, adf, trifling, 

Feyl, v.l. (1) to .weary. (2) To beat. 
Bee PeU. 

FUronet, n. (1) a magpie. M. piednat, 
a magpie, W. pioden. (2) A peony. 

Fick, n. pitch. "It's as dark a&piek." 
W. pyg, pitch, Gael, pic, M. piok, 
AM. pic, O.'FiiB. pit, Du.jMci, Finn. 
piAia. 

Fick, n. a sharp-pointed mason's tool 
for &cing hmestone. 

Pick, v.t. (1) to fling or pitch, to push 
suddenly. (2) To cast a calf; as, 
"T' cow's pieisrf her coaf." (3) To 
glean com. 

Pick-dark, a/f;. quite or pitch dark. 

Picker, n. the man who pitches com or 
hay up on to the waggon. 

Pickfork,) )i. a pitchfork. Dan, pii, 

Piksfork, J a pike. 

Pickle, »i. a small quantity. 

Pickle, v.t. to soak wheat. 

Picks, n.pl- diamonds at cards. Pro- 
bably from their two sharp points 
resembling a limestone pick. 

Pick np, u.i. to vomit. 

Piddle, v.i. to go about pretendii^ to 
work, but doing little or nothing. 

Pie, To make a. To combine in order 
to make money. 

Piece, )(.(!) a field or enclosure. (3) 
A little while. 

Fienumy, n. a magpie. 

Pig-cote, n. a pig-sty. 

Pigglii, n. a Bmall wooden Tesael made 
in the mauoer of a half barrel, and 
having one stave lon^ than the 
rest for a handle. W.picyn, a wooden 
vesBel hooped. 

IHg-huU, n, a pig-sty. 

Pignut^ n. the earthnut (Bamvin 

Pigtail, n. a hrthing candle. 

Pike, 11. (. to pick. 

Pike, n. (1) the summit of a rocky 
mountam ; as Stickle Piie, near 
Broughton, in Fumesa. (2) A large 
cock of hay. Dan. pit. 
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Pike, n. a hay-fork, a pitch-fork. 
PUcM, rm. pointed. 
«^£; (...«,« of „-a 
FUe, n. (1) a blade of grass. (2) The 
head of an arrow. M. pyle, a sharp- 
pointed iron ferule on an arrow, O.N. 
S'Ja, sagitta, pilum, Sw. pH, arrow. 
It, shaft, Dan. pit, id, (3) A small 

Pile, Cross and, Oross and Pol^ Gross 
and Head. On early pennies the 
obverse had the kin^s liead on it, 
and on the reverse was a cross. At 
this cross the penny for change was 
often cut into four tarthiugs. 

Pill-gill, n. a raree show. 

Pin, On the. On the qui vive. 

Pin, In a merry. In a merry humour. 

Pin, v.t. (1) to do a thing in haste. (2) 
To foaten down, to secure. " I'll pin 
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Pinch, v.t. to plait linen. 

Pinch, n. the game of pitch-halfpenny, 

or pitch-and-hustie. 
Finder, v.t. to scorch, to shrivel np 

by the action of fire. 
Pine, v.t. to hunger, to femish, A.S. 

pinan, to grow lean. 
Pinfold, n. a pound for cattle. 
Pink, n. a young salmon. 
Fink, v.t. to strike a blow at the eyes. 
Fink of afellow. A— An eitraordmary 

character. 
Pinnel, n. hard clayey gravel. 
Pipe, V. t. to cry, to whimper, to whine. 

Sw. pipa, to pipe, whine, cry, Dan, 

Pipe-stopper, n. a broken piece of a 
clay tobacco pipe. 

I^pin', n. the noise made by bees pre- 
paratory to swarming, 

Pippin, n. (1) the seed of an apple. (2) 
A species of apple which contains a 
large core. 

Pips, Jt the flowers of cowshps nsed 
in making cowslip wine. 

Pirn, n. a stick witn a loop of cord for 
twistii^ on the nose of a refractory 

Flme«l, a^. dried up, pined. 

Pirns, n. a kind of ring for a vicious 

Pirty, Corr. of pret^. 

Pismire, n, an ant a.Q. myra, formica, 

A.S. myra, Ou. pinneire, an ant. 
Pitsibed, n. the dandelion. Da jrittt- 

bedfk, Fr. pitienlit, dandehon, 
63 
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Pitch, v.t. to pave roughly, 

Pitclied, ac^. of cheeae exposed at fiiire 

or markets hj the dairy trad not bj 

Bomple. "To pilah a dairy" ia to 

carry the whole to the market or tair 

at once. 
Pitcher, n. the man who lifta or pitches 

the reaped com or baj up oa the 

waggou. 
Pith, n. force, atrength, might 
Ftt-Bteeads, n. circiilaT places ia coppice 

wood, where charcoal has been made. 
Pitted, at^'. matched. 
Flack, n. a piece of money. 
Plantin', n. a plantation. [dabble. 

Plastl, n. a puddle. Sw. platia, to 
Plosli, v.C. to cut (hedges). 
Plat, n. (1) a long heap of hay. (2) A 

small foot-bridge. 
Play-sliarp : be quick. 
Pleiin (Pr. of plain), v.t. to tell tales 
. against, to complain fretfuUy. Pr, 

seplaindre, to complain, to lEunent. 
Plean, n. a tell-tale. 
Plflanin', adj. complainings 
Pleanipie, n. a tale-bearer. 
Please, v.L to satisfy, to pay. 
Pletts, n. plaits. 
PUghtly, adv. diligently. 
Pliri^ v.t. (1) to bheter. (2) To excite 

the redness in the akin which pre- 
cedes a blister. 
Ploo-snck, n. a ploughshare. 
Plop, n. the noise of anything falling 

into water. Gael plab, a soft noise, 

as of a body falling into water, 
Plack, n. the heart, liver and lungs of 

an animaL 
Pluohin', n. the worsted plucked from 

the machine while the wheel tuma. 
Pliu;, v.t. to pull (as the hair), 8.0. 

jXocka, Fellete. 
Plum, a4/. upright, perpendicular. Plum 

Plump, adv. exactly, directly. "Plvmp 

up "=■ Up to the mark. 
Poached, adj. of land trodden by cattle 

when in a wet state. 
Poachin', adj. swampy. 

ffioes, t "■ Po^dge-a child's term. 

Fock-Eirr, n. a pock-mark. 

Pock-arred, I adj. marked with the 

Pock-marked, ( small-pox. 

Pock-mark, n. a scar left by the small- 
pox. A. S. poc, a pock, a pustule. 

Pod, ». a foot — generally a -child's. 
" Put down thi lile pod." 
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Pod, v.t. to shoot a marble im&irly by 

jerking the hand. - 
Poddinger, n. a coarse earthenware pot 

with a handle, used for eating por- 

rid^ from. 
Poddi^ Corr. of porridge. " Seyav 

thee wind to cool thee podduh ; a 

saucy phrase. M. poddatk, pot^e, 
Foddish-pot, n. the same as Poddinger. 
Point, v.t. to fill up the joints of a wail 

with mortar. 
PointthBearth,To. To put down one's 

foot to the ground. 
Pointer, n, a guide-post. 
Poke, n, a bag or sock. 
Poky, adj. inquisitive. 
Polled-cow, 11. a cow witiiout homa. 
Poo, Pr. of pull. 
Pook, n, the belly, the stomach, 
Poortmantle, n. a bag for a cloak or 

mantle, a portmant^u. 
Popple, v.i.to bubble up. 
Porfle, v.t. to hoard, to save. 
Porker, «. a young hog fctted for the 

purpose of oeing eaten &esh. 
Forriwinkles, Corr. of periwinkles. 
Portapin, n. a teetotum. 
Fobs, v.t. tu dash or abake anything 

forcibly in the water. 
Poaay {Pr, of Pursy), adj. thick, short, 

fot. 
Pot-crate, n. a large open basket to 

carry crockery in. 
Pote, n. a amall stroke on the head. 
Pots, n. crockery. 

Potscar, i Ti. a potshAd or piece of 
Pot-share, j broken pottery. 
Potter, n. a hawker of earthenware. 
Potter, v.t. to poke. 
Pottery-ware, n. earthenware. 
Pottiker, n. an apothecary. 
Pouk, n. a pimple or blister. 
Pou't (Pr. of poult), n. a young bird. 
Pow, n. the poll or head. 
Pow, v.t. to cut the hair of the head. 
Powder, v.L to bustle, to hasten. 
Powdered, p.p. sprinkled over, "A 

^xBxent powderai with purple studs." 
Powse, ». dirt, refuse, ofiaL W. piit, 

what is expelled. 
Powsement, n. refuse, lumber. 
Pox, n, the small-pox. 
Prattle -basket, n, a prattling child. 
Prayed-for, p.p. churched. Sometimes 

said ironicollj of parties asked in 

church. 
Preachment, n. a sermon. 
Prease, n. (I) choice. (2) Invitation. 
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Prease, v.t. to invite, to press. "Te'll 
noed napreaw'n"— You will need no 
invitation. 

Prent, Pr. of ^int. 

Prick, v.l, to trace ft hare's fbotstepe. 

Pricker, n. (1) a, sprig-bit or carpentor'e 
awL (2) Anj sh&rp-pointed iDsteu- 

PrlcUn'^ n. the footsteps of a hare. 

Prickle, v.t. to prick. 

Prick-Ionse, n. a nickutune for a tailor. 

Prick-logged, ru^'. havins ere<it ears. 

Frlckly-hack, n. the stickleback. 

Pride o' t' weddher. Fineness of the 
weather. " It's nobbut t' pride o' t 
weddher; " said of the weather during 
a few drops of smomer rain. 

Primed, atfy'. exhilanit«d with liqww. 

Princf-cock, n. a dandified, o(»iceit«d 
young iellow. 

Pnnt, n. the mark made by the foot of 



Prise, v.t. to empk^ leverage on any 

object; as, "'Ri /Jrise open a boi." 
Proaa, n. talk, oonvereatioD of a gos- 

siiHng order. [Floss is the uaual 

form. Ed.] 
Prod, n. any sharp-pointed instrument 

Dan. prM, 
Prod, v.t. to thrust, to poke, or push. 
PioddIe,v.f.(I)tothrust (S) To make 

PrOBS, v.t. to look big and of consequence. 

ProssiiL', M^'. bumptious. 

ProBsy, ac^. consequential-looking. 

ProD, irUeiy. a call to cattle when loiter- 
ing to urge them to go faster. 

Proud, a^. (I) luxuriant "T' field's 
gay proTid "=10 good condition. (21 
FuD, high. "That joint's too jiroud' 
—Too ml or prominent ; said of 
mares. (3) Swelling. (4) Maris ap- 
petens. 

Prouk, v.t, to decorate, to dress in a 
showy, aSbcted manner. 

Pronler, n. a thie£ 

Proven [a form of Provand, O.E. pro- 
vetuU, from Lat, pn^endtim, Ed.^ n. 
provender, provision. 

Prow, v.t. to dig or throw up mould, to 
root amongst anything. 

Pubble, a^. plump, fiill ; spoken of 

Podder, n. coniiision, bother, 
Fadding-klte, n. a young bird just out 
of the shelL 



Paddlns, n, the intestines. 
Pndgy, ai^: short and stout. 
Png-feyM»d, adj, moakey-fiioed. 
Poke, Tk an emetic 



bat to strike the knor ii 

Spell and knor. (3) A stupid fellow, 

a blockhead. "TboMpxtpumAevad." 

Ponuner, n. anything big or uirg& 
" Eeh, what a pwitmer." 

Pmnps v.i, pedere. 

Pnisp, n. crepitus ventris. 

PoiM^ v.t. to kick with the feet. 

Ponch, n. a hard kick with the foot 

PmiflMd (Corr. of pinfold), n. a pound 
for cattle. 

Pnrdy, n. a short, broad, fat person. 

Purely, adj. hearty, nicely, quite welL 

Pnrtenaitce, n. an animal's intestines. 

Pnsh-pin, n. a name for a child's play, 
in which pins are pushed with an 
endeavour to cross taem. 

Pnssomed, p.p. poisoned. 

Pat, n. a |i;ame at cards. 

Put, v.t. to push or butt with the horns, 
as cattle do. W.patiaw, to poke or 
thruist against, (^el. put, push or 
thrust, M.pi«A, topash,Fin.;iu*tm, 
oomibus peto vel ferio, ut taunu. 
jif )iu maputtut in >et eie (if thou 
thrustest me in the eve} occurs in 
Old English Homilies (KE.T.S.) at 
p. 15. Ed] 

Pat about, To. To give trouble or 
concern to, to toaze or worry. 

Put on. To. To manage or contrive a 



Putre, v.i. to cij, to whimper. 

Patten, pp. of To put. 

Putter, n. a butting oow or bull. Qaal 
piUair, one who pushes. See Put, 

Pattey-cow, ti. a butting oow, 

Pattin'-on, n, a bare state of 6iiat«nce. 
" If a can but addle his cley&z and 
keep, it'll be a pattin-on" =11 he can 
earn no more than his clothes and 
his food it will support him ; until 
he can obtain some bettor situation, 

Puzzen, Corr, of poison. 
Puzznm, n, poison. 
Puzznm, v.t. to poison, 
Pnzznmful, ad^. poisonous. 
Pyche, », a beehive. 
Pymag, n. a magpie. 
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Qaag, n. a boff or quagmire. 

Qfua, v.i. to mil, to foil sick, to &int. 

Qoake, n. tremor, fear, trembling. 

((•^ty-j;;;^* gentry. 

Qnarrel. See WnarreL 

Qnarl, Pr. of quarrel. 

Qiuirrler, n. a worker at a quany. 

Qa«rk, n. a, moulding in joinery. 

QneA, v.l. to cheat, to over-reach. 

Qnem, n. a, hand-mill for grinding com, 

Qoiet, adj. gentlemanly. 

Quieton, v.l. to make quiet, to soothe. 

Quilt, v.l. to beat. 

Quit, «.(. to give notice to quit, to re- 
move by force. "Ill g-aU him"-I 
«rill e|et rid of him. 

Quite better, entirely recovered. 

Qnod, V.I. to fistk for eels wiUi worms 
tied oa worsted. 



B% Pr. of roe, the species of deer. 

Ba&, Pr. of row, a rank or line. 

Baa, Pr. of raw. Cf. Dan. raa, raw, 
crude. 

Baui-tree, t n. the mountain ash. (Sor- 

Boan-tree, ( but aucuparia, Linn.). 

Babbet, v.t. When twoDoards, cut on 
the edgsB with a rabbet plane, are 
lapped with the edges one over 
another, this lapping over is called 
rabbetiue. (Quoted mim HalliweU). 
O.Pr. roSoier, to plane, level, or lay 
even, to smooth. 

Babble, v.i. (!) to talk npidly or con- 
fusedly. Du. rabbden, to chatter, to 
trifle. (2) In sewing, to take too 
long stitohes, and without due care 
to finish the work neatlv. 

Babblement, n. a low moo. 

BabbUa', adf. winding, irregular, zig- 
zag. "A lang rabbfin' loo^ or vU- 
lase"='A long uneven lane or village 
with irregularly- built houses. 

Bace, n. a small stream, a mill-lead. 

Back, n. the clouds driven along by 
the wind. 

Back of eye. To work by. To be 
guided by the eye in the execution 
of work done. 

Backen, Corr. of reckon. 

Backen-creak, n. a, crook to hang on 
a fire-crane for liaugiiig pota and 



BA 

Backle, n. noisy talk. 

Backle, ac^. rude, unruly, unmanage- 
able, lecherous. 

Backless. A fbnn of reckless. 

Baddle, v.l. to wattle, as thoms for a 
tstaS and bwid hedge. 

Baddle, v.l. to banter. 

Baddies, n. long pieces of underwood 
twisted between upright stakes to 
form a fence. 

Baddling, n. wattling. M. radling, 
pales, railing. 

Baff n. scum, refuse. 

Baff, adj. idle, dissolute. 

Baffles, n. plavs with dice. O.Fr. ra^U, 
a game wim three dice, wherein he 
that throws all three alike wins what- 
ever is set 

Bag, n. a mist or drizzling rain. 

Bag, V.L to scold, to abuse. 

B^abraah, n. an idle, mean, impudenb 
person. 

Bageons, adj. in a rage, in eioessive 
pais, violent, furious, 

Baggajd, n. a wicked and abandoned 

Baggaly, adj. villanous. 
Ba^ed-robins, n. beggarly, discredit- 
able people. " Yer a set o' ragged- 

Baggy, adj. a term applied to a drizzly 
day accompanied with firast. 

Baise, n. a caim of stones. 

Baise, v.t. to make additional loops iu 
knitting a stocking. 

Bait, vj. to dissipate the sap of v^e- 
tables by exposing them to uie 
weather. Hay is said to be raited 
when it has been much exposed 
to an ijtemation c^ wet and dry 
weather. 

Bake, n. (1) a, rut, crack, crevice, or 
streak. Fin. rake, fissura, niptura, 
rima. (2) A strip of ground, usually 
covered with smootn sward, but 
sometimes strewn with stones, lying 
on the side of a bill, and sunk below 
the level of the neighbooring pari« ; 
as, Outrake, in Coniston Fells. (3) A 
stray or privilege for cattle to de- 
pasture. 

Ballock, v.t. to romp, to roUick. 

Bam, a^. acrid, fetid, having a strong 
smellortasto. laL rammr, Daa ram, 
acrid, rank, Sw. ramtlSk, bear-garlick. 

Bame, \ v.i, to sprawl out the hands 

Banm, \ and arms as in reaching 
something, (d as in/dMer). 
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Itammlah, adj. rank, acrid, pungent 
O.N. TOmmr, amarus, Sw. ram. 

Bunmiah, adj. violent. O.N. rams; 
fortte, robufitus. 

Ramp, I n. a Btrong ameJling jdant 

^ witb a mute flower, wild 



Bamps, ] 



BampandFey&Tgla, To be in a violent 

passion. 

RamBcaUion, «. a low, dirty fellow. 

Ramshackle, adj. ill-adjusted, dis- 
orderly, confused and obstructed in 

Ban-dan, n. a ooiBe, an uproar. " To be 

on the Ran-dan" ''ta be carousing 

and placing the fooL 
Rank, adj, tiiick, full, abundant A.8. 

rane, proud, rank, frultft^ 
Rannel-balk, n. a piece of wood in a 

chimney to bans crooks upon. 
Ran-tan, n, a loud and loi^ knocking 

at a door. 
Bantipole, n. a rude, rompang child. 
Ruity, a^. (I) wild, frisky, lecherous. 

(2) Angiy, mad. 
Rap«, n. a species of turnip. Dan. 

rapued, rape (Brtutica rapa). 
Rappin', ac^. large. 
Raps, n. news. " what rqp»r'-Wliat 

l^ve vou in the way of newa 1 
Rapscallion, n. a low vagabond. 
g^J { <n^. underdone, raw. 
Rarely, adj. quite well in health. 
Rascal, n. a lean animaL A.S. ratoal, 

a lean, worthless deer. 

iSit, ! "■ * ™^ ' '"""• 

Rasp, n. a raspberry. 

Ratch, v.i. to tell great &lsehoods. 

Batch, v.t. to sl»«tch, to strain, to 

make bigger or widen. 
Rate, v.i. te become rotten. See Bait. 
Bated, a^. careworn. 
Ratey, a^. rough, tempestuous ; of 

the wea'Uier. 
Ratten, n. a rat. 

Rattipelt, n. a rougb, noisy child. 
Rattle, v.t. te beat or thrash. 
Rattle-can, n. a talkative person. 
Rattlepate, n. a giddy, chattering 

person. 
Bavel, e.t. to entangle. 
Rawl^, at^. raw and cold. 
Rawp, n. a hoarsenesa. 
Bay, n. a diarrhoea. 



BE 

Reach, n, a division of a valley made 
by the projaction of the surroundinz 
hjJls. 

Reach to, v.t. to reach out one's hand 
BO as to belp oneselt Thus if yon 
say to a countiTman, "Shall I help 
you to some <i this ? " his reply will 
jHvbably be, " No, thank you ; 111 
rtOckto. 

Read; v.t. to comb the hair. " It's 
seya cotter'd at I caonet rtad it "* 
the hair is so entangled that I cannot 
comb it 

Ream, n. cream. 

Ream. Bee Rame. 

Rean, ». (1) a division running between 
the daies in common fields ; also 
balks or portions of ^rass land in 
arable fields. (2) A strip of land left 
to martc the boundary of a field, a 
ridge or balk. Belg. r«yn, a bound 
or limit, O.N. rein, tenue epatiolum 
tome in longum porrectmn. 

Bear, (1) v.t. to lay timber on a new 
buOdii^, to raise ; eepecialh' applied 
to the woodwork of a rocrf: (2) v.i. 
To rise up before the plough as the 
furrows sometimes do m ploughing. 

Rearin*, n. the act of raising. 

Bearlng-feaat, n. a supper or feast 
fpven to the workmen wnen the loof 
IS reared or put on the house. 

Roasted, adj. tired, unwilling to do 
anything. 

Beaaty, ac^. (1) stubborn, inclined to 
resist, restive. (2) Rancid. 

Rest, Pr. of root 

Reatwelt, n. See Rootwelt. 

Beb, Pr. of rib. 0. Fris. reft. 

Reckan, n. a hook for pots. 

Recklin'. See Wreckllng. 

Reckon, v.t, to think or gueaa. 

Red, preL of To ride. 

Red, v.t. to put in order, to clear or 
put to rights. " To red up t' house." 
S.O. redo, eiplicare, to sat in order, 
to arrange. 

Bed, n. ruddle for marking ^eepi W. 
rhudd, a red or crimson colour, Sw. 
rod, red. 

Beddle, > n. a red ochrev kind of stone 

Raddle, ( with whicn aheep are 
marked. IrkidalL 

Beddle (Pr. of riddle), n. a sieve. W. 

Beddle, v.t. to riddle. 

Beddlin', n. a riddle, a puzxie. 

Redshuiks, n. a name apjAod to mora 
than one species of pd^^onum. 
67 
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Ked-Ktaijaka, ) ». the stakM to which 
Bud-rtaiyakj^ ( cows ore &steiied in 

the cow-house. 
BedtaU, n. the redatut. 
BadwKter, ti. a, disease to which cattle 

Ree, v.t. b> shake eon ia ftjatnra. 
fieedeu, ac^'. See Wnedon. 
B«eiii-d.evs, n. & Bieve for com made 
of caae^ used befon the inTention of 
a machinoK 



J. riii^ smoke, vapour, N.RiB. rdt. 
Beek, v.i. to smoke. O.N. jjAia, 

Simula emittere, A.S. reaean, ia 

smoke, O.Fria. rain, N.FriB. rtecke, 

Dan. ryge. 
Beested, ot^'. ranoid, spoiled, as bsrcon 

irora being badlj kept. 
Beet, Pr. of right 

Beetle, v.t, to put to lights, to repair. 
Beft, Pr. rf rift. 
Bei8b,n. aruafa. 

Beish-baiiiiii'. - See Rnab-beuUg. 
Ben, v.i. to rum O.N. renna, currare, 

A.S. ivTmiMif to run, to flow, S.6. 

renna, ourrere, Sw. riimia, to run, 

M.G. rinnan. 
Reliable, adj. loquaciouB, and naver at a 

astoporinconsistent in telling astorj. 
5»S.iCor,,ofm«. 



Bender, v.t. to melt, as lard, <tto. 
rinde, lique&cere (Dr. Jamieson}. 



M. 



Benners, n. I^quenters. 

Bensiii', n. a cleaning out. Sw. r«n«- 

ning, cleansing, puliation. 
Bepple. A form ot Ripple. 
Ret, v.t. to soak in water. 
BeveBtry, n. an apartment in a church 

where the priest puts on his snored 

garments. The word is used in the 

"Old Churche Boke" of Cartmel, 

containing churchwardens' accounts, 

etc., commencing 1697. 
Reyak, Fr. of rake. 
Reyak-stele, n. the handle <^ a rake. 
Bibs, n. stout pieces of timber laid on 

the principals of a roof, and on which 

the spara are fiistened. 
Bick, n. a stack of hay. 
Rid, 11.1. (1) to get rid of. (2) To clear 

anything (of litter), to remove or 

take away. 
Riddle, n. a coarse sieve. W. rhidyli, 



BO 

Riddle-bread, n. thick, sour-leavened 

oat-cakee, shaken on. a chequered 
backboard before being thrown on 
on the Backstan. See Backboord. 

RlddUag, n. a riddle. 

Rift, ac^'. (1) aboundit^;, prevalent. (2) 
Beady, quick to learn. 

Btft, v.t. to belch. Dan. rabe. 

Bift, n. an eructation. Dan. nrt^n. 

Rig, n. a ridge or elevated part c^ a 
ploughed lield, upon which the 
sheaves of com are arranged after 
having been cut and bound up. 

Big-beyan, n. the back-b<»ie. 

Biggin', n. the ridge of a house or 
other roof. 

Biggin' -steyaxB, n. stones (of the shape 
of the letter V in section) placed on 
the last rows of slates on the ridge 
of a house to keep them secure. 

Rif^fin'-tree, n. the most elevated [neos 
ci timber in the angle or roof ot a 
bouse. 

Ri^fisb, CK^. wanton. 

Rigg'lt, n. an imperfect ram, or other 
animal half castrated. 

R^bt-dovn, adj. downright. 

Rim, n. the membrane enclosing the 
intestines. 

Rimer, n. a tool used for enlarging 
screw-holes in metal or wood. 

Ring-ologs, n. a pair of shoes with 
wooden soles and bound round the 
edges with hoop-ijon called the riu^^. 

Rip, v.i. to rate or chide, to be very 
violent 

Bipple, v.t. to 8<»atGh slightly. 

Bipple, tt. a slight scratch. 

Bit, v.t. to make a mark. 

Bitber, n. an instrument to nick out 
sods all of a size. 

Rive, n. a rent or tear. O.N. ri/a, 
rima, fissura. 

Bive, v.t. [preC. rove, jAp. rBw'n) (1) to 
tear, to split (2) To eat ravenously. 

Boaky, ) adj. hoarse. G. rocach, hav- 

Rooky, I ing a hoarse voice, Fin, 
rSihd, tussis rauca. 

Boan-berry, n. the berry of the moun- 
tain ash. Dan. ronnAixr. 

Boan-tree, n. the qiountain ash (Sor- 
biit aucvfioria), 

Robin-nm-i'-th' -hedge, n. the plant 
bedstraw. Fr. Bon ^obitt. 

Rock, 71. a dista^ or the stick to which 
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Rocking, p<^. walking with altemato 

sidemay motioa 
Bodden, n. a rat U, roddan. 
B(%:gla, «.(. to diaike. O.N. ragl, per- 

turbatitx 
Roke, /I. fog or mkt. 
Rokel&y, n. a doak. Fr, roqudaifu 
Boky, ocff . mist J, drizzl j, smoky. 
Bollock, Tk a rowlock. U. roUeu/, thr 

hollow an oar worka in in the gun- 
wale of a boat 
Bmnpa, n. a rude and tnrimlent girL 
Rone, n. the roe of a fUh. 
Rood, «. in long meaaure, 7 yarda in 

length, (n. 6i yards io length). 
Rook, n. a heapt. 8.O. rU ajid ruiOf 

ruga, cumuluH, aceinu. 
Roop, n. a hoarseneas. 
Rootwelt, n. openiiw the ends of 

aheaTes of com, and expoffli^ them 

to the wind. 
Roper, n. a rope-mftker. 
Ropy, a^. visooua, glutinoua, 
Roein, v.i. to be addicted to diinking 

intoxicating liquOT. "UeronTuhafd" 

— Hedrinkahftrd. Sw.ni»a,tofuddld. 
BoBia-end, n. a ahoemaker'a thread. 
RoBined, ai^. tipsy. Sh. nuig, gone in 

drink, from ru»^ a- drunken fit, 

dninkennesa, Dan. nttvruie, fuddled, 

intoxicat«d. 
Rcuel, (1) V.U to heal, to roaat "To 

rottd one'a ahins." (2) v.i. To baslfi 

Roaaelled, ac^. decayed. Wood in the 
) of decaying is aaid to be 



Boaielled, adj. inflamed with Uq.aor. 



n froaty weather. 

Botigh-sptui, adj. rude, unpoUshed. 

Rouse, V.I. to shake and flutter (in 
hawking). 

Rousty, Pr. of rusty. 

Rove, pret. of To rive. 

Row'n, p.p. at To rive. 

Rowley-powley, n. a, game formeiiy 
practised at fairs and races. 

Roy, v.i. to swagger^ to boaat, ta domi- 
neer, to indulge m convivial mirth. 
N.Fris. roy. 

Royle, v.i. to bluster or row in a 
boisteroua manner. 

Bock, n. a heup of stones, 

Buck, of a. Suddenly; all in a 
heap, disorderly. 

Buck, n. a rut in a road. 



Bod, m nidddle f or ehee^ SeeBeddla 

Buddie, v.t. to wattle with spht sticks. 

Bad-atalyak. See B«d-st«lyBk. 

Ba«'bai^ain, r. (1) a bargain repented 
id. When a man withdraws his banns 
of marriage it is spoken of as a nu- 
hargairi. (3) Something given to be 
off an agreement. 

Rnd^ v.t. to teump or i«nounoe fttcards. 

RofangerJ"-*"^®^ 

Bnm, N. the step of a laddor. 

Rumgun^tious, ac^. violent, bdd and 
ra^ boiaterouA, 

Bammack, v.t. to romp bowterously. 

Bungs, n. the round steps of a ladder. 
G. rang, a joinir^ ov^i any piece of 
wood Dy which othen are joined, 
N.I^is. rving, a pin or bcdt of a car- 
riage, M.G. ru/ng. 

RoiL-ont, ot^'. exhausted ; applied to 
OveroFoppod land. 

Butt, n. (I) a stout dwar^ a Btuited 
animal or tree. Fin. rvnto, tnmous 
corporis major. (S) A Scotch ox or 
cow. Du- naid, a runt, bullock or ox. 

Bunty, adj. dw^sh, little, short and 
stout. Fin. runUvfo, ooipulentus, 
rohustus. 

Rash-hearin*, n. carrying the rushes 
to cover the floor of the church. 

Rosseler, Corr. of wrestler. 

Rust, n. the mildew of wheat 

Bnttle, v.i. (1) to rattle. (S) To breathe 
with difE.culty, and with ndae in the 
throat, like a dying person. 

Byes, n. the stalks of potatoes. 



So, Pr. of soi 

Saant, Cbrr. of shall not "Thou 
taaiu da it." 

Sack, To get the. To be turned out 
of employ. 

Saokleso, ae^. dejected, spiritless, help- 
less. A.8. taileds, quiet, O.N. taJe- 
touN^ innocene. 

Sad. adj. heavy, solid ; aaid of bread 
woen heavy, or of hay when veiy 
close aod &nn. W. sad, finn. 

Sad-bad, at^. very UL 

Saddle-pow, n. the saddle-bow, or the 
piece which fcunus the front of the 
saddle. O.N. isdvlboffi, A.8. *adtl- 
boga, Sw. tadelboTn, saddle-bow. 
-' gravityiS--' 
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Sag, v.i. to haog down heavily, as 

oppresaed bj weight. 

Sage, n. a eaw ; the a hard. 

SaitCj'.^. of say ; iimueiiced, deterred. 
"He'B Tarra wilfle, he'll net be taid" 
'=Ee will not be obedient. 

Salm, n. lard, fat. W. laim. 

Saint John, n. a double nut, apple, eto. 

Saint Mary's not, n. a triple nut 

Saiiy, adj. (1) poor, helpless. (2) In- 
considerable, exceedinglj smaU. 

Saiyar (Pr. of sore), a^'. grieved. 

Sal. A form of shall. "Thou »ai du it" 

Salamander, n. a large poker used for 
lighting fires. 

Sallet, n. a salad. 

Sam, v.t. to collect together. 

Sam, €uiv. See Ham-sam. 

Samel, n. (1) gritty, sandy earth, mixed 
with liine for mortar. (2) A kind of 
loamy gravel used for puddling. 

Sammin', n. a collectii^ or laying to- 
gether. 

Sfu^, B^ my. A north country ez- 
olamation of reTenge or defiance. 



Sapless, oc^'. foolish, silly, witless. 

Sappin', n. a drenching. 

Sappy, a<^. moist 

Sap- whistle, n. a trhistle made of aappy 

Bai^ n. a shirt or woman's shift. A.3. 

mm, N.Fris. drt, Sw. tUrt, smock, 

shift, Dan, Kert. 
Sarra, (1) v.i. to suffice. (2) v.t. To 

serve, to supply. " He's tu tarra t' 

pig-" 
Sarrah, n. an unmanageable scamp. 
Sart, adv. certainly. 



begins to tattle. 
Saner (Pr, of 80ur]», ae^. Said of blue 

coarse grass, wmch cattle will not 

eat if they can help it. 
Saner-dock, n. soireL W. taran, sour 

plant, sorrel. 
Sauer-doff (Pr. of sour dough), n, 

leaven. 
Saner-milk, n, buttet^milk; also called 

Obnin-iiulk. 
Sauriu'^ n. vin^ar. 
Saat:pie, ». a box for salt. 
Sauve, Pr. of salve. 
Sarrer (Pt. of savour), n. a taste or 



Sawk, Corr. of sucL 
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Say, n. (1) influence. "Heez girii lay 
i' t' parish." (2) Expression of 
opinion. " 111 hev mi jwy." 
Scabbii^rB, n. chippinga of atone. 
Scabble, v.t. to rough-hew atone. 
Scabby, adj. stingy, shabby. 
Scald, adj. scabby, parijcularly in the 

head. Cf. OaeL egall, baldness. 
Scale, v.t. to Bpreaif to disperse. 
Scale t' bars, Ta To dear the fire or 

grate. 
Scallops, n. an awkward wench, an 

untidy romp. 
Scape-^Jlows, n. a bad fellow, one who 
■ has narrowly escaped the gallows. 
Scar, . ) n. line of rock bare of vege- 
Scarth. | tation. 

Scar, 1 adj. wUd, timid, shy. O.N. 
Scare, ] «itji»v,timidu8,pavidus,fugaz. 
Scarce, adf. sparing. 
Scar'd, ck^. scai^ irightened. 
Scarified, adj. fr^htened. 
Scam, n. dung of cattle. A.S. letem, 

IsL tiam, dung, etc. 
Scand, Pr. of scald. 
Scaud-heead, n, ringworm on the head. 
Scaup (Pr. of acalp), n. head, scull 
Scaup, n. land at or near the top of a 

tijli, the chief characteristic of which 

is bare thin soil 
Scanpy, at^', bare, covered with only a 

litUe soil "A tcaupy field" — tyaa 

with little soil 
Soog, n. a sheltered place. 
Scoesers, n. stockings with the feet 

cut off, and ffom on the anns. 
Sconce, n. (1) a h^h-backed seat. (2) 

A screen to draw between the door 

and fire to keep out the wind. (3) 

The head, the pate. 
Scoo, n. a swarm, a great number, a 

shoal Gael, igaoth, M. tkyoU, a great 

deal, a large quantity. 
Scopperel, n. (1) a round flat piece of 

bone with a hole in the centre. " It 

spins like a leopperd." (2) A light 

agile child. 

Scor, 
Scur, \ 



i, to slide. 



Score, n. twenty yards, 



el ^iorr, slide. 

I term used for 



distances in the game of Spell and 

Score, n. twenty pounds weight. 
Scots ) v.t. to stop the wbeel of a 
Scotch, ( coach or waggon with a 
stone, etc 
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Scot, n. a Scotch cow. 

8cott7-k7e, n. Scotch cattle, 

Sconp, n. a scoop. 

Scour, v.t. "To teow a hedge "= To 
deepen ^e ditch, and to breast up 
the hedge with ibe soil taken out ; 
alao, to clean out ponds. 

Scout, n. a high rock. 

Scowder, n, a bustle, confusion. 

Scowdei'd, adj. over-heat«d with work- 
ing. 

Scnud, v.i. to Uve on uncertain wages, 
to niake a scanty subsisteoce. 

Scraalin', ac^. (1) sprawling. (2) Liv- 
ing from hand to mouth. 

Scnamb, v.t. to pull or rake together 
with the hands. 



n,a 



mble. 



Scraffle, v.i. (1) to act unfairly by re- 
ceding iraia a promise . (2) To quarreL 

Scrafflehom, n. a restless, worthleas 
fellow relying on shift* andexpedientsL 

ScrafBlng, adj. trifling, living from hand 
to month. S.Q. ikraf, nugie. 

Scrag, a lean, thin person. N.Fris. 
derog, an insignificant person, nothing 
but fdcin and bone. 

Scraggelt, n. a worthless fellow. 

Scrap, n. a place spread with grain as 
a lure for small birds. 

Scrat, v.t. to scratch. 

Bcrat, n. (1) a scratch. ^2) A miseiiy 
fellow hving on scratchmgs and par- 
ings. (3) The itch. " He's gittea t' 

Scrat, Ond : the devil. O.S. sirattm, 

O.N. ikrattin, the devil. 
Scratchmgs, n. scraps of tallow and 

skin left on melting, and made into 

cakes for dogs' food. 
Screak, v.i. to screech, to creak as a 

Screed, n. a rent, shred, or fragment ; 

chiefly applied to dothii^ materials. 

A dr^maker will say, " There's not 

a icreed left, M'm." A.S. toreade, a 

shred, Gael, tgrait, a shred or rag, 

O.Fris. Aired, 
Screened, <u$'. sifted. 
Screes, n, loose stones detached and 

fallen from a scar or predpice. 
Scribe, v.t. to make marks with the 

appropriate instrument, as carpenters 

Scribe, n. an instrument used to num- 
ber and mark wood or trees. 
Scrimp, v.i. to spare, to pinch. 
Scrimpin', adi. niggardly, pinching. 



SE 

Scrimpy, ai^. small, pincbing, 
Scroggy, a^'. abounding in stunted 

underwood. 
Scrogs, n. stunted bushes. 
Scrooby, n. a decoction of various kinds 

of young herbs, made in spring as 

an antiscorbutic. 



Scrow, n. uproar, confusion ; often ap- 
plied to a thorough cleaning. 

Scruff n, the nape of tiie neck. 

Scrunch, v.t. to cranch, to crush. 

Scrunchlin', n. a small, green shrivelled 
apple. 

Scrunty, at^. low, short, stunted ; of 

Scry, p,t to descry. 

Scud, n. (1) a slight, rapid shower. (2) 

Slight clouds showing the direction 

of the wind. 
Scnf^ n. the back x>art of the neck. 
ScufQe, n. a garden hoe. 
Sgnffle, n. a linen garment worn by 

chil<^n to keep their clothes clean, 

Scofller, n. a sort of plough for oleaa- 

ing between turnip ridges. 
Seng, v.i. to hide. 
Scug, n. a sheltered place. O.N. tkyggja, 

to over-shadow, Sw. shigga, to shadow. 
Scan, v.t. to throw a stona 
Scur. See Skir. 
Scurrick, n. a small piece. H. tkirrag, 

a splinter. 
Scatter, n, watery excrement of cattle, 
Scntter, v.i. to run away quickly. 
Scuttle, 1P.1, to walk fost. "ReKtittlet 

Scntue, n. a shallow basket much in 
use in the barn, and in other depart- 
ments of husbandry. 

Scutty, ai^. (1) short (2) Short-t^ed. 
W. cjut, short. 

Sea-co&f; Pr. of sea-cal£ 

Seii-gor, n. a sea-guU. Sea also Glor. 

Seal, n. a willow tree. 

Seams, n. the marks of small-pox. 

Sea-ns^, n. a ship. 

SeS-pie, n. the oyster-catcher (ffcema- 
toput ot^alegjit). 

8^-pink, )). the small pink flower com- 
mon at the sea-side, the (dant thrift. 

Searching, a^. keen, piercing ; of the 

Seat, Pr. of soot. 

S^-tangle, n. sea-weed. O^.^aunguU, 
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Seek, Pr. of Back. [taeeing. 

8ecUii(g), n. cauvsM for eacka. A.S. 
Seconds, n, Becond-rate flour. 
Seed-mAimd, n. & seed-baaket used by 

Bowen. 
SeedneM, n. seed-time. 
Seeds, n. jonng grasses, land newlj 

laid to grass. 
SeedK n. husks of oats, caUed also 

mm-seedfl. [iug a hare. 

8ee-ho I inUiy. an esclamatiou cm start- 
Soem, vJ. to become. O.N. tama, de- 



Mem tba better"— It would be more 
becoming in too. O.N. betr tamdi 
fir, potiua to deceret, tibi conveniret. 

8e«-aaw, n. the child's play, cats-cradle. 

Beetre (pr. see-tree), n. doth worn 
threadbare. 

Seg, n. a castrated bull. 

Seg, n. a hard, horn; part of the skis 
of the hands or feet. 

Soggy, adf. hard and callous, as the 
Am in the palm of a workman's 
hand, or on tne bottom of the feet 
of those who go barefoot. 

Seigh, v.u (1) to atratch or bulge out. 
(2) To hMig down heavily, aa op- 



g^J^tpMtof ToselL 

Semly, Corr. of assembly. 

Sen, adv. since. 

Serve, v.t. to feed, animals namely. 

Service-ailTe^ n, a rent paid in Oart- 
mel, before umd was enmuochised, in 
lieu of woik liable to be done by 
copyhold tenants for the Lord of the 

Set, n. a young |>IaDt or shoot, a piece 
of potatoe with an eye in it for 
planting. 

Sot, (1) «.(. to appdnt, to fix ; as, " I *«( 
Thorsda for dan it" (2) To let (3) 
To accompany any one on his way. 
(4) v.i. To Bettie, to bind as gravel 
on walks when it beomes solid. 

Setten, p.p. of To set, 

Setten-on, ac^'. short in growth. 

Settle, n. a ssat or form nesr the fire- 
place in old fiirm houses. A.S. Mfel, 
tetd, a seat. 

Settle-stans, n. stones at the edge of a 
gutter in a cow-house. 

SeWjprtt. of To sow. 

Sew. See Fig-sew. 



n 



Shaade, ck^'. shallow. 

Shaams, tjOeiy. See example : "What 
the lAaaiTM, you ought to be ashamed!" 

Shab-rmg, n. a mean, beggarly person. 

Shack, Pr. of shake. 

Shack, n, a shake, of the health name^. 
" T' faiver'a gin bim a terbl tkaei" 
=TbB fever has given his consti- 
tution or health a terrible shake. 

Shjkcken-bnuned, ac^, disordered in 
intellect. 

Shao)c-foik, n. a wooden fork for shaking 
straw on a bam floor. 

Shkckle, ». (1) the wrist (2) An iron 
loop moving on a bolt (3) A oow 

Shade, n> a shed. 

StuMwl, v.t. to straddle with the feet 
in walking. See Shool, of which 
this is simply a phonetic fonn. 

Shaffj n, nonsense, stupid talk. 

Shame, v.i. to do things ineffectually. 

ShaJBshom, n. a slow and dull inofi- 
cient person. 

Siafllement, n. insignificant people. 

Shaffler, n. (1) a bungler. (2) One who 
walks lame. 

Shaffling, adi. indolent, awkward, in- 
significant. 

Shag, n, (1} a slice of bread or cheese. 
(2) A kind c^ cloth. 

Shag-hat, n. a sort of hat made very 
loi^ in the down. 

ffludly-wally, n. (1) a term of con- 



Sham, v.i. to blush with sbame. 
Shamble, v.i. to walk awkwardly. 
Shanks-galloway, To ride. To go on 

foot. 
Shanks-nog, v.t. to travel on foot 
Shanty, adj. smart &-J, nest 
Shap (Pr. of shape), v.t. (1) to begin, to 

oominence. (S) To be active ; as, 

"She^ it"»Be quick. 
Shappin, pcpl. engaged in doing. 

"What's ta *fumpin now!"=How 

are you now employed ? 
ShapB, n. oats, which look well to the 

eve, but are in fact without grain in 

tEke husks or receptacles. 
Shard, n. cow-dung, 
ffliarn, n. cow-dung. A.S. tmtam, O.N. 

tkara, stercue, sordes, S.G. Kiara, 

dirt filth, Sw. tkarn, ordure, filth. 
Sharp, adj. {\) pungent in taste. (2) 

Quick, active ; as, "fie (Aofp"— Be 

qai(^ make haste. 
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Ethftrps, n. flour with a portioD of brftn 

in it. 
SbkWH, ti. the t<^ of tornipB. 
SheeCr, v.(. to raap. A.S. toimn, O.Fiis. 

Sbearer n. a reaper. 



tm animal. A.S. soairiS. 

Shed, v.t. to Hurpass, to ezoeL 

Sheep-cratch, n. a frame of wood on 
which sheep aie hud. See Otatch. 

Sheep-gkte, n. a r^ht of straj for one 
sheep. 

Sheep-Bhearlii(g), n. the time of year 
whea aheep are ahoro. 

Sheer, od?'. absolute, mere, pure. O.N. 
tUrr, puruB, claruB, S.O. liter, lucidus, 
puruk, Dan. iher, sheer, pure. 

Sheeve, n. a puUej. 

Shefte, v.i. U> move about. 

Shell, To play .^ To call aeriooal; to 
acoonnt, to chastise. 

Shepeter, n. a starling. 

Sherk, v-t. to obeat. 

Shew], v.i. to walk badlj. See SIiMwl, 
ShooL 

Shift, V.L to remoTe one's dwelling 

Shilf, Pr. of ahe1£ 

Shill, V.L to shell, to atrip off the shell 

ShiUk, ra. the looee stonea on the seo- 
heach, the stonj sea-beaoh, M. thUige, 
an assemblage of loose stones. 

Shilled, p.v. shelled. 

ShilTia'B (Corr. of shelTings), n. pi. a 
wooden frame to fix on the top of a 
cart in order to extend its size, and 
enable larger loads of com, hay, straw, 
thorns, etc. to be carried. 

Shiner, n. (1) a clever feUow, (2) A 
court-card. " He's a thitur, but he's 
najder a king nor a queen ; " said of a 
person who, it is meant to be insinu- 
ated, is a knave. [balL 

Shlnner, n. a kick on the shins, at foot- 

Shlppon, n. a cow'house. 

Shlrcock, n. the misael-thmah. 

Shirl, v.t. to slide. 

Shirl, tK^. shrill, 

Shiiiin's, n. the fleeces of lambs. 

Shir^ n. a slice, a round or cut off a 
loaf " 111 net give t' levaf an' beg 
t' «AMJe''=I will not give the Inland 
beg the shoe. Prov. expression im- 
plying a determination not to give 
away one's substance, and accept 
such a pittance for income as the 
donee mi^t think fit 



Shives, Corr. of ohivee. 

Sho, . 

Shol), l^"- "^ 

Shoe a peraon. To, To know how to 

Shoe-hom, n. a puffer at an auction. 

Shoea straight. To tread one's. To 
be circumspect. 

Shoe-whang, n. a leather thong with 
which shoes are tied. A.S. iceoytimmff, 
a shoe-thong or tie, 8.0. tkota&tt^ 

Shog, v.i, to move easily, to jog. 

Shooder, Pr. of shoulder. 

Shool, Pr. <A shoveL 

Shool, v,i. (1) to dr^ the feet. (2) To 
sponge, to intrude oneself uninvited. 

Shooler, n, a sponging, lazy fellow. 

Shoolin'a, n. road scrapings. 

Shoon, n. pi. shoes. A.S. teeim. 

Shoot, v.t. to select out the worst cattle 
from a drove. "Ill gie ya fifteen 
ehillin a-piece for there hundred 
cows, an yall let ma *Ao«f Uax ou 

Shore, v.t. to prop up. 

Short, v.t. to cut with shears. 

Short, adj. (1) light and crisp. (2) 

Peevish, cross. 
Shortly, ads. quicldy, peevishly. 

, __ igry, teto^. 
Shot, n. a reckoning at an inu. O.Fris. 



Short- 



of puff, s 
wasted. 



tkot, Du. achat, shot or score to pay, 

as for a repast 
Shot at, I waint stand ta he. I will 

not stand my bid merely to let the 

seller tiy to get a better offer. 
Shot-ice, n, (1) rotten ice. (2) The 

sheets of ice which form on roads. 
Shots, n. the retiise of cattle from a 

drove. See Shoot. 
Shoap, n. the fruit of the dogroee. 

[This word takes several forms, as 

ehowp or chovp,ju'mp,jug, and is due 

to the same origin as Sw. Kjwpim^ N. 

Mvpa or t/vpa. The A.S. form is 

hiop, E. Aip or hep. Ed.] 
Shmff n. Ught rubbish, wood or peat 

for fuel 
^offly-booard, ) n. a battledore and 
Shnf^-cock, j shuttlecock. 
fflnippen (Pr. of shippen), n. a cow- 
house. A.S, tcypen, a stall a shed. 
Shut of. To get. To get rid o£ Sw. 

tijuta, trudere. 
Shut, v.i. to be extravagant, to make 

away money extravagantly. " He 

4hut his brass in no time." 
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Shnttance, n. ridduioe. 

BhattiDg-iiL n, the evening. 
Sib, w^'. related, allied. A.8. tib, re- 
lation, alliance, O.Fris. gibbe, related, 
O.K. lifi, cognatua, S.O. lif. 
Sibble, v.t. to sip. 
{ ocf?'. auch. 

r. auch like. 



5*i 



Side, adf. long, wide, large. "This 
bowh'h raydher too Mide afore "—Too 
long in front. 

Side, v.t. to set things aside, or out of 
the way, to set in order. 

Side, n. district at the foot of a moun- 
tain in a valley. "O' t' fell »id«." 
O.^.^al-tUia, latuB montium. 

Kde-booarda, n. moveable boards to 
heigkten the sides of a cart 

Side-undB, n. tbe outside parts of a 
ploughed field, adjoining the hedges 
which run parallel witn the lands 

Sider, n. an oiderly person. "She's a 
girt «(iw"= One who diligently puta 
things in order. 

ffidesmcoi, n, aaaistanta to churchwar- 
dens in managing charities, etc 

Side-wipe, n. an indirect censure. 

Sidle, v.i. to go sideways, to walk in an 
affected way. (2) To saunter idly 
about as from bashfulness. 

Sidle abont a place, To. To lurt or 
skulk about. 

Sidle abont a person. To. To attend 
him obsequiously. 

Sie, Tt, a drop. 

Sighty, <»$'. (1) glittering, shining. (S) 
Quick at seeing how a thing oi^ht to 
be done. 

EUke, n. a water-course in swampy 
ground. A.S. dck, O.N. »ik, canaUs. 

Sile, v.t. (1) to strain through a sieve. 
(2) To skim. (3) To rain continu- 
ously. " It rains and tile*." Dan, 
sile, Sw. tiia, colare, Gael til, drop, 
distiL 

Sile, n. a fine wire sieve, chiefly for 
straining milk through directly it 
has oome from the cow, to clear it 
of hairs, eta 

gtHn -dJHh, n. a milk-strainer. 

SiU, n. (1) the stone that runs along the 
bottom of a window. (2) The stone 



that runs along the bottom of the 
gates of a dock or lock. O. Fris. tU, 
sill of a dock, A.S. «^^ a sill, a 
ground post^ S.O. tyU, limen, hy- 
pothyrum. 

Sill-harse. n. the shaft-horsa 

Sillin*, ad}, of a horse backing against 
the shafts of a vehicle. 

Sills, n, the shafts of a vehicle. 

Silly^ of^'. insane. 

Simlin', n. a kind of fine cake. C£ Dan. 
tinde, a roll of breGuL 



Sin, adv. since. " It's a gud lang time 
«tn "—It's a good long time since. 

Sind, v.t. to waah down, to rinse. 

Sine, v.i. \a leave off milking a cow. 

Sine-tree, n, the centerings of an arch. 

Singlet, n. an unlined under-waistcoat, 

Sinify, Corr. of signify. 

Simi«r-gown (Corr. of sinew-gown), 
iwjt. having a contraction of the 
sinews. 

Sipe, II. a small trickling atream. N.Fria. 
r^te, to drip. 

Sipe, v.i. to soak through, to drop 
slowly. " It rains an' lipa." 

Sipers, n. those who drink to the last 
drop, or immoderately. 

Slpin, ac^. dripping weL 

Sir : a title formeriy apphed to priesta 
and curates. "Here's t'rircumman" 
= Here's the clergyman coming. O.N. 
lira, dominua, titulus sacerdotum et 
episcoporum, W. »yr, lord, sir. 

Siaa, 71. whiteweed or sweet cioely 
{Myrrhi* odorata). See Switch. 

Sista, Pr. of seest thou. 

Sit, v.t. (1) to keep n^ht courtship with 
a girl ; ae. "James T. is tiitinff oar 
Betty." (2) To be able to contend 
with; as, "I cant tit him''=He is 
more thui a mateb for me. 



= dnly look. 
Sitten, adj. of anything stiff or baid, 

or inelastic. 
Sltten-milk, n. milk burnt in the pan, 

BO as to become nauseous in taste 

and smell. 
Sz, v.i. to hiss or whiz. 
Sizeable, a^. of a good size. 
Sizle, v.i. to saunter about, to walk in 

a swaying or rocking manner, 
fflzznp, v.t. to deal a hard blow. 
fflzEUp, n. a hard blow. 
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thing strikuglyla]^. Hence,"' 
a tiziaper," Le, a tremeitdous lie. 

Bk&fht, CoiT. of scaffold. 

Skaitch, n. a shelf or ledge. 

^^' I a^. wild, timid, shy. 

Skeear (Pr. rf scar or gker), n. a stony 
gravel bed in the sea where shell- 
fiah are often gathered, which difien 
from the Bands that auiround it in 
being always hard and firm ground, 
whilst they are shifting and variable. 
Qael. ^eir, a rock in the sea, M. 

SkelL n. a shea 

Skel-Doose, n. the wooden division be- 
tween two cattle stalla 

Skdp, (1) v.t. to beat. (2) v.i. To leap 
or move quickly, to slap or run with 
great strides. 

Skelp, n, a bard blow. OaeL tgeSf, a 

Skelpln', adj. stout, lusty. 

Skelper, n. (]) anything very large. (2) 

A smart stroke. QaeL tgealp, a slap 

with the palm of the band. 
Sken, v.i. to squint QacL ggionntkuil, 

a squint-eye. 
Skew, n, a projection. 
Skew, v.t. to cast on one side. 
Skew-abont, v.t. to look slily, to peep, 

to pry closely. 



of a coach or w^gon to prevent it 
descending too rapidly down a liill 

Skid-pan, n. the shoe with which the 
wheel of a carriage is locked. 

SMft, n. a removal O.N. thipta, mu- 
tatio, permutatio. 

SkUt, n, a woman's under garment, 
shift, chemise. 

Skift, vX to shifty to remove. 

Skill on, v.i. to esteem. " I could'nt 
itiU on him "— I could not relish or 
approve of bim. O.N. iki^a, intelli- 
gere, noeee, scire, S.Q. tkuga, distin- 
^ere, int«lligere. 

Skillet, n. a small pot of iron or copper 
or brass, with a loi^ handle. QaeL 
tgeileid, a skillet, a small boiler. 

Skilvingi, n. a wooden frame to fix on 
the top of a cart in order to widen 
and extend its size, principally when 
carrying hay, grain, straw, or thorns. 

Skim, v.l. to make anything to fly 
awmly but smoothly. 



SL 

Sktnner, n. a dealer in skins. 

Skinny, ai^. miserly. 

Skip, n. a basket made of rushes or 

straw. Qael. sgeap, a beehive, a 

basket. 
Sklp-ja^k, n. (1) a dandy, puppyiah 

fellow. (2) A servant man. 
aUr, v.t. to slide on the ice. Qael 

tmwT, slide, M. ttir, slip^ slide. 
Sku, n, a slide. 
Skirl, v.i. to scream, to shriek. 
Skit, v.t. to despise, to acorn. "She 

stit at bim" — She contemned him. 
Skit, n. a sarcasm, a severe reflection. 
Skite, v.t. merdia aapergere. S,G. itHa, 

atercuB eicemere, A.B. tdtan. 
Skitter^bralnediaojr'. giddy and thought- 



Skitters, n. tbe diarrhoea in 
A. 8. #01(0, a flux. 

Elkorkle, v.t. to scorch. 

Skot, n. a jn«p, 

Sknum, v.i. to grope about with ex- 
tended arms. See Scraamb. 

Skreak, v.i. to creak. 

Skrike, v.i. to screech, to abriek. S.O. 
striia, Don. ikrige, to shriek, scream, 

Skrike, n. a shriek orscream. yf.yigreeh, 

Dan. tkrig. 
SkoA, n. nape of the neck. 
Skyander, v.i. to fly about in a flighty 

Ellaake, n. a sort of sea-weed. 

Sla&ke, v.i. to walk slowly, to saunter. 

Slake, v.t. to smear, to bedaub. M. 
Aaaii, mortar, a composition to daub 
on, O.N. dei^a, laJnbere, NJris. 



Slabby, ctd). sloppy, dirty. 

Slache, n.i. to loiter. 

Slack, m. a hollow or depressed piece 
of ground. 

Slack, adj. (1) duU, low, depressed ; 
applied to trade. (2) Loose; a& "Uy 
tuth is Booa dock Pse fear'd it'll tum- 
mel out." 

Slack-deed. A phrase signi^dng dul- 
uees or inactivity in buainesa or 
action generally ; as, "Slack-deed in 
the iron-trade "=- Depression in the 
iron-trade ; "Slack-deed among the 
fiBhennBu"=Very little employment 
for tbem. 

Slacken, v.i. to fall in price. "Com 
begins to dackm." 
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EQaok-water, n. & deficienc; of mter, 
through which the machinery of mills 
erected on streams is deprived of 
aufBcient motive power. 

Slade, n. flat, moiHt ground in a Tallej. 

SlaAer, Pr. of slaughter. 

Slag, n. reAuw of iron, lead, or other 
(»«s, the dader of a bad or sporious 
sort of coaL 

SlB^er, v.i. to wait in a aloTenly way. 

Sla^gem', adj. heedless, careless. 

SlaiT, v.i. to walk slovenly. 

suited, adj. of a woman when her 
petticoat hangs below her gown. 

Slake, 71. literally, a lick, thence a mere 
touch or slight mh, instead of a good 
cleansing or wiping : furniture half 
cleaned is said to have had the slut's 

Slam, tw a kind of muscle. 

EOammock, v.i. to walk with an awk- 
ward, undulating, gait 

Slane, n. smut in oom. [lenoe. 

Sap, v.i. to walk with speed and tio- 

Slape,a^.(l)slipf>ei7, smooth. Hence, 
metaphorically, (S) Specioua, crafty. 
O. N, tleipr, lubrious. 

Slape-ftdyas, n. a mealy-mouthed hy- 
pocrite, & sanctimonious dissembler. 

SlapenesB, n. alipperineBS. 

Slape-ahod, adj. of a horse when his 
shoes are worn down smooth. 

Slap-up, v.t. to swallow greedily. " He 
napi vp his poddisb m neya time.'' 

Slufiy, a<^'. splashy, wet and dirty. 
" It 8 nobbet dmhy wedder." Comp. 
Sw. »laak vHder, wet, dirty weather, 
liaihig, dirty, rainy. 

Slat, v.t. to slop or daah wator about. 

Slat, n. a spot of dirt, a slop. 

Slate o^ To have a. Uetaph. for not 
being Quito compot mentis. 

Slatt, €t<a. splashed. 

Slatter, Corr. of elaughtor. 

Slattor, v.t. to spill, to besprinkle, to 
slop, to waste. 

Slatteoy, ath'. wtt, dirty. 

Slav«r,n.(l) viscid saliva. (2) Flattery. 

Slaver, v.i. to emit viscid saliva and 
let it hang from the mouth. 

Slarerlng-cleyath, n. a child's bib. 

Sleek, v.t. (1) to quench, to 

of thirst. (2) To eitinguish. . 

deiet, to slake or quench, O.N. dokva, 
eztinguere, Sw. dScta. 

Sleek, M. small pit-coaL 



fflldder, } "-^ ^ ""^ awkwardly. 
Sled, n. a sledge. O.N. tledi, traha, 

Sw. alUde, a sledge. 
Sled^ n. old shoes. 

UdE" } '^- ™'>*^ 

ffleeve, v.t. to kiss. 

Slem, v.i. to approach slily. 

Slench, v.i. to bunt privately, as dcos 
do ; to steal food, as cats and Aogb do. 

Slewed, ac^'. intoxicated. 

Slidder, v.t. to slide, to slip. 

SQddtry, adf. dippery. Sw. tliddriff, 
loose, smooth. 

ffling, (1) v.i to move with long thongh 
not quick steps. " Uy horse ilinat 
away at a girt rate "— Gets over the 
ground wiUi apparent ease. (3) To 
sneak, to lounge. (3) v.t. To cast or 

Slhigin', ai^. sneaking, lounging. A.S. 
dinean, to slink, ciawl, creep. 

Slink, n. a oalf produced befbre its time. 

Sllnk-bntcher, n. one who kills poor or 
diseased cattle. 

Sl^,n. a pillow-case. 

Slip, v.t. to drop (calf or a foal) prema- 
turely, "T' oow hesdippai hercoa£" 

Slip-dovn, n. milk just begun to curdle. 

Sl^, v.t. (1) to take away the outside 
covering from anything. (2) To spUt, 
to ^ce. Sw, dipa, to cut, Dan. »ibe, 
to cut off, (3) To seize or take away 
anything suddenly. 

Sliiq)y,a>^(l) slippery. (2) Veiy quick. 
"Luk dippy" — Bb verf quick. 

Slip-treyace, ti, a person given to shiik- 
ing work. (The notion is taken from 
a hoise, who ought to be drawing 
slipping his traces so as to avoid it) 

SUr, } 

Slor, > v,i. to slide. 

Stnr, ) 

Slobber, v.t. to eat spoon-meat in a 
filthy manner. 

Slobbery, adf. wet, sloppy. 

Slocken, v.t to sbJce, to quench. 

Slong, n. an indolent, clownish fellow. 

Slon^ v.i. to hang about heavily and 
lazily, as indolent persons do. 

Slope, v.t. to trick, to cheat 

Slops, n. larae, wide trousen. Do. dop, 
wide and loose. 
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Slot, n. a hollow tuck in a cap. 

Blotch, n. a dirtv, greedy eater. 

Sioagh, n. the aim of a gooeeberry. 

SloDm, v.i. to slumber. 

BlvAge,) 

Slush, i n. wet mod, anv wet diri 

Hatch, ) 

Sing, >L a Ibe; Mlow. 

Slammer, Pr, of slumber. 

Slntchy, adj. alimj, muddy. 

Slatty, adf. dirty. 

Smacker, n. a kisa vehemeutly gireo, 

making a great ooiae. 
Smadc-smooth, adv. in a reckless way. 
Snutftm, v.t. to drees up in one's best. 

"Go an' aaartea thiael up"==Qo and 

put on jour best clothes. 
Smarts, n. small roda cut down ia 

coppice wooda 
Smaoker, n. anything very large. 
Smatch, n. a taate, or flavour. S.G. 

foiai, gustus. 
Smelt, n. the young of the salmon (or 

aBlmou-trout) &om the time of taking 

the white scaiies up to the time of its 

going down to the sea. 
Smiddy, Pr. of smithy. 
8middy-hellieB,ji.aiiiithy-b6Uowe. O.N. 

tmidiidielgr, follis. 
Smile, u.i. to mantle, as beer or wine. 
Smit, v.t. to mark sheep. 
Smit, n. a black mark of soot or dirt 

on the face. A.S. tmitta, smut, M. 

tmittati, San. tmitte, a spot or stain. 
Smitching. cu^ infectious! Sw. tmUta, 

contagion, infection, Dan. rnnitte. 
Smithen, v.t. to apriiikle meal on the 

backboard before baking. 
Smittle, adj. infectious. 
Smittle, v.t. to infect. 
Smittlin', adj. infecting. 
Smock, n. a woman's stuA or chemise. 

M. nnocJe, a shift, A.S. »moc. 
Anock-race, n. a race run by women in 

their smocks. 



BufFbcate, Du. . 
Smoorin', ttc^'. emotherin^ suffocating. 
Smoot, It. a hole in a hedge through 

which hares or rabbits run. 
Smootii,v.f. to iron linen. 
Smoothing-iron, n. a box-iron. 
SmOat, a<^. smallest. O.N. rnuut. 
Smonch, v.t.io kiss. 
Smoucher, n. a kiss. 
Smudge, v.t. to smear, to soil. Sw, 

cmufso, to dirty, to siUly, 



Smudgy, iH'. smoky aud filled with 
particles of soot or smudge. 

Smush, aeit. line, gay, smart. 

Smnsh, n. anything reduced to powder. 

Snag, n. a tooth standing alone. 

Snag, v.t. to trim, to cut off the twigs 
and small branches from a tree or 
pole, etc ; to top of^ to out short. 
To ttHM out, is to trim the rods, eta 
after the underwood is cut 

Snap, n. a small round cake of ginger- 
bread made very crisp. 

Etnape, n. a check. 

Bnape, f.<. to snub, to check forward- 
Snarl, v.t. to entangle. 

SnattUi-apple, n. a game similar to 
"Bob-cherry," but played with an 

Sna^e, v.t. to clip or cut a hedge. 

Sneck, n. (1) tnat part of tha iron 
fastening <n a door which raises the 
latch. (3) A piece or tongue of land 
jutting into an a4Jotning field, or 
mtersecting it, 

Sneck, v.t. to latch. 

Snarp, I v.t. and v.i. to dry up with 

Snirp, ) heat, to shrivel up. 

Sn^ple, v.t. to shrivel up by the efieota 
of heat. 

Snert, ) v.t. to try to suppess a laugh, 

Snirt, J but ineffectually. 

Snert, n. an ineffectual attempt to snp- 
press a laugh. 

Sneul, n. a snuL 

Snick-snarled, a(^'. entangled. 

Sniffle, v.i, to snuff up, as pe<»)le do 
when the nose is full irom cold. 

Snifter, v.i. (1) to whimper, to cry. (2) 
To snifQe, to snuff up the breath 
through the nose, 

Snig, n. aneeL 

Suig, v.t. to drag heavy substances, as 
timber, along the ground by means 
of a carriage-frame with large wheels. 

Snlg-prod, n. an eel-spear. 

Snite, v.t. to blow the nose. A.S. 
tnytan, O.N. ttiita, emungere, Sw. 
ita, Dan. gnyde, to blow the nose, 
a journeyman shoemaker. 

jsnoa, 04;. smooth, sleek ; an abbrevi- 
ation of the Latin tine nodtt, Mr. 
Can-, Orav. Gloss. [The word reaUy 
depends on O.N. miodinn, smooth, 
N. trtSydd, made smooth or bor^ 
S.Q. mod, haxe. Ed.] 

Snoddan, v.t. to make smooth. 

Snoozlln, at^'. nestling. 
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Snot-olout, n. a pocket-haDdkerchief. 
Snotter, v.i. to cry, to snivel 
Snottei^ob, n, (l) mucus nasi. (S) The 

red part of a turkey's head. (3) A 

dirty mouth. (4) A contemptible 

perBon. 
Snout-band, n, the iron on the toes of 

clog Bolee. 
Bnne, v.i. to turn up the nose, or eneer 

at anj one. O.N. m&a, viirtere, fleo- 

tere, contorquere, Dan. tnne, to smff, 

emik, snort 
SnotOin', m^. low, mean, sneakti^. 
^ole, v.i. to epeak through the nose. 
Bnnzzle, v.i. to cuddle. 
Sock, v.t. to beat, to thrash. 
SOdher, ii.f. to solder. W. tawdrirmi. 
Soft, a^. moist, mild; said of weather. 
Soggy, adj. we^ moist, swampy. 
Soil, 7>.t. to feed cattle with green food 

in the house. 
Solid, a<^. grave, serious. 
Some-like, ai^. some, a few ; as, "Some- 

liie seemed ready to t«k what tha 

offered, but &ot many. O.Fris. mmi- 

liie, some, a few, Sw. *<mdiqt, some. 
Bonsle, a4}. pleasant, agreeable, plump, 

&t. 
Soop, Pr. of sup. 
Soople (Pr. of swipple), «. the heavy 

end of a flail, the part which strikes 

the com. 
Soot, n. the tot in sheep. [away. 

Sooty, adv. of animals that are ^raating 
BooUi, n- truth. A.8. *6d. 
Soppy, acy. lying in small heaps or 

masses upon the field, as mown grass, 

not properly spread, does. W, lopert, 

a bundle of hay, etc. 
Sops, n. tufts of green grass in the hay, 

not properly dried. 
Sops, n. lumps of black-lead. 
Sore, (v^. grieved. 
Sobs, (1) v.i. to lap as a Aog. "Soas! 

Basa !" an eipression used to tempt 

dogs to take their liquid food. (2) 

*,t to throw heavily. 
SoBB, a^. direct, pliunp. " He com 

dawn wi' a girt tott." 
Sotter, v.i. to make a noise in boiling 

as water does. 
Sough, n. an undeigronnd drain, a wet 

ditch. W. Kieh, a sink, drain. 
Sonffh, )n, a hollow 



Soak, Pr. of suck. The word used t 

call a calf to its feeding bucket 
Sonky, n. a pet name for a oolt 



Soupy (Pr. of soppy), adj. wet and 
Hwampy. 

Soar, adj. GoaTse and innutritions ; said 
of grass grown on cold, wet land. 

Sour-dock, n. wild sorrel. 

Sour dongh or dof^ n. leaven. 

Sourin'. See SaurJu. 

Sow. n. a blow, a knock. 

Soirl, v.t. to take a person by the eara 
and put him in the water. 

Spaek, pret. of To speak. 

Spainiir, n, weaning of lamb^ etc. 

Spalls, n. torrents of rain at intervals. 

^)&loh, v.i. to split. A carpenter, in 
working a boivd with a plane, if a 
bit sphts away or breaks o^ will say 
that it tpaickei off. QaeL »pealt, 
cleave, split, Du. spaliaen, to splint, 
S.O. tmala, to cleave, Sw. y^'iUka, to 
split, Dan. apaile, to split. 

Spane, ) v.i. to germinate, as com when 

Spean, | it begins to detach itself 
from the parent grain. 

Spang, (1) v.i. to walk fast. •' Come 
let us tpattff away." (2) v.t. To throw 
with violence. 

Spang, n. a spring a jump. 

Spanged, at^. variegated. 

Spang-whew, adv. with violence. "He 



Spang-whew, v.t. to kill a toad, by j 

placing it on one end of a lever, and 
then drivmg it rapidly into the air 
by a sharp stroke on the other end. 
W. yqx>ne, a Jerk, a spirt. j 

Span-new, a^i- quite new. O.N. «pd«- 
n^r ; ipdmn, a chip or shaving. 

Spar, n. the coat or covering of ore or I 

Spar, Pr. of spare. O.N. ^tar, parcus. 
Spar, v.t. to spare, save, do witiiout. 
Spailiug. ». a small sea-fish. 
Sparklin'-lteeat, n. said of iren vrfien 

it emits bright wliite sparics. 
SparabiUs, ». small nails without heads, 

used by country shoemakers to put 

in the soles c^ shoes. 
SpatB. n. short walking gaiters. 
Spattle, n. a small iron or wood inatni- 

ment to clean spades or the share of 

a plough with. 
Splaw, adj. splay. 
Speal, n, a chip, or small slit stick, a 

small splinter of wood. S.Q. tjy&le, 

lamina lignea, *j!Jallf s^;mentum, 
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Sp^in, «.(. to waon. 

Speiuied, ax^. gelded, barren. 

8peel-be7an,n.the smaU bone of the leg. 

Speed, n> luck, fortune. 

Bpelks, n. slender-pointed aticka, bent 
and with both ends thrust into the 
thatch to ke«p it down. A.8. sptAc, 
ft little rod by which anything is kept 
straight, QaeL ipealg, b. spTinter, a 
fragment, M. ip^t, a wattle or hurdle. 

Speer, v.t. 



i. for, to inquire. Sw. 



Spelder, v.t, to siielL 

Spell, «. a Bpeciea irf trap used at 
"Spell and Knor." 

Spell-and-Knor, n. a boy's game, aome- 
thing similar to trap-ball It is played 
with a pumbead, a Isnat, and a spell. 
By striking the end of the spell with 
the pumhead, the knor riseB into 
the air, and the art of the game is to 
strike it with the pumhead before it 
&lls to the ground. Those who make 
the greatest Boore, in point of dis- 
tance, in the fewest innings, win the 
game. The game is elsewhere called 
HTUT-spell. Sw. ipd, game, play. 



Spem, n. a projecting point of Bt«el 
upon a horse's shoe. 

Spetch, n. a patch. 

Spioe, n. sweetmeats of any kind. 

^Ick-Knd-span-new, ot^', quite new. 

Sptddock, n. a spigot. 

Spider-shanka, n. a person with thin 
legs and no calves. 

Spile, n, (1) a pile for foundations. (2) 
A splinter. 

Spile, v.t. (1) to drive piles. (2) To 
m^e a foundation in soft earth by 
driving in a pile or piles. 

Bpm, n. a pipe-lighter. 

Spine, 71. a thorn. 

Spink, n. a chaffinch. W. iftpineyn, a 
chaffinch. 

Spinked, at^. spotted. 

Spinnel, Pr. of spindle. 

Splnnle, v.t. to grow up quickly and 
weakly, as plants do in wet, warm 
weather, or when growing too thickly 
together. 

Spin, n. a young tree left for standing 
in coppice woods. 

Spire, v.t. to shoot up luxuriantly. 

Sjdt. To spit in conSrmation of a bar- 
gain, as is frequently done by butchers 
and farmers m selling cattle. 
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Spit, n. the depth a spade goes in dig- 

n; about a foot. 
eep, ac^. to the depth reached by 

a spade in the action of digging. 
Spittle, n. a flat board or spatula, with 

a sharp edge or handle to turn out 

cakes with. See Spattle. 
Sploader, v.l. to spread or sprawl out 

the hands and feet. 
Splash, v.t. to cut and trim hedges. 
Splint, n, a splinter of wood such as often 

runs into the. fingers of carpenters 

when planing wood. 
Spllrt, v.t. to spurt out 
Spoke-sbayav, n. a narrow plane used 

for amoothii^ the inside of the spokes 

of a wheel. 
Sponsible, oc^'. respectable, well to do. 
Spool, n. a small wheel for winding 

yam upon, 
Spoon-meeiit, n. broth, hquid food, 

soup, etc. 
Spoor, v.t. to track a hare by her foot- 
steps. A.8. tpiman, to trace. 
Spor (Pr. of spur), n. (1) a prop. (2) 

A thick branch of a tree. (3) A small 

ditto. 



Spre^ed, at^. specUed, 
Sprent, n, a spot or stain. 
Sprig, n. (1) a thin, long n^. (S) A 

small, slender person. 
Sprig-bit, an awl of the size requisite 

to make holes to receive the ntuls 

called sprigs. 
Spring, v.t. io give tokens of calving. 
Spring, n. a young wood. 
^irint, 71. a gin or snare for catchii^ 

Sprod, n. a voung salmon at its state 

of growth oetween being a smelt and 

amort 
Sprout potatoes. To. To break the 

young sprouts off. 
Spying-glass, r. a telescope. 
Sqnab, a. a long seat, a rude sofa. 
Squandered, a^'. dispersed. 
Squary, a^. short and fat, large. 
Sqalasy, Corr, of quinsey. 
Squirt about, To. To run rapidly 

about, to Msk about. 
Stabs, n. the steps of a ladder. 
Btaddlin', ». sticks, thorns, straw, and 

other matters placed as a foundation 

for a stack 
Staddle, n. a gronod-WOTk iOr a ataok 



C.oogic 



of coiD, generallj oonsisting ot k 

lajer of stonea covered over with 

Htraw to keep out the grouiul tlamp^ 
Stnff in ft pl&ce^ To put ^ui'a. To 

take up tus resideoce. 
Staff-uid-butd-hedge, ) n. a hedge 
Stftff-taedgfly I nude with 

Btakea raddled with uiome, or hoaet, 

generallf both. 
Stag, n. (1) ft young hone; (2) A 

romping girL 
Stftggering-bob, n. a cant name for a 

very young 0(j£ 
Staggers, n. the giddinesa in sheep 



Stftiaty, n. a stallion, an entire horae. 

Stayftn-clieck, n. » name for tiie stone- 
chat. 

Standera, n. trees left in copiace woods 
for timber. 

Stftng, v.i. to shoot or throb with pain. 

Stang, n. (1) a wooden bar or pole. W. 
yttang, apole or loi^ atoff to measure 
with, A.S! ttenge, a oar of wood, pole, 
stang, O.K. ttSng, pertica, Bw. Mang, 

Kle, staff, bar, Dan. itang, a pole, 
L itange. (2) The shaft of a. cart. 

(3) A strong piece of wood on which 

the carcases of beasts 
Stapple, Pr. of staple. 
Stark, at^. sUS, stiff with cold. U. 

ttark, stiff, infloiible, A.8. Hare, hard, 

severe, S.O. itark, rigidus, immobilis. 
Stark, adv. very, exceedingly ; as, *tark 

mad; cfiir:^ airing mad = Very angry, 



Starken, v.t. to tighten. "Slarken V 

reyap a lile bit" = Tighten the rope a 

little. 
Starldsli, («$', atiffish, and rather tm- 

tiBctable. 
Stor-alnbber, n. a gelatinous substance 

often seen in fields after rain. 
Starred, ach'. excessively cold. 
Stfttate-hinngs, n. assemblages of farm 

servants at Whitaimtide to be hired. 
Staap, v.t. to move heavily, to take 

long steps, 
Stanpins', n. the holes made by the 

feet of horses, etc., in miry highways. 



Stauter, ) 



o atumble o: 



stagger. 



Staw-fbd (Pr. of stall-fed), at^. fed t 

Stajrg, n. the breechings of a horse. 
Bteak, i v.t. to shut a door or gate 
Bteck, I "Sted V duer." 



St«&d, N. a ferm-hoose and offices. A.S. 
fltiU, a [Jaoe, station. Common in 
such words as Honaa-stsad, HoTftiu- 
steiid, etc. 

Steta,Pr. (^ stool 

Staan, Pr. of stone. 

SteAed, ai^. stubborn. A tUeted hone 
is one that refuaea to draw. 

Ste<^ To tek t'. To become restive. 

Stee, n. a ladder. A.S. glfge, a path, 
Sw. Keffe, a ladder, Dan. ttige. 

Steel, Pr. of stile. 

Steep, n. rennet. 

Ste^nng-rain, n. a soaking laio. 

Steer, at^'. steep. 

Steg, n, a gander. 

Stele, ». a nandle. A.S. ^da. 

Step, n. a walking distanoe. 

Step-mother, n. a loose piece of the 
band of the finger nail when rubbed 
backwards. 

Step-stftiyna, n. stones placed at inter- 
vals across a stream. 

Stew, n, a cloud of dust or vapour. 
lal. »tofa, vapour. 

Steyad, Pr. of stood, 

SteTak, Pr, of stake. "Steyai an yed- 
der''=A fence made of stakes driven 
into the ground and wattled vith 

Ste^ak, 0.1. to defend a fishery in a 

nver by means of stakes, so as to 

prevent nets being used. 
Steyateman (Pr. of statesman), one 

^o occupies his own estate, a small 
' landowner. 

Stick, V.I. to cut a beast's throat, to stab. 
Stickin' -piece, n. that part of the neck 

of the animal where the butcher's 

knife has been ioserted. 
Stick-knifb, n. a large pooket-knife. 

O.N. ttickhnifr, pugio. 
Stickle, v.t. to scruple. 
Stickle, adj. sharp-pointed. 
Stickle, ». a name ^ven to sharp- 
pointed hUls, as Stickle Vika, near 

Broughton, in Fumess. 
Sticks, n. furniture. 
Stiddes, p.p. ai To stand. 

mSl S "■ ^ "'^ 

Stiddy (Pr. of ateady), a4j. sober, at- 
tentive, 

Stiff^a<^'.(l)strong, broad, aquat, lusty. 
(2) Proud. "He is as •(»/ as if he 
had swallowed a gavelock." 

Stiffen, v.i. to grow strong, to enlarge, 
to swell out. 
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Stiff-hefted, a^. stiney, mean. 

SUffinger, n. a squat broadset man. 

Stifler, n. a. severa blow. 

Stiles, n. the framework of panelled 
woodwork. 

StUta, n. the hancUes <^ a plough. 

Stammer, n, an iron rammer used in 
blasting. 

Stinge, n. the ating of a bee or wasp. 

StinUn Roger, n. the plant Ommiitm 
Soberlianum. 

Stint, n. (1) a limit, quantitr, or allow- 
ance of onTthin^ as of Ubour, via- 
tuals, etc. (2) X limited number of 
cattle gates in common pasture. 

Stint, v.t, to allot a pasture or conunon 
to a certain number of Ksteo. 

Stiper, n, a piece of wood fixed upright 
in Vhe doorwa;}' of a bam, agaijo^t 
which the double dooiB are shut. 

Stir on. He liM plenty to. ^e ia 
very rich. 

Stirk, n. a year-old bea^ a young 
heifer. A.S. tlirc, 

Stirrin', n. the plou^ing and harrow- 
ing of land, mllowmg, etc. 

Stitch, n. (I) a narrow ridge of land. 
(2) Am much land as Ilea between one 
furrow and another. 

Stiver, n, a small Dutch coin, 

Sto (Corr. of stall), p. (. to tire, to satUte, 
glut, or cloy. " I'se quite iloel"^ I 
am quite tired out ; or horses which 
are stopped or set fast bv the weight 
of an overload, or the heaviness of 
bad roods, or are unable or diaincUned 
to draw further, as in trailing a 
heavy load up a steep hill, are said 
to he Btoet, or stalled. 

Stock, n. a root. 

Stock, V.L to root up. 

Stocken, >).^. of To steck. 

Stocks, Bed-BtockB, n. the framework 
of a bed, a bedstead. 8.G, *toci, 
the framework or forepart of a bed- 

Stokey, adj. close or sultry, 

Stonched, Pr. of stancheti 

8tooclen,^.p.of Tostand. SeeStidden. 

Stoop, n. a post, a gate-post of stone 
or wood. O.N. *t6^, columna, 8w, 
ttolpe, a post, Don. gtolpe, a post 

Stootn, v.t. to ap^y lath and plaster. 

Stoppen, p.p. of To stop. 

Stopple, n. the stopper of a bottle or 

Storbt, Corr. of disturbed. 
Store-pigB, n. pigs kept as part of the 
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stock of a farm, and intended for 

slaughter at the usual time when 
they will have reached their foil 
growth and age. 

Btorken, n.i. to conge^ io copulate, to 
become stiff or rigid, as the fat of 
meat does when, ^er being cooked, 
it is allowed to cooL O.N. ttorina, 
congelare, rigescere, Don. itorkiie, to 
coagulate, to curdle, to congeal. 

Storm, Feeling- Btorm', n. daily accea- 



i, a young o: 



Stonk, v.t. to set up sheaves in stouk, 

Stonk, V.L a shock of com of ten 
sbeaves. W. y<(uw, a shock of com, 
M. tthook, a pile or shock of sheaves. 
More properly stook. 

Stonp, n. a pitcher. O.N. «taup, pocu- 
lum, vBS, Sw. tCop, a liquid measure 
containing about three pints, A.S. 
ttoppa, a pot, vessel, cup. 

Stour, v.i. to rise up in cloud% as dust 
QaeL ifdr, dust 

Stonr, v.i. to stir, or be moved with force. 

Stoni, n. dust. 

Stower, n. a hedge-stake. 

Stown, Pr. of stolen. 

Stradde-bratned, adj. wild, iinsl«ody, 
unsettled. 

Stracklin', n. a loose, roving fellow. 

Straddle, ad^: walking wide, or wad- 
dling in gait, also ridmg wide without 
stirrups, 

Strofen, v.i. to rove about, 

Str»ggelt, > worthless fellow. 

Scrogglet, J .^ , J 

Strain, v.t. to copulate ; said of a dog. 
[A, 8. strynaTi, sireonaji, itrienan, to 
beget, breed ; ttiynde runa and 
dohtra, begat sons and daughters 
(quoted in Bosworth) ; 

" Bir, a>l hare »onl iae (Ajui« Bolern) li iningel : 

Oat king htB kll tile Indies In hit ftmu, 

And more uul ribher, when be Ktraint chat ladj.** 
-HenrjVlILIi.l. Ed-l 

Strait, €k(). narrow, too tight. 

Str&ke, v.t. to make smooth or level at 
the top (applied to a measure full of 
com) witii a straight-edged piece of 
wood called a straker. 

Straker, n. a straight-edged piece of 
wood for taking off the superfluoua 
quantity in a measure tX com or 
grain. ^^ 
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strand, n.^e sea-ehore. O.N. iirOnd, 
littne^ om, Dan. ttrand, aett-sboie, 

Strang, Pr, of strong 

Strap, n. credit, " Ho gat od ifrop." 

Stray, n. the ri^t of pasturing cattle 



Stre£h, Fr. of etrav. 
Streak, v.t. to stretch oueeell 
StreainerB, n. the northern li^te. 
Streck, a<^. straight. A.S. ttrtte. 
Strent, n. a strolling lock of hair. 
Strentin', iMff- imoidered, diaheTelled. 
Stretch, c.i, to walk in a dignified 

Stretcher, n. a stick to keep out the 

traces from the horsee lege. 
Strickle, n. an intttrument made of 

wood, and corered with a mixture of 
. grease and aand, far abarpeuing 

Strike, v.t. flies are said to strike, and 
meat to be atmck, when the latter 
is fly-blown. 

Strike, v.t. (1) to make a straight line 
by means of a chalked pi«ce (^ atring. 
<2) To balance (of accounts). 

Striker, n. (1) a flat pieoe of wood for 
stroking off the top of a measure of 
grain. See Straker. (S) A heavy 
piece of wood, with whioo the fleam 
18 driyen into the rein when a horse 
or calf in bled. 

Striiikle, v.t. to strew or scatter, to 
sprinkle. 

Strmkling, n. a sprinkling. 

Strip, v.i. to atrip a cow is to milk her 
rery clean, so as to leave no milk in 
the dug. 

Strippln's, n. the last milk drawn from 
a cow in milkir^. 

Stroo, V.I. to strain a liquid through a 
cloth, or to preee it through a narrow 
passage, as through the teeth. 

Snoo, Ti. a strong compressed stream, 
such aa issues &om a deck, or canal- 
lock gates. " It cum wi' a girt ttroo." 
M. itroo, the current of a stream. 

Strom, n. a strumpet. 

Stmnty, ot^'. short. 

Stmt, v.t. to brace or support {in car- 
pentiy). 

Stubby, a<b'. short, thick 

Stacker, n. the state when the air of a 
house is filled with steam and smoke, 

Stod, ft. the upright spar to which the 
laths are naUed in a latlt and plaster 
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Stnfflnger, n. one who overeats himself 

a guttler. 

StuOT, adj. hA, pursy, not in wind. 

StullioTi, Ti. the stocks or roots of a 
coppice wood, after being cut down 
and left to shoot again. 

Stnnch, n. one that is short and stout. 

Stnnch, <u&. short and stout. 

Stni^d, tuy. obstinate. 

Sturdy, n. a disease peculiar to sheep, 
causing- them to stagger, {arising 
from the presence of sniinalculai 
(hydatids) in the brain. QaeL ttVfird, 
rtuirdean, vertigo, a disease in shoep^ 
drunkennasc^ It. ttordirt, to make 
diziy or giddy in the head. Wedg- 
wood, m] 

Sturdy, a^'. sulky and obstinate. 

Stat, v.i, to stutter or stammer in 

Sow, n. a pJough-ahare. Fr. mtc, the 
coulter or share of a plough, OaeL 
toe, a plough-share, M. *oe or toei. 

Snd, Corr. of should. 

Sni^ Fr. of sough. 

Sngax-loa^ h. a high-crowned bat. 

Summer, v.t. to take cattle to agist 
during the summer montha, 

Suuuner-barmed, aiff. of the sponta- 
neous jermentatiou of malt liquor 
from the beat of summer. 

Snmmer-tree, n. a large beam reach- 
ing across a buHdiug. 

Snmpy, a<^, swampy. 

Sap, v.t. to drink oy small quantities 
at a time. A.S. supan, to sip, to 
suck up, O.N. tdpit, sorbere, Sw, 
tupa, to drink. 

Sup, n. (1) a small qnantiW ti any 
liquid. (2) A draught. Sh, m^, a 



Snrfeit, n. a serere cold. 

SnsB I Sobs I A call to swine to their 

Swad, n. the pod of peas <a beana. 
Swaddy, acfy'. full of husks or pods. 
Swag, v.i. (1) to hang loose and heavy. 

(2) To swing about. " I like a sheep 

wi' a good twaaffin/ belly." 
Swaimons, cu^'. bashful, shy. 
Swaip, v.i, to walk proudly. 
Swale, v.t. to singe or bum. 
Swallow, n. a hollow in the ground 

into which water runs and doee not 

appear again. 
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Swaini^ a^. emaU in the body, lean: 

Swanking, a^. big, large. 

Swannla, t>.(. to climb a tree wtiioh 
has no branches by grasping the 
butt with tlie arms, Knees aod lege, 
and working oneself upwards. 

Swaxth, n. (1) sward, graas. (3) Aaj 
outward covering as Uie rind of 
bacon, 

Swashy, adj. soft, wateiy ; as vege- 
tables sometimes are. 

Swat, n. the dung of a cow, which lies 
flat, hke a cake, in pastures. 

Swftt (Pr. of squat), v.i. to sit down. 

Swat, v.t. to apiil a liquid. Dan. 
tqvatte, to splash, to spuA, 

Swatch, v.t. to cut oS. 

Swatch, n. B piece cut off. 

Swatter, v.i. to dabble in the water, 
as ducks do. 

Swattle, v.t. to spend, to oonaume 
graduallj. 

SweiQ, v.t. to gutter as a candle when 
the flame is enHised to a draught. 

Sweaxed, pret. of To swear. 

Sweetener, n. a puffer at a sale. 

Sweeties, n, sweetmeats. [kind. 

Sweetmajt, n. an animal of the nuuten 

Swelgh, v.i. (1) to loan u^on, to lean 
on one side. (2) To incline. 

Sweigh, n. a swing. 

Swerd, Pr. of sword. 

Swewel, v.t. to Bcorch, to MngB. 

BwiddoB, v.t. to singe. 

Bwidge, v.i. to ache, to feel a throb- 
bing pain. 

Swift, n. a newt. 

Swill, n. a kind of basket, also called 
wisket. 

Swill, v.t. to wBsh hastily, to rinse. 
A.S. tmlian, to wash. 

Swillin's, n. ho^p'-waah. 

SwlUin'-tub, n. a tub in which swillinga 
or the washings of vessels are pre- 
served. 

Swilter, v.i. to waste away slowly. 

Swim, v.i. to turn giddy. O.N. ivima, 
vertigine turbari, Dul tvirnit, to be 
dizzy or giddy. 

Swimmy, adj. giddy in the head. 

Swine-cote, \ 

Swine-hnll, > m. a pig-sty. 

Swiao-aty, J 

Swlne-saim, n. hogs' lard. 

Swlne-thistle, ) n. the plant sow- 
Swine- weed, J thistle. 

Swinge, v.t. to beat, to chastise. A.S. 
twinffati, to whip, scourge, beat. 



Swinge, v.t to singe. 

Swing'l-trees, n. bars attached to a 

plough, which prevent the drawing 

chains ^m pressing against the 

hoisea' sides. 
Swint, a<(j. awry. 

Swirl or ) n. a place amongst mous- 
Swirrel, ( tains where the wind or 

snow eddies ; a^^ " Smrrel Band,'' 

"Svnrrd House," in Cooiaton fella. 

S.Q. tviira, circumagitare. 
Swlrt, Pr. of squirt. 
SwitdL (I) o-iT to walk nimbly. (2) 

v.t. To strike quickly, as with a 

switch. 
Switch, n. whitsweed. See Slss. 
Switches, n. sweets. 



Swizzle, v.t. to drink or swill. 

Syme, n. a frame of straw to set pans on. 



T, art. the. In Lonsdale as in Craven, 
and in the North generally, this 
article sufiers elision, even when the 
next word begins with a consonant ; 
aa, "f woman," "f kye," for "the 
woman," " the cows." 

Ta, the one. An abbr. of t' ya = the 
one. " Ta thee kittles "- The one 
thigh itches. A native of Bulk ono« 
puzzled a party of Londoners, and 
won a bet oy the use of the above 
expression, of which they could not 
understand a word. 

Ta, Corr. of thou. 

Taaa, n. wood split thin to make 
baskets with. 

Tab, n. (1) the latchet of a sho«. (2) 
Toe tag or end of a lace, the ex- 
treme end of anything. 

Tab-end, n. the extreme end. 

Tach, v.t. to fosten, to attach. 

Taching-end, n. waxed thread, with a 
bristle, used by shoemakers. 

Tack, 71. (1) a lease. (2} A peculiar 
flavour. 

Taen, Contr. of taken. 

Tag, n. the end of a foi's taiL 

Tagajuutdra, v.t. This verb denotes 
a mode <^ securing or confining 
an animal to a place of confine- 
ment, as by a stake or t^her, etix 
I'll ' " 



it thai 



s«ndthata{ taganandra - 
i^dt^ti -Pl-ofcon- 
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finement or aeourity. Cf. Sw. tata- 
hander, & depoaitorj, alt $etla i taka- 
kiaider, to consign, to depoait a thing 

Tt^g^t, n. an idle, dirtj, discreditable 

Tail-band, n. a crupper. 

Tail-ends, n, inferior samples cf com, 

aucli as being hardlj marketable, are 

usually consumed at home. 
Taillier, n. a tailor, G, tiiUear, M. 

tfialhiof, Ft. taillear, a tailor. 
Tailller'B menae, n. a small portion left 

by way of good manners. 
Taiyad, Pr. of toad. 
Talyad-pipes, a name for a species of 

equieetum. 
Taiyad-spit, n. the froth formed by the 

Cuokoo-spit insect, 
Taijras, Pr. of toes. 
■I&k, Pr. of take. 

Tak*, (1) n.t to onderBtand, compre- 
hend. (2) v,i. To strike root, grow, 

thrive ; ofyoung trees. 
Tftk' shun, 1& ^ be ashamed. 
Tak' op, To. (1) v.t. to borrow (money) 

(2) v.u To clear up, become fine after 

wet or storm , 
Tak' up for any one. To. To espouse 

his cause, take sides witfa him, -sup- 
port and defend him. 
Tukin', n. a state of ill temper, a tiff. 

" He woz i' dc a taitin about it" 
Takkin', c^f. infoctious. 
Tale-piet, ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
TaU-boyd, 
Tally, n. a company 

voters at an election. 
Tammy, n, a hair aiovo. Fr, tamis, 

a tammy, or strainer, made ef hair, 
Ta'n.ji.^biken. 
Tang, v.t. to sting. 
Tang, n. the sting of a bee. (2) A pike, 

the prong of a fork. [fucus. 

Tang% n. sea-weed, O.N. pauTiffjUl, 
Tangliii', <k^. slovenly. 
TaIW^ Pr. of tonga. 
, Tai^ n. a piece of deep water, natural 

or artificial 
Tantle, v.i. to attend officiously, to 

dawdle. "She tantlei after him i" 

often said of the attentions of an 
' anxious mother. 
TantreL n. an idle, spoilt nrl. 
Tap-lash, n. the smallest of small-beer. 
Tani, fi. a small sheet of water. O.N. 

tJUrn, lacus, stagnum, Sw. {r'tfm, a 

po<^ standing water, 
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TunuUddlea, n. small untruths, fibs. 
Tasked, at^. tired. 
Ta8hl«a, o^*. bespattered with wet. 
Task-work, r. work taken by the 

piece. 
Tal : A child's term for dad, &ther. 
Tatter-rags, n. a badly-dressed peiaon. 
l^tterwallopa, n, (1) ragged clothes 

fluttering in the wind. (2) A woman 

with ra^ed dothas. Comp. Tatter- 

rags. 
Tauze, v.t. to pidl about, to ruffle up. 
Tave, i v.i. to fumble in a meamng- 
T^ve, f less manner, to fidget about, 

to fidget with the feet. 
living, pepl picking the bed-clothes 

in fohnle delirium. 
T&, Contr. of take. "Ta tha time"- 

Take your time. 
Taya : the one. " Frae toya bank tull 

t'udder." 
Tazzle, tl a wicked, drunken peraon, 
Taziy, n. a mischievous child. 
Te, Corr. of (1) to. (2) Thoa 
Teagle (Corr. of tackle), n. a crane for 

lifting goods. 
. Teanel, n. an o^er fish-basket. A,S. 

Uend, a little basket, pannier. 

Tease, t>.(. to pull about wool so as to 
make it of even consiatoncy, A.S. 
ta*an, to tease. 

Toaster, Pr. of tester. 

Tetetrel, m. a crabbed, peevish fellow. 

Teathy, at^. peevish, cross. 

Tedder (Pr. of tether), v.t to bind 
anythiDg. 

Tedder, n. the long part of a fence ; 
wood put upon the top of a fence to 
bind it together. 

Tedder by th' tooth. To. To attract 
a person by keeping a good table. 

Teddiooa, atfr- fretful, difficult to please. 
"This barn's fearf'l teddiotu." 

Teddisome, ai^. tedious, fretful " T' 
barn's fearfle (MfcK«om«"t-The child 
is very difficult to please. 

Tee, Pr. of tie. 

Tee, n. a hair rope with which to 
shackle cows in milking. 

Teem, v.t. (1) to pour out, (2) To un- 
load a cart. [The actuiu meaning 
belonging to this word is to make 
empty, O.N. tama, to draw fully 
ou^ exhaust, Sw. tSma, Dan. tSmme, 
O.E, tamyn or temyji, to make empty, 
Comp. Sc tooni, empty, EdL] 
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Teen, n. fire, W. tdn, Gael tein, Irish 

Teoi, v.t. to kintUe. Dan. tiende, to 

kiudle, 8.Q. tarnda, accandero. 
Teeming, <k^'. overflowing. See Taean. 
Teet, Pr. of t^ht " Tea i t' h^ "= 

T^t ia the haft ; said of an; one 

whoia careAiL 
Teet7, tu^'. cross, fretful, peeriah ; 

spoken of children. See Teatlij. 
TeK, n. B. taking. " 8ic a tei o' fish." 
Tekken (Corr. cf taken), a^f. oaptivated; 
Tell, v.i. to talk 
S'C^ji'-i'-^fToteU. 
Temper, v.t to mix together in due 

proportion, to mingle — as spirits and 

Temple -mould, n. a pattern or mould 
used hj maafinft in fashioning their 

Templet, n. a model 

Temse, n, a sieve used in brewing. 

Temse, v.t. to sift. 

Tent, n. attention, observation. " Tak 

tent"'^ Give attention. 
Tent, t>.^ to take care o( to tend, to 

attend. 
Tenter, n. a stretcher or trier of cloth, 

used by dyera and ckithiere. 
Tenters, n. watchers of cattle or sheep 

on the moors. 
Tepbions, a^', snappish, captious. 
Terbl«L Corr. of terrible. 
Terrible, adv. used as an intenaitive. 



Tetchy (Corr. of touchy), at^', quarrel- 
some, peevish. 
Tenth, Pr. of tooth. 
Tew, /l) v.t. to p«U or tear about, to 

tumble over, to discompose, to tease. 

(2) v.i. to work hard, to fatigue, to 

exhaust, to knock oneself up bj long 

and repeated exertion. 
Tewin, ot^'. toUing, laborious. 
Tewit, n. a name for the lapwing or 

green plover {Trin^a vcmelMt). 
Tevsome, tu^. unquiet, restless. 
Text, v.i. to write an engrossing hand 

or German text, 
Th is frequently ohanged into dd, or 

ddh, as fodder or faddher, &ther ; 

m'add«rvitm.Viddher,'ai.i3'Cast', wheddtr 

or whtddher, whether, 
Tha, Pr. of thou, thee. 



Thuk, n, thatch. 
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Thacker, m. a thatcher. 

Thaok'prod, n. a peg for securing thatch. 

Tha&ipTon. those. 

Jfe, 1 <«Maad«*.ofthatsort; 

Th^Udk, J >n tt«t ""anner. 

Thee, Pr. of thigh. 

There-amy : adv. thereabout, in that 

"Batl bitt bewswar, 
Hen-«W(T, thera-tnoji, 
InU my hil," — 

3aid by boys when a bat is flying 

ThermU, pron. themselves. 

Thew, pret. of To thaw. 

Thlble, ) n. a stick to stir porridge 

Tlubel, J with. 

Thick, a4i. stupid, thick-headed. 

Thick-heod, n. a blockhead. 

Thick-podiUah, n. water porridge. 

Thick-winded, adj. bad at breathing. 

Thief in a mill. As f^t as a. Very 

Think on, v.i. to remember. " I'ee be 

sewer ta thitJc on." 
Thirl, v.U to bore, to pierce. A.S. 

pirlian. 
Thisen, pron. this, 
This-gates, adv. this way. 
Thivd, n, SeeThibeL "He's a queer 

stick to maiyak a thivd on." 
So^ {jjroH-these, thoee. O.N. Jiw. 
Thorough, pr^ through. 
Thotim-reap (Pr. of thumb-rope), «. a 

rope of straw made on the thumb, 
Thoum-saeck, n. the iastening of a 

door which is lifted by pressing the 

tbumb on the broad end of the short 

lever which moves it. 
Thon's like. See Like. 
Thought, n. sorrow, sadness, grie£ 
Thra& (Pr. of throw), v.t. to turn witb 

a lathe, A.S. prawan, to turn. 
Thraa, n. a lathe. 

Thraly, ) a^. slow or reluctant iq 
Tbrealy, ( settii^ to woik. A.S. 

pjH one in thraldom, O.N. Jirall, 

servus. 
Thrang, v. f. to press, thrust, to squeese, 

to incommode. "Don't thixtfig ma." 
Thrang, a<^'. busy, bustling, closely 

packed. "As thrang as three in a 

bod." A.S. pmnj, pressed, O.N. 

Tfraungr, angustus, arotus. See 

Throng. 
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Thifuig, n. a throog. 0. 

multitudo honmiuni. 

Tbntst,pnt.o! To VbieKt, p.p,Vi3xomea. 

Tbnvo, », twenty-four she&TM of 

wheat or other com. A.S. fr*af, 

a handftti, a. thrave, Dtio. IroM, a 

score of f^earee of com, 

Thraw, v.i. to twist, to writhe. 

Throiip, v.L to aasert poaitively, to 

arguQ witli pertinaoity, to Teiterate, 

to contend. A.3. ^rvapian, threaj^ 

reproTe, O.N. tkrt^a, sutilitigare. 
ThrS^ down, «.f. to overpower bj 

oBseition or repetition. 
ThretipiQ', », a pertinooioua reiteratioti. 
Threaten, v. (. to tlireat«n. A.S. 'prtatian. 
Three-man, m. a cluster of three nuta 
Three-sqnare, a(^. triangular. 
Thr6Ht (Corr. of thruet) v.t. to thrott. 
Thribble, Corr. <A treUe, 
Thrlmmle, v.t. to pull out reluctantiy. 

" He thriutmlMi out sizpeQCe." 
inirinter, n. a three-winter sheep ; i.e. 

three winters old. 
Throddy, cufy'. plump, thriving, deek. 
Throng, atii. \«aj. 
Thropfde, n, the windpipe. 
Thropple, M. to throttle i^ etiwurle. 
Throp wife, To be throng ao. To be 

very busy. 
ThrosieiL p,p. of To tiirest, thruat, 

preawd. 
Throstle, n. a tiinuh. A.S. protle, 

W, trvaglmi. 
Through with any one. To be. To 

complete a bargun wiUi him, 
Xhrongfa-ltsyui, n. a bond atooe, <»' 

through stone, pawing through a wall. 
Thmm, n. a arnaQ thread, 
^ninuhM, n. a disease in horeee. 
tbrosh-UM, n. millipedaa, 
Thrusty. A form or thirsty, 
Thratdi, n. (1) > thrust. (B) A throng. 
Thump, v.t. to be silent in company 

whiM the thoughts are folly ooou- 

pied. " Hs thump* it wi' thimdn'." 
Thnnner, Pr, of ihundw. 
Thonner-Rtan, n. a quartzose pebbly 



Thwaite, n. atubbed ground, as Tibber- 
thirait9, SubertAtAu'ts, Seat/itMi'fs, 
^Mkwait«, Fmatkmaite, Stiterthwaite, 
etc. ; a common postfli. 

Thwalt*, n. the shelving part of ttie 
side of a mountain. 

Tib-cat, n. a female oat 

Tioe, v.t. to entioe. 



frae goointc 
way with hi™." 
Tidn', n. allurement. 
Tlol^ n. a game. 

TicUe, a<&. unsteady, uncertain, in- 
constant 
Tickler, n, a shrewd, cunning penML 
Tick-tack, n.a moment of time; derived 
doubtleas from t^e ticking at a clock 
or watch. 
Tick-tack-toe, n. a kind of miniature 
game of draughts played by children 
on slates. 
Tide, n. time, season. 
Tkle-rftiyak, n, the line df sea-weed, 
chips, sUcJes, and other matters left 
by the sea at high-water-mark. 
Tidy, v.t. to dress and make oneself 

neat. " Oaa an' tidy thieell up." 
Tidy, n. a small rug to take hold of 

the handle of a kettle by. 
Tie, n. a short, thick hair rope, with a 
wooden nut at one end, and an eye 
formed in the other, used for hop- 
pling the hind legs of a oow wlule 
milUng, 
Tiai, p.p. compelled. 
Tiiiy, (u{r. fretnil, lonely. 
Tifle, v.i. to entan^e. 
Tift, «.i. to breathe quickly, as a pereon 

does who is out of breath. 
Tift, n. (1) a draught of liquor. (2) A 
short fit of doing aaytiiing. (3) Ciai- 
dition, Bs to hetutli wT hoij. 
Titty, adj. ill-natured, petuknt. 
Tig, tX to touch lightly. 
Tig, «, (I) a very gentle touch. Bret. tt^. 
(2) A play amongst children, in which 
eveiT one endeavours to get the last 

Tlghtlsh, <v^'. (1) rather firm, not eomly 
prevailed upon. (2) In good health. 

Tight i' t' heft ; <^ a careful or greedy 
person. 

Tightly, adio, smartly, quickly, neatly ; 
of anything well done. 

Tike. n. (1) a term <>S reproach ; as, 
" A laay tUc*." (S) A blunt or vulgar 
fellow, discreditable person, a wild 
runagate. Often uaed sportively. (3)A 
term applied to an odd little feOow, 
(4) A very old horse or mare. O.N.fii, 
canis femina, canicula, Sw. tii, a bitch. 

Till, n. manuns oompoeL 

TiltJi, n. a cultivated, manured field. 
A.S. (tiM, culture. 

Timber, n. strength. 
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Tlmeraome, adj. timorooB. 
Timmered, WmL StroDely built 
Tlnuner-t^ad, adj. timber-toed, or 

hftviog a wooden leg. 
33nfl, v.t. to shut, to enclose, to issten. 

O.N. rffM. 
Tink, v.i. to tinkle, aa bella. 
nnkler, n, a. tinker ; — 



TIUTu'iI be 01.JX tndg Ibr tinUn-i^' 

said by way of rebuke to pereonB 
given to building too muob on hypo- 
thetical bases. 

Tinny, Oorr. of tiny. 

Tiny-winy, (ui). very snuilL 

Tip, v.t. to oTOttum. To tip a oai^ in 
to empty it by lifting up ttie forepart 

Tip, v.t. to adjust the top <^ a sbtck. 
O.N. typpa, to raise to a point. 

Tip«, (1) v.t. to tow with the bwid. {i) 
0.1. To &11 down, swoon. 

Tippl^ v.f. to tumble, to turn over. 

Tippy, a(^ smart, fine. 

Tippy-bob, ad^. showy in dreca, smart, 
dandified : — 

Wltb ft nliik la cHb fob." 

Tlppy-top, a^'. the same as tip-top^ 
Tips, n. irons for the fkrnt of cloffs. 
31p-stick, n. the piece of wood that 

prevents a cart from tipping up. 
Tiling, n. the plastering under Biates. 
Tirl, v.^ to turn over, as the leave«i of 

Tirler, n. a piece of wood pat over the 

opening of a beehive, 
Ttsalutw, v.t. a cant eiqireasion for to 

sneeze. W. iuiavi. 
Tlth adv. soon, readily, willingly. See 

As tit. 
Titter, a<if. sooner, earlier. "Titter up 

co"" lie earliest up call the rest. 
Tittup, n, a moment, an instant. 
Titty, adj. tiny. 
Titty, n. sister. 
Tliok, (1) v.i. to snap the fingera. (2) 

v.l. To snatch. See Click. 
To, pr^. for; an, "Good to nowt"-* 

Qood for nothing ; " Poddish to 

break&st "" Porridge for breakfast. 
To year. " WeVe a rare crop to.yeor," 

i«. this year. Compare To-d»y. 
To : compared with. " He's ncnrt to 

him "■•Not to be compared to him. 
Toad. SeeTeyad. 
Tod, e.f. to tooth sickles. 
Toddy, tn^'. very small, tiny. 



TO 

Toft, n. a field where a house or bnild- 
ine once stood. A.S. loft, a croft^ 
a homefield. O.N. toft, area edificii 
cum parietibuB, Dan. toji, an enclosed 
field near to a farm-house. 

Toit, v.i. to fidl or tumble over, to 

TolpiiL n. a pin belonging to a cart, 
SeeTovpin. 

Tombcadle, ti. a cockchafer. 

Tome, n. a hair line for fishing. 

Tbraoin,a(jo. to-morrow. A.S.iomomett. 

Tomspayad, n. a large spade wiUi a 
large handle like the letter X, used 
to take off the sward and soil in 
draining. 

Tom-taylcCer, n. a name for the crane- 
fly or daddy-long-legs. 

Tom-tee, n. a name for the tom-tit. 

Tone ; the one. 

Ton i»rt, of the one part. 

Tontother : one another. 

Tooan. p.p. of To take. 

TVmt [ *'^ ^ PT inquisitively. 

Toothsome, oc^'. palatable. 

Toozle, v.i. to pull about rou^y. 

Top, v.t. to snuff a candle. 

T(^ftiU, «($'. quite fuE 

Topper, n. one who excels, anything 
ve^ good or of superior quality. 

Toppln', n. a Haw, or sod taken ft«m 
the surface of a common, or from the 
peatmoss, and when dried in the sun 
used for fire-kindling. 

Tiipf^', A. the hair <m a person's fore- 
hrad, the crest of a biro, the portion 
of the mane of a hotse that comes 
down oa his forehead, W. topvn, a 
creit, M. tappag, a tuft of feathers 
or hmr on the head. [hen." 

Topplii'd, adj. crested; as, "a tojipin'd 

Tops-man, n. the foreman or baiQff of 
a horse- or cattle-dealer. 

Top-string, R. the strap which connects 
tne harness with the horse's collar. 

Tor^ Pr. of turt O.N. lotf, ceapes, 
Sw. torf, tur( E!^'^ Dan. tSn, "At 
greyav tojf"=^o pare turf. 

Torfle, v.i. io deline in health, to die. 

Torf-moBS, n. a peat bog. Dan, tSrv- 

Torf-imill, n. peat dust Dan, tSrvmivl. 

Torftis, n. a turf- or peat-house. 

Tot, a term of endearment to a child, 

" Thou's a bonny lile tot" 
Tote, n. the whole. "T'heyalloto on 
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Tottle {Pr.of toddle), v.i. t6 walk im- 
steadilj. 

Totty, adj. half drunk, tipsy. 

Tonps, n. belonginga. 

Touze, v.t. to tug or pull about. 

Town, n. a villo^. 

Tow-pin, n. a pm belooglng to a cart, 
put through the ahalta and with' 
drawn for unloadmg. In former times 
tlio ends of the sfa^a of carts paased 
through two iron rings, which were 
fostened to the homes, and the tov^ 
pint were passed through the shafta 
to prevent the shafts oeing drawn 
through the rings. The cart there- 
fore waa drawn or towed by the t<na~ 
pint, hence the name. [See Tolpin, 
which is the true form of the word. 
Towpin being merely a mode of Pr. 
The element tol is probably nearly 
cognate with the Thible, or ThlTW, 
of this Oloss., thahble, thawle of 
CleveL and other districts. Pr. Pm, 
gives " ThoUe, carte pynne, or talpyn. 
Cavilla ;" and on tiie coast of the 
Eastern CountieB, thole, thoU-pin sig- 
nify the pegs stuck in holes in the 
gunwale of a boat for the oare to 
work agiunet. Cotm). O.N. yoUr, 
Dan. td, Sw. ivlh, Vtov. Sw. tdlle, 
t6Ua-pinne, a peg, thol^ thole-pin or 
V^. Ed.] 

Towt, Pr. of tai^hL 

Traans. See Trones. 



Traffick, «, (1) lumber, rubbish. (2) 
Rabble, low, rascally people. 

Trail, (l) v.i. to loiter. (3) v.t. To drag 
tdong, Fr. traiUer, to draw, from 
traho. (3) To hunt by the track or 

Trail-hnmt, v.i. to hunt with dogs on 
the scent of carrion, etc, dragged by 
the hand. 

Trailtripea, n. a. dirty slattern, a dila- 
tory person. 

Tramp, n. (1) a beggar. (2) A journey. 

Tramp, (1) v.t. to trample. (2) ii.i To 
travel on foot. 

Trainper, n. an itinerating beggar. 

Trapes, n. a slattern. 

Trapes, v.i. to wander about, generally 
in the wet^ to ramble in a purpose- 
less way. 

Trapedng, a<^, slow, listless, lazily 
flaunting. 



Tn^>^ n, (1) small tool% implementst 

(2) Goods, ftimiture, 
TrapstickB, n. small legs of eqnal di- 



Traah, n. something wet and dirty; as, 
"Afl wet as tratk" 

Trash, v.i. to tramp about with &tigue, 
to be harassed. 

Traah, n. a wet walk 

Trashy, adj. wet and dirty. 

Trave, v.i. to stride along in Iraig grass 
which impedes the feet 

Treacle-bntter-cake ; a term for oat- 
cake spread over with treacle. 

Trekker, Corr. of trigger. 

Trennel, n. a, stout wooden pin. 

Treyadjprel. of To tread, Pr. of tread. 

Trier, m, a corn-screen. 

Trig, r.t to fill, to stuff; particularly 

i£e stomach. [chastise. 

Trim, v.t. (1) to scold. (2) To beat. 
Trimmer, n. (1) a clever, smart fellow. 

(2) Anything particularly good. 
Trimming, adj. large, huge. 
Trinkle. A nasalized form of trickle. 
Trip, n. (1) race, fiimily. (2) A brood. 



Trippot. "Root tull a (n>ipe("=Ei- 
actly right. Another form of trivet. 
Trist, n. a cattle market. 
Trod, n. a fbotpath. 

SSS^! "•"■•""■'"."'!-• 

TroUopish, a4j. filthy, dirty, b^garly, 

Tro&ea, n. a steelj^rd. "A pair of 

tnmM." [Mod. Lat. trtma, statera 

iiublica, IsL trana, a crane, rostrum 
ongiusculum. Jamieson. Ed.] 
Tropple, A mode of Pr. of Thioppte, 
Trot, v.t. to aggravate, to provoke. 
Trouan, Corr, of truant. 
Trounce, n. a tedious ioumey. 
Trow, v.t. to beheve, think, suppose, 
Trowan, Corr. of trowel 
Trowl, v.c. to trundle, to rolL 
Track, n. a drag for timber. 
Track, v.i. to traffic by eichange. 
Track-shop, n. a shop at whidi woik- 

men receive goods instead of money. 
Tramp, Jew's, a Jew'a-haiy. Fr. irompa, 
Trank, n. a wooden conduit or sluice 

used for the mouth of drains into 

the sea, to prevent the tide rumiing 

up the dr^n. 
Trtudln's, n. the dung of sheep. See 

Treddlin's^ 
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Tmnnel, n. the wheel of a wheelbarrow. 
A.S. trendd, a, circle, O.Fria, trind, 

rraatlement., n, trumpery. 

PrasBel, Corr. of treatle. 

rack, n. a abort pinafore. 

Tuk, prel. of To take. 

Tul, prep, to, until A.S. tO, O.N. tO, 

Dan. til, to, towards. 
Tolly, n, a bad woman. 
Tnlly wheteom, n, a little wretch. 
Tult, Corr, of tnl it for to it. 
Tom, v.l. to card wool for the first 

time on coarse dards. 
Tomlin'-shaft, n. a epindle-rod in an 

oat-meal "lill , 
Tammft, Pr. of tnl me, to ma 
Tummelt, Pr. of tumbled. 
Tnmmle, Pr. of tumble. 
Tan -dish, ) n, a wooden fimnel 
Tonnin'-dlsli, { used in brewing. 
Tannel, n. (1) a funnel (2) An arched 

Tup, n. a ram, Sw. tu^, a cock. 

Turbary, ) n, boggy ground, a peat- 

TorbaiT, } mosa. 

Tush, Corr. of tusk. 

Tattle, v.i. to whisper. 

Twang, II. (1) accent. "He's a south- 



counti7 twang wi' him." (2) A 
den pang. (3) A quick pull. 
Twan^es, ■• 






(3) A quick pij — 
\ wet^ sickly child or 
person, 
Twanker, n. a large bulky person. 
Twea, Pr. of two. O.N. tveir, duo, 

A.S. tvxt. 
Twill, Pr. of quilL 
Twill, «.(, to weave in a particular 

TwUt, Pr." of quilt. 

Twine, v.i. to whine or cry, to murmur 

or be fretful. 
Twine, v.i. to languish or pine away. 
Twinter, n. a two-winter sheep, i.e. 

two years olA A.S, Iw^mtUer, two 

winters or years. 
Twiny, <k$'. (1) fretful, uneasy. (2) 

Full of complaint, given to whine or 

pule, " She a noblwt a (wtny body." 
Twiah I inteiy- an interj. (^ contempt. 
Twist, n. a great eater. "He's a rare 

Twisty, (K^'. fretful, fidgety. Du. 
taistigh, contentious, given to strife, 
O.N, teittr, solliciiuSj tristis, Dan. 
tvitlig, at variance, disputable, Sw, 
tvitt, debate, dispute, contention, 

Twi^ n. anything entangled. 



UN 

Twitch-gine, n. couch grasa. 
Twitch;, adj. uncertain, acting by fits 

and starts. 
Twitters, To be in the. To be in 

a state of great agitation. 
Twitters, n. Hhreda, (ragmenta 
Twitty, adj. in-tempered, touchy. 
Two-double, adj. four-fbld 
Tyke. See Tike, 
l^e, v.t. to fasten a door or gate. 

See Tine. 



UUet, Pr. of owlet See HoUet. 

Um, Corr. of them. 

Umber, v.t. to shade, to overshadow. 

See Oomer, 
Unawar, Pr, of unaware, 
Unbain, adj. not civil. 
Unbeknaan, adj. unknown. 
Unbethlnk, v.i. to recollect. 
Unbnnd, adj. unbound. 
Uncanny, ai^. unkind. 
Undipped, adj. unahom. 
Uncome, p.p. not come. 
Uncoths, m, news. A.S. mikmM^ strange, 

TTndacent, a(^. indecent, unbecoming. 

Under, To be at a girt. To be in a 
state of thnJdom, subdued. 

Under, At an. An elliptical exm<es- 
aioD, implying that a person of thing 
is undervalued. 

Underbree, n. a bright light appearing 
under clouds. 

Underbiig, n. an arch under a road. 

Undercut, OfC^. undermined. 

Underdraain', n. a ceiling. 

Undergang, v.t^ to undei^. A.S. 
und^gangan. 

Undergraaens, n, trees growing under 
others. 

Underlin', n, an inferior, an aaaistant, 
a servant. 

Undermest, <z^'. the lowest, undermost. 

Undermindin', n. the act of under- 
mining, trying to take away a per- 
son's character. 

Underplnnln', n. (1) the act of insert- 
ing a course, or courses, of stones in 
a wall at the foundation. (2) The 
course or courses ao inserted. 

Underset, v.t. to insert a course of 
masonry in a building just above 



the foundation. 
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Under my wind, Ta gttten. Said 

when a perBon has run bo fast as to 

bring a stitch in bis side and it is 

going off again. 
UnewMi, Pr. of unven. 
Ungain, ad/, (i) awkward, chiaay. (2) 

Bonnd-aboui, indirect, inooaveuient. 

See Gain. 
Ungear, e.t. to unharness. 
Ungone, dd/. o^ not gone^ at the point 

of death. " He's juit unffone," 
Unheckled, a^. disordered in drees. 
Unhonest, ot^'. diebonouiable. 
Unkembod, adj. uncombed ; said of 

an imdreased cart of baj. 
TTnkent, adj. unknown, not known. 
Unm^M <m, p.p. not meddled with. 
UnmeneeAil, odj. indecent, unnittnnerij. 
Unnatterable, ac^, ongenial ; said of 

weather. 
Unnatteral, Pr. of unnatural. 
Unpeifect, ae(;. imperfect 
Unpoaalble, cu^. impoasible, 
Unproper, at^. improper. 
Unr^nlar, a^. irregular. 
■Dnild, v.i. to rid. 
Uniip, vi. to rip open. 
Unshaekk'n, Corr. <£ unshaken. 
Unsneok, v.t, to unlatt^ a door. 
Unsofl, adj. hard. 
Unaner, adi. insecun, unaafe. 
Untellt, o^F. untold. 
Up : as in " Then I itp an' apak." 
ITpbTfttd, v.i. to rise on th« jrtomaoL 
Up-brow, adv. up bilL 
Upho'd, 1 (Pr. of up-hold), v.i. (1) to 
T^-hood, i warrant, to Touch for. 

" 111 u^Aoi tft." (a) To sumorl, to 

nudntairy ■■ 111 uphod t' JOD for B 

yeari" %.», muntain it in good order. 
Upland, n. high land 
Uppish, ^>4f- proud, insolent. 
Uptak, n. the finder of a lost aitkle 

demands c^ the loser wobm monej 

for "f upfoi." 
Up- waxen, tu^ grown to manhood. 
Urchin, n. the hedgehog. See OrchhL 
Urledf adi. stunted. 
Use, n. interest of money. 
Use, «.;. to haunt, 
Us't at oonld : used to be abl«. " I 

ut't at emiid dance SB weel as tuiy- 

bodj when I was young." 



WA 

wdidwn </ th' black o' my nail "= 

Not the size of the blaok of my naiL 
Tamp, v.t. to patch up. 
Tamper, v.i, to vapour, to swagger. 
Tarra, Pr. of very. 
TanuU, Corr. of uniTeraaL 
Tast, n. a great quaottty. 
Vast, used adverbially ; as Ya»t lile ■■ 

very little. 
Tent, n. an opening in a garment. 
Tentersome, Fr. of venturaaome^ rash, 

adveaturous. 
Viewly, ) adj. striking to the eye, 
Viewsum, J handsome. 
Tligin-cwaim, n. e. swarm of bees from 

Tlother, Flother, n. nonsensical talk. 

Waaken, adj. watohfyd, not inclined to 

sleep when one should. 
Waaly, a^, oppressed with woe. 
Waammle, v.t. to walk feebly and list- 

lenly, to crawl as a wonn. 
Waar (Pr. of ware), v.t, to spend or lay 

out money. 
Waater-hen, n. the dabchick. 
Waa-worth you, woe betide you, or 

woe be to you. 
Wabble, v.\, to reel, to shake, or 

tremble. 

Wacker, a^}. wakefiU, easy to be a- 

wakened. 
Wackersom'. a^. wakeftil. 
Wad, n. (1) a large quantity, (2) 

Black lead. (3) Pr. of Would. 
Wad, n. a line or rank. 
Wad, v.t to set out a line, in Isnd- 

surreying or engineering, by putting 

in a series of staked or stubs. 
Wad-eater, n. india-rubber, from its 

property of taking out the marks of 

a wad or black-lead pencil 
Wadeable, a^. fordabte. 
Waea-mel {n<et>. woe is me t A.9. tw, 

Waf^ R. (1) the movement of a flame 
from side to side. (S) A sl^t Usst 

Waif; v.i. (1) to baric short and sharp. 
(S) To emit pufb of steam in the act 
of^ boiling. 

wSS^ 1 *<'■■ ^'"^^ "^^ 

Waffle, v.t. to fluctuate^ to waver. 
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Woffler, n. t> waverer. A.S. v>^oi 
Wait,n>a puf^ablaat; applied to wiod. 
Wkg, v.t. to beckon with the bajid. 
S.G. viaaffga, motitari, 8w. va^a, to 

Wage, n. pay, wagea, reward, hire. 

WAggcai-BtMaga, n. the shafts <^ a 
waggon. 

WtiiMgeT, n. straj cattle. 

WaUc, Pr. of weak. 

Wfti^n, Pr. of weokea 

Waikly, Pr. of weakly. 

Waint, Oorr. of will not 

Wait on, i>.i. to wait for. 

Wak<k «. (1) a night-watch over the 
dead. O.K. vaia, vigilia. (3) A 
Tjarijrfi festiTal, a fair or reveL 

Wake, v.t. to watch the night with a 

Wale, t.t. to strike. 

Walk. Wheu a fighting-cook is sent 

into the country at a diBtaciae from 

other oocks it is said to be " sent to 

wait." 
Walla, ai^'. flat, insipid, 
Wallaiah, tui'. unaavoury, teetdea^ in-- 

sipid, without salt. 
Wallas, v.t. to munch or lap up greedily, 

as dogs do porri<^. 
Walsh, adj. watery, insitnd. 
Wammla, e.i. to move Htd twist the 

body. See Waammle. 
Wamp,n.(l)awBsp. (2) Ayoungcliild. 
Wampish, tu^. imtable, tetchy. 
Wan, pr«(. of To win. 
Wand, jk a collection cf twigs need for 

correction. 
Wand, pret. of To wind. 
Wanded, a^. made of boughi or twigs. 

"A mrndtd chair." 
Wandy, ai^. long and fiezible, like a 

Wangle, t.i. to totter, to walk feebly. 
Wang-tenth, ». an axle or molar tooth. 
Waakle, a4f. (1) weak, loose. " Wankk 

hod"-Looae hold. (2) [Jiistable, 

unsteady, BuppU^phant. A.8. wafxMf, 

unstable. 
Wajity, M^'. defldent "A waitty 

playas "•■ A hole or hdlow pleoe, or 

other deficiency, in a board or other 

substance. 
Waps, n. a wasp. AS. uxe^. 
War, adv. aware. AS. war. 
War, adj. worse. 
War, v.t. to spend, to lay out. See 

Waar. 
Warble, n. a large maggot bred under 



WA 

the skia of cattle (being the larnt of 

the ex gad-fly) and forming a lump 

in the skin. AS. v«ar, a kaot. 
Warda', n. a work-day. " Sunday and 

toarda"— On Sunday wid Uie days 

of toiL 
Warlsh, v.t. to recover from sicknesa 

" Hell never waruh on it ">■ He will 

not get over it 
WariBO, at^. unsaroury. 
Wark, Pr. of work. 
Wark, v.t. to ache. AS. wtro, pain, 
^NJ'ris. warie, 8.G. vmrha, dolere. 



labourera. 
Warm, v.t. to beat " I'll «kwwi thy 

jacket for tha," or, "thy back." 
Warming, n. a beating. 
Warn, v.t, to deny, to forbid. O.N. 

i'amo,prohibere,obatare,S.G.»onni. 
Wam'd, Pr. of warrant "111 a wamd 

ya"— I'll warrwit ye. 
Warp, (1) -0.1. to cast (2) v.i. To be- 
crooked, to bend. 
ip.f "" 
Wamdge J 
Wane, oc^ w<»«e. 
Watsen, v.i. to beooue worse. O.N. 

Waist, acy. worst 

War- wing 1 An eiclunation made use 

of by hunters when hounds run after 

pheasants, partridges, etc. 
Washer, n. an iron hoop which serree 

to keep the iron pin at the end of 

the ailetree from wearing the nave. 
Waspish, ai^. testy, irritable. 
WassaU, n. "As waik hs a woutnl;" 

a very common expression to denote 

extreme weakness. 
Waaset, tt. a kiml of orab-ft)^^ 
Waste, ) n. a consumptior^ a de- 
Wasting, I cline. 
Wastrel, n. a profligate, a prodigal. 
Wastrels, n. imperfect bricks, chin(^ 

bobbins, etc. [amnis. 

Wftth, n. a ford. O.N. wO, vadum 
Walter (Pr. of water), n. a river or 

Watter-blobs, n. bubbles of air lisiDg 

to the surface of the water. 
Watter-brash, n. a rising of add or 

send matter from the stomach to 

the mouth. 
Watter-foore (Pr. of water furrow), n. 

a guttor or open drain, often mtide 

with the plough. 
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Watter-sh&ka, m. cracks in tbe soil, 
into which rain-water enters, causing 
tham to widen, and which, when 
near a precipice, ultimately cause a 
&11 of laud tbere. 

Waul, v.i. to squeak, to ciy out. See 
TowL 

Wftx, v.i. to grow, to increaae, 

Waz-keniela, n. enlarged or inflamed 
glands in tiie neck, often found in 
growing youthg, 

Wayifofaig-crop, «. a certian propor- 
tion of the com belm^ng to the 
tenant who is leaving a firm. 

'Way-waTdon,)i,asurveyor of highways. 

Wea, adj. sorry for. 

Weiiy, a<{f'. moist, watery, 

"Wear, A form of war*. 

Wearing, n. a consumption. 

Weary, oc^ (1) troublesome, vexatious. 
(2) Bad ; as, " Ya've a weofy fire "= 
A very bad one, 

Webster, n. a weaver. 

Weddher, Pr. of wether. 

Weddher-breeder, n. a sudden fine day 
of eitraordinaiT beauty, followed 
often by rain and storm. 

Weddher-dog, n. a broken rainbow ; — 

"AifasMnight 
la a bnneKi deliglit." 

See Dog. 

Woddin'er, n. a guest at a wedding. 

Week, v.i. to squeak, t« whine, as a 
little pig. 

Ween, v.L (1) to think, to suppose. (2) 
To guess. 

Weeny, a^f. veiy amall, little, 

WeeB': we ahalL " Wee^ net"— We 
shall not. 

Weigb sant, To, A game in which 
two persons stand back to back, with 
their anna linked together, and alter- 
nately lift each other. 

Weigh-balfc, ) n. the beam of a pair 

Welgh-beam, ( of scales. 

Weight, n. a great number or quantity. 

Weiih, m. stale urine. 

Weiah, Pr. of wash. 

Welsh-hoo&l, n. a sinkhole. 

Weishy, adj. thin, wat«ry, weak, insipid. 

Well, v.t. to weld. 

Well, v.l to boiL O.N. velkt, ebullire, 
decoquere. 

Well-head, n, (1) a fountain, a spring. 
Thence (2), the fountain or origin of 



Welly, adv. very n 
Wel^ n. ribbed knitting. 
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Welt, v.t to overset, to overturn, O.N. 

vdla, volvere, volvi, Dan. vwlte, to 

upset, to overtura. 
Welter, v.i. to reel or stagger. 
Wend, v.i. to go. 
Went,p,^. of Togo. 
Wer, pou. pron. our, 

Weraeia, perg.pnm. ouraelTea, 

Wesh,i»-. of To wash. 

Wesh-dub, n, apool to wash sheep in, 

Wesher. See washer. 

Wessel, v.t. to beat. 

Weaaling, n. a good beating. 

Wete, i v.t. to know. S.G. weto, scire, 

Wii^ ) M.G. vitan, Du, tveten, Sw. 

veto, to know. 
Wete (or wit). To let. To give inform- 
ation, cause to know. See Let wit. 
Wet-hand, n. a drunken fellow, 
Wha, Pr. of who. 
WhaaB, Fr, of whose. 
Whacker-gerae, n. the plant cow-quake 

(Brita media, Linn.). 
Wliaker, Pr. of quaker. 
Wh^ti } v.t. to coax, to entice. 
Whale, 11. {. to thrash, to beat. 
Whalin', n. a beating or thrashing. 
Whang, v.t. to throw with violence. 
Whang, n. (1) a thong. (2) A leathern 

tie for a boot or shoe. A.S. fjnatiff, 

a thong, S.G. tw&nge, lorum. 
Whai^by, n. very heai cheese made 

of skimmed milk. 
Whanging, ac^. stout, lusty. 
Wharel, 'in. a, stone quarry. Whaird' 
Wharl, J flat, a stone quany near 

Carke, now called Quarry-flat O.Fr. 

guarriere. (The tsh is pronounced 

with a whistled aspirate). 
Wliarl fPr. of whorl), n. » amall wheel 

or spindle. 
Warry, Pr. of quarry. See Wharl. 
What for) For what reason ? 
Whatsomever, rel. pron. whatever. 
Wheal, n, a blister. 
Wh«im, ad)'. (1) Boit, quiet, mild in 

character. (2) Smooth, sheltered. 
Wheamly, adv. (1) sUly, deceitfully. 

(2) Smoothly, 
Whean,ii.(. to coax, to flatter. "Whata 

wheiinan. way she hez 1 " See Whain. 
^^^g^Jn. a thump or blow. 
Whelkln', ac^. very large. 
Whelm, v.i, to flounder about. 
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'^lieimnle, v.t. to turn anything up- 
side down. 

WheDBomiver, adv. wheneveF. 

Whether, adj. which of the two. "I 
cant tell whether's whether," 

Whew, 

Whswt, , 

"Whew, )!, a Budde 

Whew, v.i. (1) to fly hastily. (S, 
make great speed. (3) To throw. 

™JJ^.},.i.lorfak,lolr.,r,bl.. 

Whifi; n. a glimpse. 

Whiffle, v.i. (1) to flutter, to hesitate, 
to be unsteady. (3) Not to adhere 
to one's word ot bargaJn. (3) To 
talk wildly, inconsistently. 

Whiffler, n. a waverer, a person un- 
steady of purpoee, a racillatiiig char- 
acter. X.S. vxejlere, a whimer, a 
blabber. 

Whiffle-whaffle, n. noaBense. 

WhifBtng, m^. uncertain. 

Whig, n. butter-milk. 

Widg, »», a kind of sweetened bun with 
cnrrante in it. 

While, adv. until. " Stay tha theyar 
while I cum back"-^ Stay thou there 
u ntil I return. 

Whimple, v.t. to sob and cry as a 
ohili 

Whims, n. a windlaau. 

Whim-wham, n. a thin ^ece cf wood 
with a notched edge, which, being 
swung round swiftly on a strine^ 
yields a humming or buzzing sound. 

Wlum-whams, n. trifles, children's 

Whtn, n, furze. 

Whinge, v.i. to whine. S.Q. weag<i, 

plorare, 
Whipstock, n. the handle of a wiiip. 
Whirl-beyut, n. the cap of the knee, 

patella. 
Wnirly-spoat, n. poor weak beer, 
Whisliion, Pr. of cushion. 



Whisht, ac^. (1) silent. "As -wkiihl as 
mice.'' Sw. Awiiia, to whisper. (2) 
Gentle. "VarraMAijA(''=Verygenue. 



Widsh I ini^. be silent I hush 1 

Whisk, v.t. to switch. 

Whisk, Corr. of whist. 

Whlsket, n. a two-handled basket, used 
both in the house and in the fkrm 
yanl, made of long slices of willow 
or other tough wood. 

Whlskin', adj. laige. 

Whisky, n, a kind of gig. 



WI 

White, t).t. to cut wood with a knife, 
to whittle, to cut into chips, A.8. 
Pwttan, to cut off. 

White it -The deuoe take it 

White, <mt^'. a call to ducks. 

Wiiite, n. a mark for an arrow or other 
shooting apparatus. Bu, iint, a white 
or mark in a butt. 

White-crop, n. com, in contradistinc- 
tion to green-crop, as turnips, pota- 
toes, beans, etc. 

wSSSt, ! "■ ^***^' '=«nning. 

White-gonlda, n. a name for the ox- 
eyed daisy. 

White-herrin', n. a pickled herring. 

Wliite-monejr, n. silver money. 

White-puddin', n, a sort of sausage, 
distinguished from blAck-pudding 
by its containing no blood. 

Whither, n. whiir, noise, occasioned 
by resistance of the air to the ramd 
passage through it of some bulky 
object. 

Whitherer, ot^ a strong and stout 
person. [ing. 

Wuitherln', ot^'. strong, lusty, astound- 

Whitin's, n. small chips n^de with a 
knife in cutting a stick 

Whitten, J3.J). of To white. 

Whittle, n. a butcher's slaughtering 
knife. A.a pwi'fat 

Whittle, v.t. to cut 

Whittled, at^'. drunk. 

Whlttle-geyat, n. the privilege of a 
free knife and fork at anothers table. 

Whittle-ta-vhet, v.t. to sharpen, to 
set an edge on. 

Whizz, v.i. to tiitw, to buz& 

Whizzen, v.i. to whine. 

Whizzer, n. a falsehood. 

Whonunel (Corr. of wimble), », an 
auger of large size, 

Whya, adv. well ! 

Wi', Corr. of with. 

Wibble-w&bble, adv. unsteadily. 

Wick, n. a quickset plant. A.S. evrie. 

Wick, 01^'. quick, alive, alert. A.S.cuiie. 

Wicked, a<&. dangerous. 

Wicked, adv. used iutensitively; te, 
"It's a wiched bad un ; " not un- 
common, said of things. 



To become alive. 
Wickenin', r. yeast. 
Wlck^ n. ma^ots in sheep. 
Wicks, n. twitch or coudi-graas, A.S. 

93 
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WlckBknds, n. qiucksonda O.N. ?v>is 

aandr, Bjrt«s. 
WickwoodB, n. (1) quickset plants. 

(2) Livs wood or trees in fences. 
Widdj, ) n. (1) a wiUow. (2) A tough 
Withjr, ( butd twisted of osier rod* 

ptutially dried at the fire. A.S. 

KiSte, B. twisted rod, a willow, a 

band. Sw. vu^a, willow, twi^. 
Widdle, v.t. to deceive, to beguile. 
Wlddn't, Corr. of will not- 
Wide-gobbed, adj. wide-mouthed. 
Wide-oppen, ck^. Pr. of wide open. 
Widow bewitched, n. a woman who is 

separated from her husband. 
Wie, n. a female calC 
Wiet, Pr. of quiet 
Wlotly, Pr. of quietly. 
Wife, n. a woman, whether married or 

not. A.S. iH^, a woman, a female. 
Wife-maddher, n. a mother-in-law. 
Wiggle, n.i. to reel or stagger. 
Wild, ai^. crazy, fnrious. 
Wild-flre, n. the erysipelas. 
WUL "How far is it to Hotun)" 

" Let's see, it'U be better an a mile 

an a hofe." 
Wince, v.i. to hedtate^ to desist. 
Winch, v.t to wind up anything with 

a windlass or crane. 
Wind, v.t. to wiunow com. 
Wmd, v.t. to wind. 
Winda-peeper, n. the district surveyor 

of taxes. 
Winda-shiit, n. window-shutter. 
Wind-bftndi, n. long clouds supposed 

to indicate stormy weather. 
Winder, v.i. to pine away, to decline. 
Windle, n. a busheL 
Wind-taa, n. a row of turf set iip to 

dry in the sun and wind. 
Wiiul-saaker (Corr, of wind-sucker), 

n. the kestrel 
Wind-shaks, n. cracks in wood. 
Windy, cu^'. talkatiTe, noisy. 
Winesanr, n. a sort of large plum. 
WinMng, ac^. dozing, sleeping. 
Winnel, n. a bushel W^ gwyatd, a 

basket, A. 8. letndel, a basket. 
Winnel-striiw, n. (1) dij or old grass 

stems. (2) A long kind of bent grass. 

A.S. leindd-tlreow, straw fw plait 

ing. 
Wlnnymer, n. a very poor cheese, 
'^nsome, tK^'. livelyi g*yi oheoriiil. 

A-S. wtTMum, pleasant. 
Wfaiteridge, n. winter eatage for cattle. 
- Wi' out, Pr. of without 



Wise-like, aefj. possessing the t^peaf 
ance of wisdom or propriety. A.S. 
vitdie, wise, prudent 

Wise-man, n. a conjuier, a sage, a 

WissMid (Corr. of weaaand), n. the 

throat, the gullet. 
Wit, n. sense, intetligeoce. OJN. vit, 

Sana mens, intellectus, iugenium. , 

Wi' t, Pr. of with the. 
Witch, v.t. to bewitch. 
Witch, n. a wixard. " It was oalus said 

that Nathaniel Withera was a vntch." 
Witich-wftad, n. a twig of the mountsin 

Bsh, gnce used to find mineral& 
Wite, Ootr. of requite. 
Wit«, p. (.to blame, to reproach. "'Od 

idle it l" an imprecation — God 

punish it A.S. wiian, to punish, to 

blame, O.N. ■vita, reprehendeit^ S.Q. 

wita, punire, mulctare. 
Wite, n. (1) blame. " He set 't vitt a 

me." (8) The money paid as com- 

pensation for a crime. A.S. wite, 

punishment, a fine, torture, N.Fria, 

Toi'te, O.N. via, 8.G. wUe. 
Withy -wand, n. a willow wand, a twi^ 
Witing, n, knowledge, acquaintance 

with anything. 
Witter, n. a bajfa, as on a fish-hook. 
WItter-huked, adj. barbed. 
Wittering, n. a hint, knowledge, idea. 
Wive, v.t. to marry, A.S. vifiasi, to 

take a wife, to marry. 
Wta»en,f.t,towitheraway, to shrivel up. 
Wizzened, ati}. parched or shrivelled 

up Sw. vUtn, withered, &ded. 

Wcmst, adv. onoe, 

Woodbnnd, a^. said of a drawer, etc 

i^ch will not open &om beii^ 

swelled with damp, etc 
Words, They had had a bsv. Had 

had a quarrel. 
Worry, v.t. to choke. J 

Worseler, Pr, of wrestler. 
Worsen, v.i. to grow worsa 
Wirsle ' i "''' *" '"^^e. Du. vortt^en. 
Wot, v.t. to know. " I vot not when." 
Wote, v.t. to overturn a cart 
Wottinly, adv. designedly, 
Wowl, v.i. to howl, to cry. 
Wraitji, n. the shaft of a cart. 
Wrang, pret. of To wring. 
Wrang, v.t. to wronft to do injustice by; 
Wranglesonu, <k^ croas, quairelaome. 
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Wreck, n. the line of sea-weed on the 

Wrecklin', n. (1) the emaUeet and 
weakest of a brood, (2) An unhealthy, 
feeble chU4 [Ct S.Jutl. w^, wdg- 
ling, vr&g$d, m-&giling, with the same 
Bonse, Dan. vmg, that which is re- 
jected or put on one aide aa inferior. 

Wree against, v.t. to insinuate to a 

person's disadvant^. 
Wreeden, a^. peevie^ cross. 
Wrigglety, a4}. awry, crooked, all on 

Wrigglety-Wiy, («^*. awry, all on one 

aide, crooked. 
Writings, n. title deeds, written secu- 

Wrout, Pr. of wrought. 
Wrassle, Pr. of wrestle. 
Wnnd, Pr. of wound. 
Wnsset, Pr. of worsted. 



Ya rtir. yah) nwa. adj. one. 

Yacker, Pr. of acre. 

Yaff, v.i. to bark. 

Yak, Pr. of oak. 

Yal, Pr. of ale. 

Y&lia-pnmps, n. very young calves ; 
so ccdied irom their hooie being yel- 
low when calyed. 

Yallas, n. yellows, the jaundic 

YaUow-yowring,n.the yellow- 
Yam, Pr. of home. 

Yammer, v.i. \l) to make a loud, dis- 
agreeable noise. (2) To yearn after. 

Yan, nam. ac^. one. 

Yance, adv. once, 

Yan's: one's. 

Yansel, psr». pron. oneselt 

Yanst, adv. once. 

Yark, n. to' strike hard, to beat. 

Tarker, n. aomething very large. 

Yarkin', a4i. (1) huge. (2) Severe. 
"A girt ya/rkin blaa." 
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Yam, Pr, of earn, 

Yamut, Pr. of earthnut {Bunmm 

Jlaxuoium, Linn.}. 
Yanisli, adj. of a harsh taste. 
Yeack, Pr. of oak. 
Yeap'm, v.i. to hiccough. 
Yearbs, Pr. of herbs. 
Tearles, n. See Aries. 
Yeartk, Pr. of earth. 
Yebble, Pr. of able. 
Yedders, n. wattling bands for hedges. 
Yelpor, n. a young dog. 
Yemman (Pr. of yeoman), n. a person 

of moderate independent landed pro- 

Yep ! inteo'. a word of command to 

horses. 
Yep-smtle, two handfuls. 
Yer, posi. pron, your. 
Yerd-band, ) n. a yardwand, a rod of 
Yerdwand, ( a yard in length. 
Yersel, pron. vourself. 
Ye's, you shall. " We waint be said 

nay, y^e stop and hev a bit a dinner 

wi us." A common form of rural 

hospitality. 
Yet, m. a gate. 
Yet-stoop, n. a gate-post. 
Yilp, v.i. to chirp as young birds do. 
Yocken, v.i. (1) to make a noise in the 

throat as if swallowing something. 

(2) To choke. 
Yode (Corr. of jade), «, a horse, a 

riding horse. 
Yok", v.l. to yoke. " Volt V h(»se inta 

Yok', n. a yoke. 

Yon, adv. yonder, somewhat at a dis- 

Yonngermer, oe^'. younger. 

Yow, n. an ewe. 

Tower, n. an udder. 

Yowl, v.i. (1) to yelp or baik like a 

dog, (2) To yeU, to bellow. 
Yule, n. Christmas. 
Yule-log, ?i. a large piece of firewood 

laid on the fire on Christmas-eve ; 

also called a Kersmas stock. Dan. 

Jwul, Christmas, Yule. 
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ON SOME LEADI]!r& CHARACTERISTICS 



NOETHUMBEIAN DIALECTS. 



The district of England which during the Heptarchy waa, 
and since has been known by the name of Northumbria, and 
which conaistB of the territory lying to the north of the rivers 
Humher (whence the name North-humbria) and Mersey, which 
form its southern boundaries, and extending north as far as the 
rivers Tweed and Forth, is generally known to vary considerably 
in the speech of its inhabitants from that of the rest of England ; 
but, 80 far as the present writer is aware, there has not been 
hitherto much written towards bringing out a full and compre- 
hensive view of the leading features of this difference. 

Considering the great extent and importance of this district, 
comprising as it does more than one-fonrth both of the area and 
of the population of England,^ it seems surprising that the atten- 
tion of philologists should not have been more drawQ both to the 
fact of this difference and ita causes. One reason for this the 
present writer conceives to be that, when addressing themselves 
to the subject, the investigators have — ^perhaps not unnaturally 

■ According to tbe cemnu of 1861 the area of England (eiclusive of 'Wales) ia 
82,690,397 Btatut* bctm, of which Northumbria (or the ax northern oonnties, riz, 
Horlhumberland, Cumberland, Dnrham, Westmorland, Laneasbire, and Yorkshire) 
contains 3,408,219 ; and tbe population of England was 18,951,441, of vbicb Nor- 
thumbria coiuained 6,680,834. — Onutu, toL i^ table ir. p. ziii. 
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4 LEADINO CHABACTBRI8TIC8 OF NOKTHTTUBBIAN DXAI^ECTB. 

— essayed to examine it throngh the medium of ita written, 
rather than its spoken language ; but here want of snccesa must 
be certain, since of all the extant Northumbrian literature the 
writer has seen, from the GIobbcb of the Durham Qoepels and 
Bitnal, and of the Itashworth Qospels, which are all ascribed 
to the 10th century, down to writings of the 15th century, none 
contain so much as half the Northumbrian characterietica which 
are to be found in the dialects as now spoken, these latter having 
been preserved in a degree of purity which does not appertain 
to English of the present day ; and therefore it is from them 
rather than from any literary monuments, that we mnst obtain 
the data necessary for ascertaining the extent to which Northum- 
brian differs from English in its grammatical forms, — ^not now to 
speak of its general Tocahulary. 

The late Her. B. Qamett, who has addressed himself both to 
the literature and spoken language of Nortbumbria, appears to 
be the only writer who has contributed materially to a knowledge 
of the subject.* To the very valuable contributions of this gentle- 
man, a usefnl auxiliary in the way of apparatus has been added 
in the recent versions of Solomon's Song into about a dozen dia- 
lects of this district, executed at the instance of H. I. H. Prince 
L. Lncien Bonaparte ; which versions, as affording a convenient 
means of comparing these dialects one ynth another, and with 
the versions of the same piece (execated under the same high 
auspices) in the dialects of various counties lying south of Nor- 
tbumbria, are capable of beiog used with no small advantage in 
throwing light on the matter. 

An investigation into the etymological soorces of the dialects of 
a certain portion of the north of Lancashire, viz, the Hundred of . 
Lonsdale (of which Lancaster and Ulverston are the two centres), 
commenced at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Philological 

< In articlei in the Qnutfil; Beview for Feb. 1B3S, ■' On Engliili Dialwta," and 
for March, 1848, "On Antiquarian ClabBooka;" and in Bereial papera in thoe 
TransactioBl, piirticularly one " Ob tba Langaages and DialecU of the British It- 
lands" — since all printed in one Tolnme nUder the title of " Oamett's PbiklogiMl 
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Society abonl two years ago, placed the present writer under the 
necessity of examining the published glossaries of adjoining dia- 
tricta, and comparing them with that of his own; from this he is en- 
abled to state that althoagh thewcabularies of districts which adjoin 
each other will differ from each other nearly to the extent of one- 
half of the number of words contained in them, they are yet held 
together by the same grammar. By " grammar " is meant the 
parts of speech uanaUy treated of systematically in grammars ; 
viz. the articles, declensions of substantives, comparisons of ad- 
jectives, pronouns, and conjugations of verbs ; including lists of 
particles or undeclined words. In these points Northumbrians 
seem to agree amongst themselves, and to differ to a considerable 
extent from the grammar of the written English language. To 
collect and arrange these variations, so as to exhibit them and 
their origin on somewhat of system, is the object of the present 
attempt. 

As a foundation on which to build I will first take certain 
words of most common occurrence, and which are at the same 
time peculiar in a grammatical point of view, and demonstrate 
them — by reference to the Bonapartean versions — to be all but 
universally prevalent in Northumhria, to the exclusion of the 
rest of England. These I denominate leading characteristics of 
Northumbrian. 

I. The first and moat remarkable characteristic of Northum- 
brian is the definite article — or more properly the demonstrative 
pronoun — % which is an abbreviation of the Old Norse neuter 
demonstrative pronoun hit — Swedish and Danish et.^ 

That this abbreviation is not simply an elision of the letters he 
from the English art. the (which is of Old Frisian origin ^) is 
apparent from the fact that all the versions of the second chapter, 

I This new Ht. Peacock would no doabi haTe pven up on farther stady, but 
the psuage is left to giTe effect to the u^iuneilt and statisdca of the following 
parsgrapha.— F. J. Fomiyall, 

> The O.Fru. thi, tMu, ihei, answers to the Gennan dtr, dit, dot. Sing. nom. 
tUBM. thi aad Iht ; as the aw^o, the law-declarer j tht minnert Serl, the dmling 
fsllowi, etc. See Bichthofen a. t. "Thi." 
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6 LEADING COARACTERIsnCS OP NORTHtTMBRUN MAIECTS. 

Terse 1, for instance, of Solomon's Song, for all parts of England 
agree — where abbreviation is used at all — ^in uniformly abbre- 
viating the into th', by the simple elision of the e final, as in the 
five following instances, viz. Somersetshire, East Devon, Corn- 
Trall, Wiltshire, and South-Bast Lancashire or the Tim Bobbin 
district. Eight do not abbreviate at all, but use the; whilst 
West Devon has tka, and Sussex de. (See the extracts in Ap- 
pendix A to this paper). 

On the other hand, out of fourteen specimens of the same versa 
in Nortbumbria, we have eight that give the f (oceorring three 
times in the verse), and of which we may take the Westmorland 
— a well-executed and idiomatic version, proceeding from the 
centre of Northumbria — as a fair average specimen, where for 

" I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys," — ^we 
have 

" I 'b t' rooaz o' Sharon, an' t' lily o' t' valleys." 
The districts where the Scandinavian article, so abbreviated, 
prevails, are found, in the versions, to be the county of Durham, 
with the exception of a small portion about Shields ; Central 
and South Cumberland ; Westmorland ; all Lancashire, except 
the south-eastern district; and all Yorkshire, with the exception 
of the district of Cleveland* at the norih-east of the county, — 
an area which comprehends, apparently, on the map about three- 
fourths of aU Kortbumbria. . . . 

The next leading characteristic we notice is the preposition i, 
wbicb is used for in. This is also a pure Scandinavianism ; 

' Tbii ii a miatake, for which Hr. Peacock is in no Way responsible. The Norih- 
nmbrisB article f ii of cDntinaal, almoit ezeluiire, ocdirreQce thronghont CleTclsnd 
proper, and especiolljr in the Dales. Hr.Feaoooknoticeaatp. 10 that "the fionapart«aa 
rermon for North LaDcuhire" is not " qaite idiomatic in Bome poiots." I am afraid 
the same judgment must be pronounced on other Teniona u well as that of North 
Lancaahire. Idiomatic remacnlar !s one thing, ordinary English in masquerade 
another ; and, oufbrtunately, the latter ii most frequently made to do duty in pro- 
feioing specimens of English dialects. Na douht the seieetion of Solomon'! Song 
for ocaTeraion was unhappy, and added to the difficaltie« the transUton woold hare 
to contend with in any effort of the kind ; hut still it is impossible to oierlook the 
&at that mote than one of the veiaioni uo open to gnve objection. — En. 
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being not only O.N., bnt used in Icelandic, Swedish, and Danieh 
at the present day. 

Two inatanees occur in the 14th ver. of the aftme chapter, 
where for " my dove, that art in the olefte of the rook, m the 
Becret places of the stairs, etc., we have — again to quote the 
Westmorland — " my cushat> 'at 'e i' i' grikes o' t' crags, *' t' 
darkin'-wholfl o' t' stairs, etc. 

Twelve out of the fourteen specimens of Northumbrian given 
in the extracts from the versions (the two exceptions being 
^orth and Central Cumberland) follow the Westmorland in 
using i, where all the rest in other parte of England use Uie 
Low Cterman in. (See Appendix A.) With such a body of 
concurring evidence before ue, argument to prove that the pre- 
position here used is none other than the Scandinavian i, seems 
wholly unuecessary. If so, then the mark of elision which 
follows the i in all the versions, as if it were an abbreviation of 
in, is not only superfluous, but also misleading and incorrect. 

Whilst the eye is resting on this verse I cannot help calling 
attention for a moment to a word which occurs in it in six of 
the Northumbrian versions, and is also Scandinavian; thobgh it 
is not quite equal to the other leading words I have selected in 
point of universal prevalence in Northumbria, being c<»ifined 
apparently to about one-third of that district. I allude to the 
relative pronoun at, for that. In the Authwiaed Veraion wo 
have — 

That art in the clefts of the rocks. 
Id Westmorland — 

'At 'i i* t' grikes o' t' crags. 
Here the Westmorland is supported by the Dorham, Central 
Cumberland, North Lancashire (N. Lonsdale), Yorkshire (West 
Biding) and (Craven),^ in the use of at for that or who. Under 

' Hero, Bgam, tl]« ClereUna rerrion is imperfect. At (metosd of th«t, W. prvn.) 
U of anirenal pieToUiiae in the Dales district. The mmpU fikot also that all the 
Ternons eicept that of Craven write 'at instead of of is verj snggeetiTe of lilce but 
mder misconceptioit in the case ef at leut Bome of the versiDiu whicli irrite tkat. 
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the fonrth article " At" in Bgilason's Lexicon, it is stated to be 
" a relative, having the same meaning as er," ^ and the example 
given is " hvar er b&, at gat ? " Lat. " nbi est, qtd aceeperit ?" 
Eng. " where is he that got or received ?" In any of the last- 
named dialecta the phrase would be something like " whaar ie a 
at gat 1" a close approximation to the 0. N. hvar er sd at gai, 
not merely ia the identity of the word at, fent in every part of 
the phrase. The word being thna identified as Scandinavian, 
the mark of aphEeresis preceding it (as if it were an abbreviation 
of the word that) in all the Bonapartean versions referred to, 
should be removed, it being in fact no abbreviation at all. 

The last leading characteristics of Northombrian to which I 
would specially refer for illustration &om the Bonapartean col- 
lectioD, are some peculiarities in 

v.— THE VERB SUBSTANTIVE. 
INDICATIVE. 
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th& 


er-n 


«ro 


ere 


nnd 


aron,Bynd 


■^^£1™' 















WO^WK 


bn 


Tsr 


var 


var 


™ 


liwaa 


woi,wfir 


bn 


Tart 


vai 


Tar 


wa8t,want 


were 


WM, WW 


bn 


var 


Tar 


TBI 


was 


wteie 


■wot 


bU 


Tor-mn 


Toro 


Tare 


wenim 


wieran 


WOT 


bh& 
bhi 


™!r 


Toren 


Tare 


weM« 


™"° 



The preceding table exhibits the Indicative Mood, present and 

' "AT. reUtiynm, id. qn. <r, indeclin." "ER, pronomen relatiTQiii, omn. gen. 
iodecL" Botli at and tr are therefore repisient^ in Lat. by qm, qux, guod; 
= Bag. wit, uAhuI, or lAal. 
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past teneea of tbe verb to be, as carrent in Northumbrian, placed 
Bide by side with the corresponding Gaelic, SoandinaTian, Mceso- 
Gothic, and Anglo-Saxon, together with ordinary English. It 
will be seen that, in the main, Northumbrian follows the Scan- 
dinavian, and is identical with O.N. in the pi. pres., except for 
the mere personal endings -nm, -u^ , -u; the singular present cor- 
responding entirely with the Gaelic [is mi, is tu, ia fi], and with 
the M.G. in the second person. The only thing left unac- 
counted for is tbe 3rd pi. prea., where, with a pi. subst., it ia the 
rule to say is. Thus a farmer would say, " horses is dearer this 
spring &a (than) be4ce (cattle) is ;" but with the pronoun always 
— " they er." 

To illustrate the accordance of Northumbrian in the lat and 
2nd pera. pres., reference may be made to the extracts from the 
Bonapartean versions, where — for the first person, the second 
word 's — the abbreviation of is — for am in ver. 1 ; in the West- 
morland " I 's t' rooaz, for " I am the rose," is found to accord 
in nine cases ; viz., in Durham, ibid. (Shields), Cental Cum- 
berland, N. Lancashire (N. Lonsdale), ibid. (S. Lonsdale), York- 
shire (Craven),' Northumberland (Nth.), and ibid. (Newcastle). 
For the second person — " thou is," for " thou art," in the 14th 
ver.; (Westmorland "at 'si t' grikes" for "that art in the 
clefts") no fewer than fifteen out of the twenty-two are found to 
be in agreement, viz. — Northumberland (North), ibid. (New- 
castle, Durham, ibid. (Shields), Central Cumberland, Lanca- 
shire (N. Lonsdale), ibid. (S. Lonsdale), Yorkshire (Cleveland), 
ibid. (Craven), all in Northumbria ; Norfolk, and Lincolnshire 
(parts about Folkingham) in Dr. Latham's East Anglian Divi- 
sion, or Middle Group ; and Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Sussex, 
in his Southern Group. {Bee Appendix A.) 

In the past tense the agreement appears to be greatest in the 
aing., for woa (by far the most common), with the M.G., and for 
war with tJl the three Scandinavian ; in the plnr. number, with 
O.N. and Swed. 

' ClereUnd onght to lie inierted. — Ed. 
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Now, although less than a very ehort Soriptare verae and a 
half has been cited from the Bonaparte material, it has heen 
sufficient to eatabllBh the thoroughly Northumbrian charaoter— 
aa distinguished from common English — of five of the moat 
ordinarily occurriug words in the English language, viz., the 
MpreaeotatiTeB of the words the, in, that, art, and am. In closing 
the references to those materials it may be remarked that they 
have enabled the writer to verify the soundness of a canon he 
had long found to hold good in his investigations into the 
Etymology of the Dialects of the district with which he is con- 
nected, viz. — That when a promncial word it common to more 
than one dialectic district {i.e., districts where in other respects 
the Dialects differ from each other) it may, as a rule, be relied 
Upon that the mord is not a corruption but a legitimate in- 
heritance. Those jnat referred to, we have seen, are the in- 
heritance of a whole province, that province being formerly 
an entire kingdom. 

It would be easy to extend the list of words that might be 
demonstrated, by means of the Bonapartean versions, to possess 
eiclusively Northumbrian characteristics, ikim the lists about to 
be given (from which about thirty more words could be tested 
in the same manner and with the same results as the preceding 
five words have exhibited) ; bnt to repeat the same process so 
often over would only be tedious. It may suffice to say that 
the whole of the words — with the few exceptions named — in the 
following lists are in regular use in Lonsdale and Craven, and I 
believe them to be — thongh with slightly varying pronnnciatioa 
— as current throughout Northumbria generally, as are th« 
tested wordst South-east Lancashire, and the south of York- 
shire (about Sheffield), which are called Mercian by Mr. 
Oamett, perhaps may form exceptions.^ 

> The Bonqitfteui Tersion for North Lancasliire not bditg quite idiomatic in 
Mme points, the writer has appended a freeh one of the Thole of Chap. a. for Lonis- 
dale south of the Saade (Lancaster and parts adjacent), and has prevailed on his 
inde&tigable sJlf , Uj. Slockdali^ to owcote ■ dmilar one for Loncdale north of the 
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In order to a due appreciation of the close relationflbip of the 
Northumbrian words to their presumed etyma it will be neces- 
sary to give aome esplanatioa of the phoaeais of a Northum- 
brian dialect. That of Lonsdale, sonth of the Sanda (or the 
neighbourhood of Lancaster) is therefore subjoined in a foot- 
note, in which are explained the marks and type employed to 
represent it in this paper.' 

Proceeding in the usual order of grammaTB — baving disposed 
of the article — we come next to 

II.— THE SUBSTANTIVES. 

These differ from ordinary English in that they recognise only 
one case where English has two. Northumbrians dispense with 
the poaseBsive or genitive case almost entirely, and for " my 
father's hat," or " my uncle's wife's mother's house," say "my 

Smds (Porness and Cartmel dietricts), a widelj different Dialect, and one not in- 
eladed iutiie Bonaparte ixiUection. To these tiie citutioiu for tho«e diataicti in the 
body of tlie paper have reference. (See Appendices B and C.) 

» KEY TO THE PEONUNCUTIOK. 

The a broad, ai in father, is represented hy double a (Sa) witb a line over llie 

Hie short a, as in hot, is unmarked. 

The a, as in face, a in italic t^. 

The a, marlced with a graie accent (k), baa tJie sound of the a in the adjectire 
modtralt. The i, 1, i, t, and f, so marked, have the same, or nearly the eame Bound, 
Til. — of the < in mfrcy, the i injtr, the o in teord, the u in/nr, and the y in mj/irh. 

The i — as in Engljeb ; except when a small letter and standing alone, when it 
means in ; or when italicized ; in both which cases it has the sound of the i in the 
Italian word mi^ = Eng. m as in tmet : when short it is italicised, and has the usual 
mark for a short Towel (I), haTing the sound of the j/ in itaiitg. 

The o as in hut and U^ : oo as in maed. 

The u baa oAeu the sound it bas in Ml; irtieu so sounded it is indicated by being 
printed in italic type. 

The Towels e, ee, and j — all as in English. 

The donhle dotted Towels indicate that the Towd dotted and the one preceding it 
are pronounced in separate syllables, as teach (te-aoh) for tetch, and speik (spe-ak) 

Componnd or diphthongal Boonds ore the following, yiz. — 

eiffh, which has the same sound as tile same letters in wt^h ; ex. gr. hnyA = San. 
hSi^Eng. high), both B. Lonsdale and Danish haring as nearly as powiUe theianw 
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12 LEADIKO CHASACTKBISTICS OF NOHTBUMBKUN DIALECIS. 

faddher hat," and "my uncle wife mitddher honse."' Upon 
wMch all that need be remarked ia that they have gone further 
in Bimplifying this part of speech than the rest of their coantry- 
men, vho have only abolished the dative and accusative casea 
from the parent-languages of their speech. Extreme brevity 
and simplicity are eminently Northumbrian characteristics. We 
have already had brought before va some remarkable instances in 
the versions of ii, Solomon's Song, where we saw that the first 
three words, " I am the," are expressed in as many letters, viz. 
" I 'a t' ;" and, again, in v. 14 : "that art in the" by "at 'a i 
t'." We have here uiother instance in the abolition of the geni- 
tive case-ending, out of many more that might be added. 
DAYS OP THE WEEK. 

HOItTStrilBK. BKOLISS. 

SiamdS. 0. N. 8(iiuiudag(r}. A. 8. Snnnandieg. Suadajf. 

Thoreda. O. N. porBdag(r). A. S, powteg. Thurtday. 

SetterdS. A. S. Seaterdteg. Satm-dat/, 

The rest as in ordinary Engliah — always with the short da. 

ionnd (see p. 13.). VheneTer thia eomid v iised it is mdimited by the eigh being 
italicized. 

Tbe diphthong on or ow in many cases has not the same soond it has in Eng. houu, 
which ia an OH sound (identical with the au is Grerm. Havi, or Xtal. /tauto) ; 
whereas iu S. Lonsdale it has otWa a pnre an Bound— where a distinct o (instead of 
ttn o) is heard in combinataon nith the u. Wheneiei this is the case, the diphthongs 
on or Du are italicized. J am not awaie of any English iroid in wliich the same 
Boniid occnrs, bat perhaps the m in ihoulder comes the nearest. 

WW is another diphthong sound found chiefly in the pneterites of certain Terbs, 
Boohaa "knaa, Itnaew" (for "know, knew"). This sound is the equivalent of e6w 
in A. S., as will be seen in a class of Tcrba, of which "knai" ia one, given in theliat 
at p. IS. It abo occDis in the prea. and p.p. of some words, soch as "hww, hown," 
for "hew, hewn;" and in other parts of speech, as "fuu" for "fw." The aoond 
is a combination of that of the a iafatt, and ix or to. With letters possessing the 
powers Vbej have in German the sonnd would be expressed by itiQ, In this paps' 
this diphthong is italicized. 

Another very prevalent compoond soiud is eyo [pronounced e-ya) for a, as 
"fc-yas" and "te-yable," for "face" and "table." Grermans would probably 
express the sound of these words by writing fijiM and lijiiEC. In tiie many words in 
the following lists, where llus Bound occurs, ite representative letters eya are 
italicized. Iu some parts — iu S. Lonsdale for instance — the sound ia a-ya, having 
the first a as in/nv, — ^ja, with letters of German powers. 

> It is tme they woolo, in answer to a question as to the ownership of a thing — 
ot a hat for instance — lay " It 's John's ;" bat this is only because the reply is elKp- 
tical, and means " it ia John's hat," for which a If orthumbrian would sabstdtute " it 'a 
John hat. 
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III.— ADJECTIVES. 
DEGBKE3 OF C0MPABI80N. 



Kdandaald eld 

A.S. M 
blind Mind 

A.8., Da., Sw., Dan., and 
M:.G.bBn(l, O.N.bliudr. 

^rt ) grmt 

greSti 

A.S. great, 
htfigh hiffA 

Dan. hiji. 
hind hind 

A.S. hindems. 
ill ladoTiil 

_OJir. illr. CA.S. yfel.) • 
laa Inn 

OJf . 16gt, A.S. Ifth. 
litng long 

A-S. Ung, O.N. l&ngt. 
me lUtlt 

Dan. liUe. {A.S. lyteL) 
misli mu^ 

Sw. mycke. 



Du. oudt* 

O.N. amg (fern.), 8w. nni. 
(rtrang *ir«ij 

A.S. atmng. 
yung younp 

O.N.jUngar, A.8. geong. 



A.S. wJdor, O.N. eUri. 

blinder tUader 

A.S. and Do. blinder, Sw. 

blindre, Dan. bliudere, 

OJH. blindia. 

bigger greater 

Dan. bogere, more htUied 
)uighKl highir. 

Dan. Loice, O.N. hsrra. 
binder hinder, 

A.S, binders. 



O.N. leegra. 
Isng-er longer 

A.S. lengre,O.N. leingra. 

A.S. lassse. 



leaire, Dan. na 
B, O.N. neKar. 



O.N, aDuerr, .Bw, imarre, 
gkang-er linmger 

A.S. strangar. 
yunger yovnger 

0.N.jngra,A.8. gyngre. 



aadst and eldat eldeet 

O.N. elzla, A.S. eaJdeat. 
bllndst UiHdnt 

A.8., Du. and Sw. blindat. 



biggst 



greaUtt 



Dan. bogat, meMl beUied. 
'hdgkiA highett 

Dan. boiet, O.N. baeat. 
blndmest binduuut 

A.S. bindemert. 
warat wtrtt 

_0.K. Teratr. 
Uast lamtt 

CK.li^. 
laugst longeet 

A. 8. lengest, O.N. leingat. 
least Uaet 

A-S. beat, 
nuyost moat 

A.S. meat, 0,N. mestr, 
/ nigbst nearut 

) neddeimetit nethtrmoit 
(nearmeat 
A.S. nybat^ Daa.ntermeat. 

rndst eldeet 

Da. oodst 
BmSat etnallut 

8w. amarste. 
itrangBt ttrongeel 

A.S. atrengest 
yungat goungeit 

O.N. jngst, A.S. gyigeet. 



In the above list (which might be extended), it TriU be seen 
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there are two different wopda retained for old, which is O. Fria. 
viz., aad or Mid (A.S. aid), sad oud (Da. oadt) ; though the 
latter is not ia anything like ao frequent nse as the former. 
These doable forms are notnncommon, and they always descend 
each from their own legitimate aoorce, aa in this iastance, and 
also in the analagons one of caad or cadld (0. Fris. kald), and 
alao coud (Du. koud), for cold. Amongst sabstantives we have 
goud (Da. govdt, 0. Frisian goud), and goold (Swed. and Dan. 
guld), for gold. It also extends to other parts of speech, as we 
have seen in the case of the article, where we have t' and th' for 
the; to the verbs, where we have drive, drov, drowen, follow- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon; and also drive, drh), driwn, following 
the Danish (see list of verbs, post, pp. 18, SI) ; and to pre- 
positions, where both the A. 8. ouer, and 0. Fris. ur, for the 
Iforthnmbrian ouer and ooSr (both signifying over), are nsed. — 
(See p. SS. post.) 

The degree in which the moat diatinctive characteristics pro- 
vail, is the superlative, where it will be noticed that the Scandi- 
navian si, rather than the A. 8. est, is the dominant form : this 
obtains even in cases where the posit, and comp. are A.S., such 
as, for instance, in strong and lang. 

It will also be observed that there is no softening of the 
radical vowel in the compar. and superl. degrees, as in some of 
the Gothic languages. 

CAEDDfAl NUMBERS. 

Tan. One. A.S. ean — from kn, alone, only. 

Two and three. Regular. In some parts of Westmorland twea 

ia nsed for tteo, A. 8. tweo. O. N. tveir. 
Fower. Four. A. 8. fower, or feower. 
The next numbers are regular up to and including Ten. In 
some places sebben fur senen. M. Q. siban, German 
sieben. 
Aleven. Eleven. (By melath.) from 0. Fria. alvene. A. 8. 
eendlefene. The nnmbers above as in EngUah. 
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OEDINAX HTTMBEES. 

The first three ae in EDgliah. 
Foweit. Fourth. A. S. feorjie. 
Fifl. I^/tA. A. S. fille. 0. Fria. fifta. 
Sixt. Sixth. A. S. sixte. 
Sevent. Seventh. A. S. seofojie, 
Eightt. Mffhth, A. S. eato>e. 

Nint. Mnth. 0. N. and M. G. niuoda. (A. B. nigojie.) 
Tent. 7'enth. Da. teende. 0. N. tiund. (A. S. te6>e.) 
Alevent. Eleoenth, A. S. tendlyfta. 0. Fria. andlofla. 
Twelft. l\velfth. A. 9. twelfte. 
Thirteent. Thirteenth. 0. N. >rettdnda. 
Twentit. Twentieth. A. S. twentig-o^e. 0. If . tattugasta. 
Handradt. Sttndredth. 0. N. hundra^sta. A. S. hund-teon- 

tigo^e. 

IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. PEKSONAL. 

Te. You. A. S. ge. 

It. Jts. A. S. Nom. and Ace. neiit. hit., Gen. hia. Like the 
substantives, the pronoun it has no genitive case — ^thus for 
" the dog has lost its tail," we have " 't dog 's lost it tail," 

2. POSSESSIVE. 

Yearcer,* Your. A. S. e6wer, id. 
Wer. Our. O.N. v4rr, Sw. vilr. id. 

3. RELATIVE. 

At. Who, which, that. 0. N. at (qui, qua, quod). See ante p. 7. 

4. DEMONSTBATIVE. 
T*. She.' 

That theyar. That one. Sw. det der, id. 
Thoer. The (plur.), these or those. 0. N. J)ffir or Jioer. Nom^ 
and ace. pi. fern, of b&, pron. demonst. (Raek g 218.) 
' flwpi:onouiic«daBSH!u Gemi. JEiut. * 8eenot«l, p. S. 
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6. IBTEEHOGATIVE. 

Whaa? Who? A. S. hwa. 0. Fris. hwa or wa, lU 
Whaase ? Whose ? A. S. hwaea, ^. 

Whedder? Whether? 0. Friaian hweder, mlAch of ttoo ? 
Whether 1 

6. rNDEFDflTES. 

StoDmat. Something, somewhtU. 0. N. Bam-hTat, somewhat. 

Bask % SSI. 
The two following are commoa . at Preaton and parta 

adjacent. Perhaps othera may recognize them ae belonging 

to other parta of Nortbambria. I never heard them, or of 

them, elsewhere ; viz. — 
SooawbaaBa. Whosoever. A, 3. Bwa-bwa-awa, id.; 0. Fris. 

aahwasa [qrdcuTique), id. 
Sooawheddersa. WheiAersoeser. A. S. swa-hwse^er, which one 

soever; 0. Fris, aahweddersa, whick of two. 

7. COERELATIVE ADJECTIVAL PEOHOUy. 
Sa mich. So much. Sw, S& mycket, id, 

V»— AUXILIARY VERBS. 

r Shall, Da, aal, id. 0. N. man, id, 
„ MimJ 

Pnet. Sud, Should. Du. aonde, id. 

Prea. Mfi. May. 0. N. mk, Sw. m&. Dan. maa, id. 

Freet. M.ttd. Might. Da moohte, id. 

Pres. Mim. Must. 0. N. mnn, irf. 

Prset. Wod. (of Prea. mil). Would, A. 8. wolde, id. 

Prea. Dar. Dare, M. G. dar. A. S. dear, id. 

Prset. Dorst, Durst, A. S. dorste, M. G-. daursta, id. 

Pnet, Cud {of cm). Could. A. S. cu«e, irf, 

Prst. Ought. Ought. A. S, &hte, id. 
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V*.— ON THE ORDINARY VERBS. 

The variations in ordinary verbs from those in use in literary 
English are numerons ; those in the following lists are most 
common. It will be seen that they often differ &om English in 
all the tenses, but it is ia the prssterite with its plural, and in 
the p. p. that the ^eatest changes take place. 

There is, however, a region about the centre of Northumbria, 
consisting of Soatb Cumberland, North Lonsdale in North Lan- 
cashire, and nearly the whole of Westmorland, excepting a 
portion to the Sonth-Eatt, where the Scandinavisn prefix to the 
infinitives, at see, at gang (0. N. at sfd, at gdnga) for to see, to 
go, prevails. Up to within a very recent period this prefix was 
in constant use, almost to the entire exclusion of to, the ordinary 
prefix ; but from a series of letters which have lately appeared 
in an Ulverston newspaper, by a shrewd and clever writer in the 
Fumess or North Lonsdale dialect, who signs himself "Geordie," 
and who always nses ta see, ta gang, etc., it would eeem that 
the practice of using the Scandinavian prefix is on the wane in 
that district, as it probably is in the others named. 

Mr. Garnett mentions " the apparently uugrammatical in- 
flexions of the present tense singular, /, thou, he tkinks, (per- 
fectly analagons to the DaniBh_;V^, du, han twnker)" as being 
still cnrrent in North Yorkshire.' He also mentions the word 
gar for " to make " (O.N, ^QTe,,facere), as in nae in Craven, in 
Yorkshire.' It is so also to some extent in others of the 
Northern Counties, but nowhere I believe does it now prevail to 
snch an extent as to be commonly heard, much leas to supplant 
to make (A. S. macian). 

All the above are marks of a Direct so highly charged with 
Scandinavian as to demand thus much in the way of special 
notice. 

^ "On ths Language and Dialeota of the Britidi Iiland»." Eaaaja, p. 188. 
■ "Engliidk DialeotB."— EMsyi, p. 6S. 
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VEEBS POLLOWISa, IN THE MAHf, THE LOW GERMAlf 

LAKaUAGES m THEIK DEFLEXIONS. 

ANGLO-SAXON. Tanon. pp. 38 and nqq. 



[M. G. jita) 

blu bl&ire 

diu drag« 

knis enfawe 

craa crtws 

gtik gi6m 



thni 









Trite 



taught tohta 
■pak ipsa 

ihsyor Meai 

Rat ge»t 

(M. Q. and O. K. pit) 

m di6h 



giatio gretnt 

thmnc (reow 

>d he6w 

clam, pi. clomin, pi. 
dum dumbon 

flit pi. Bit 

■wityat wrbi 

CF«yiip sretp 



chtyoi 






freeze freoie 

knoid mede 
bettt frete 






medden macod 

KH^ht tolit 

■pakken ipeceu 

horn. boren 

gitten geteit 
(h:.Q. gitaiu, O.Notae 

getdnn) 

blaan bl&wen 

di^tau go-drageiL 

kniia. enfawen 

DUtin m&iren 

giaon grliTeii 

thaon >&wen 

thiaiui jiriwen 

hoewn he6wen 

oImd cliuiibeil 

flittan fliten 

croppen cropeB 

{O.N.kropiim) 
chozzen c6reii 
(0. N. koamn) 

frozzea O.N.&oamn 

knoddsn onedeiL 

fretten &etan 

■bakksn icacen 

stridden gestriden 

Bitten Dtten 

biddoi b«d«n 
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The following, having In short; in the preaeat, are some of 
them common to the Scandinavian, as well as to the Low 
German, in their inflezioQB. 

FKRSiKi, In, pen; 



drink driiuie 

fbul fiude 1 
Dan.flndei J 

■pin ipinne 

■ting gtinge 

■wing nringe 

think ^ince 

"Wind irinde 

Tiiug irriiige 



(broot biohta 
bring 
dfiuik drAno 



Ewang nrSiug 
thoHt. >lUite 



wsnd irand 
vrtng wc»Bg 



browt brohte 

drmk dmncon 

[ fnndon \ 
DuL fonde / 

1 spnnnon 

■tMig »tnngon 

■wung ■wnngon 

thout JiAhton 



I bund hnnden 1 
{ bondeii Sired, f 
buTjdne 
browt broht ) 
bmngen J 
dntcken 0. None 

fimd fandea ] 
Dan. fimdne / 
■pNn ipnnnen 
gtuDg atnngen 
nntng swnugai 
thoxt ge>Aht 



wund mmdoD inind wnnden 
VTvng wnuigoTi wno^ 'wmngeii 






^ o.^!^g I ' 



ANOMALOUS. 

wende I mnt wende 



I la/c 



OLD FBISIAN (in the Present). 
King ]unge 1 liioig I bung I hwog 



font TOcht 

targat Tergat 
went (at ante) 



fiwt Tochlen 

fttgst Terga(en 

went (utante) 

dud dooden 



biA ge-TOcbt-en 
fergitten Tergeeten 
gon (at ante) 
dvn A.S. g«d6tt 



laforftt 



OLD SAXON. 
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TEEBB FOLLOWIKG watt jt.y THE SCAHDIlfATIAir IN 

THETB IHILEXIONS.— Eoat, pp. 115 etaeqq. 

OLD KOESE. 

JbuVi Sttond Simpltr Clou. 

nuH^ I it pen. lug. 

wskt 



IiBT hafl 
(0. Fm. her.) 



had 



lamt 



heSi 



lull 



tsert 






toU 



Saik't Third Clati ^ Sa^ttr Ytrlt. 



% legg lUidorligsed 

theck) J«k ttxacked 



Omek/ 
ohig 



>ak(i 



I eUgged or Dhiig togSi 



Uidorligged lagit I (a ta^dovm 
tiiaoked )>akit ts MotsA 



■Sui** owre Oan^ltx Clan. 



r^(N'.Loiia.) leun 
biM brut 



tieiid treS 
■tand itend 
lig ligg 



itujrod bUiS 



riLBi 


. PtUR, 


KDBT1 


I. 0. M, 


trod 


tra'Snm 


Stood 


rtod.«ii 


liggrf 


Ifignm 


boor 


biiam 



trodden tnj1!iiiiii 
atoodea iteSinn 
liggedJ lejnnii 



io lit down 
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Bati'i mart Cbnifibx Son (continaed). 



laikt 
laitod 



Isited 



p. PAanoiPLB. j 


NOBTH 

grStten 

fone 

hodden 


gr&tim, 


laikt 
Luted 


leikit 
Idtat 






inysT ranf 
rty Dan. I'ST 
ir^od reiV 
rtd Sw. Ted 



floMf flrag 
saQIced lang 



O.N. 



ended aagnm 



fnizzen fronnn ) 

A.S. froren I 
flown flogum 
aaiikt wgit 



fojV 






deed 



hove 


hfifiim 


Bwoore 


aiima 


txk 


t6kDm 



horrn Iwflnn 

sworn BTirinn 
tokken) tekum 


dM diLit 


wovvn Tofinn 



■teeal 
bi£k 



bnekker 



0. N. B^d 

rtjal 

biak 



g«en 



brokken 
S#. gifren 



toiUal 
tairtat 



M(B80-GOTHIC. 

hlanpa ) I leyop hkihl&np ) j looped 0. N. Llanpit | U I* 
O.N. hlayp J | 0. N. hlj(ip i | | 
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INDEOLINABLB PASTICLES. 

VI.— PSEPOSITIONS. 

LOT OBBHAN (oMeJy). 



aboon 


above 


A.S. abofan, trf. 


again 


offainat 


0. Fria. and A.S. agen (Germ. 


amaag 


among 


A.8. gomang, id. 


alort 


ttmarda 


O.K. 4, on; and A.S. 16- 
«eard,»f. 


atween 




O.N. l, m; A.S. tweonnm, 
bdMieen. 


atwizt 


betwixt 


0. Fpi». atwiaka, id. 


beUnt 


heUnd 


A.S. behindan, id. 


beyont 


beyond 




bout 


wMimt 


A.S. bdtan, id. 


High 


near 


A.S. nieb, neab, id. 


ocer 


over 


0. Fria. nr, id. 


[ooer-UT8 


oter-Uve 


0. Fria. nrliva, id. 




overstep 


0. Wa. nreteppa, «.] 


Offer 


over 


A.S. oner, id. 


ta 


to 


K. Fria. ta, id. 


tn 


to 


M.G.do.a. 


tiriil 


betteixt 


0. FrU. twiak, id. 




scimmsiTLis. 


a (thai way) 


in (that icay) 


O.N. i, in. 


a (Uiu Bide) 


on{tMaeide) 


O.N.i,iip)»;.BidaM(fe. Bask 


atoppa 


upon 


O.N. 4, on; toppr, top. 


afoore 


before 


O.N. S, on; Sw. fBrr, before. 
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irORiHTniBBua. xseuax. ettiu. 

atide bmde O.N. &, on; eida, side. 

aste&doQ instead of 0.^,&e,\a%,id. 

at (To do some- to O.N. at, irf. 

thing at a 
thing — for to, 
or n)tM it.) 
eever (Lanes- quarter from O.N. {it&,/rom. 
dale], " t' wind tcAtcA 
*B in a bad 
ecper " ' i. e. 
cornea ^om a 
bad quarter. 
efter after O.N. eptir, after; 9w. and 

Dan. efter, id. 
fir for,imteadof O.N. fyr (propter), ^, «i 

aecmnt of; iprix, instead of. 
Egila. 
tna\ from O.N. fr& (a, &b ; Sw. irii; 

6ft ) Dan. fra; A.8. &a, id. 

i JM O.N. i (tn, f^uie^em in &»»> 

njrni/!«a7M, ut f sandi, in 



iitnl 




into 


Sw. intill, up to, close up. 


nolit 




nait 


Dan. meat, id. 


oaten 


(Lnnefl- 


outside, out 


of Sw. utan,wiiAtfw«; A.S. 6tan, 


dale) 




d&ffra. 


id. 


tol 




to (motion 


O.N. til, a<; ^motum ad locum 






towardB) 


sigmficam), til fin (ai te) ; 
Korthnmb. tol tba ; Sw, till ; 
Dan, to, id. 


Hi' 




vntA 


0,N, TiS, »i<4, KaskH'l- 



' Thu u> a otue oftpreporitioniued nit«tBntiTel7,miio1i in then 
RdTerb, when one ipeaki of • perwNi'i " irhenaboota." 
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VII.— CONJUNCTIONS. 



LOW GERMAN (chiefly). 



HOKTHIQEBKUIT. 



acoz, acoBB 


because 


Frencb i. cause, id. 


lidher 


either 


O.Fris. aider, id. 


■uder (Wyrea- 


either 


O.Fris. ander, id. 


dale) 






ii 


that 


? 


heyath 


both 


O.Fria. beitbe, id. 


boat (Lanes- 


unless 


A.S. batan, id. 


dale) 






ia 


and 


Dn. and North Fria. en, id.; 
0. N. eaa (etiaiu). 


kr 


or 


f Abbr. of 0. FtIb. aider. See 
" n^r" infra. 


naidher 


ndther 


0. Fris nahweder; A.-Saxon, 
nfiSer, id. 


nfir 


nor 


0. Fris. ner, abbr. of nah- 
weder, id. 


nobbut 


only 


A.8. nfi, mt ; butan, hut. 


BOofi 


so 


A.S.8wi; O.N. Bvfi,i(i 


whedder 


whether 


0. Fria. hweder ; A.-Saxon, 
hwfffSer, id. 




SCANDHfATIAN. 



Sff. an, id. ; 0. N. en (qnam), 
id. Grimm, D. Gr. 3, 164, 



in 

At 



Suio-Gothic ten,^ar^'cu& ctm- 
ditionis (si), it/. / Gr. i^v. 

0. N. at (qnod, at) ; Dan. at ; 
Sw. att, id. 
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jroaiHUMBROkK, 
4trefter> 
heyath 



Emu. 
Dan. efterat, after. 
0. N. b8e)>i (uterque, ambo) ; 
see Low Qenu. list. 



VIII.— ADVERBS. 
LOW GERMAW (cHefly). 



amackaly 1 


alittleaoyingom 


A.S. maccalic, meet,Jit. 


amackalike) 


fashion. parUy 




BQOO 


enough 


A.S. genoh, id.; O.N. gn6gr, 

id. 
A.S.andBff.bi,anrfbe;M.a 


bl 


hy {hi that 




time) 


bi, id. 


eleaa 


entirely 


A.S. cliBDe. id. 


deftly 


gently, softly 


A.8. dffimice, eonvementhf 
fitly 


elflewheere 


elsemhere 


A.S. eUeswhiep, R 


elflewHdder 


elsewhither 


A.S. eUeshwider, irf. 


gradely 


properly, be- 
comingly 


A.S. gerfde, in order. 


ham-sam 


huddled toge- 


A.S. sam, together; 0. N. 




ther, promis- 


samt, id. 




cuously 






hereafter 


0. Fris. hirefter, id. 


hiddher 


hither 


A.S. Uder, id. 


iwen 


on an equality 


0.rri9.iben,irf. 


luyawhSar \ 


no-nhere 


A.S. ni-bwar, id.; Sw. nej. 


neyawheete ) 




no; 0. N. hvar, where; 
A.S. n&-hwffir, id. 


XUMt 


nothing 


A.S. nanht, n61it, id.; O.Frie. 
□sat, id. 



' This expnmon is almort intitia'bl; mad. For ■■ I nerer rair him al 
thephraMi»,"I]iiTT8r«iahimai-^/i*r;" for "After B. leK^C. came," " At-^tr 
B. left, C. eom." It Beetu to be an eUiptiDal expKoioa for "4ft*r [the time] that 
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jTOBTHUXBKIur. 



ooer 


t^er, over 


0. rri<.ore,«. 


mt 


ony-tMng 


A.S. 6ht, id. 


B0O& 


BO 


A.S. Bwfi, flwua, id. 


stnaglj 


aronglg 


A.S. BtemgUce, id. 


tagiddher 


Icgelher 


A.8. tdgKdete, id. 


thiddhsr 


mho- 


A.a. fidot, a. 


ned 


well 


A.S.WKl,»ea,yiiii»;y. 


wMddher 


mhither 


A.S. hwidor, id. 


yaiwyigh 


ya 


M.G. jai ; 0. N. jae, a. (Mi 
dinger). 



cODnily 



eigh 


ye» 


forpilj 


forwards 


formdj 




helder 


preferably 


i momin (K. 


to-morrow 


Lonsdale) 




inow 


presently 


lang sen 


long since 


Wsely 


loosely 


neddiep 


lower, nether 


■aty^,-Qt^a. 


no 


noo (Westmorl.) 


now 


reetly 


rigUk, 



SCABBDfAVIAlf. 
backwards 0. N. bak (tei^pim), ba^, aod 
A.S. weardee, situation, di- 
rection, 
prettify, meely 0. N. kniinliga (comiter), 
milly, readily, obligingly 

0. N. ey (semper), always. 

Sw. fomt, fte/£jr« ; Dan. fornd, 
in advance, ahead. 

0. K. heldr (potiuB), id. 

Bw. i morgen, or i morran, 
id. 

Dan. 1 et Kn, in a intmien^. 

Sw. langeeeii, for some time. 

O.N. laoslega (solute, leviter), 
id. 

O.N. ii^ar{inferiOT),trf., corn- 
par, of nflSii, beneath / Sw. 
and Dan. neder, id. 

Sw. n% id. 

Sw. no, id. 

O.N. rfittliga (recte); Dan. 
rettelig, id. 
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ROBTHDKBELUT. 



sa 


ao 


8w, ea, Don. Baa, Da. B&, U. 


sen 


sinoe 


Sw. sent, /ate. 


Bhamfdlly 


iUrmJylk,^ 


O.N. •bimfyllilegr (pudi- 
biinde), modestly. 


daplj 


iMpay 


O.N. skapliga (rei eonTeni- 
enlep),>«y. 


loot 


10 


O.N. Bva, BQ (ita, adeo, Bic), id. 


toU 


io 


Sw. Iffl, id. 


weel 


nM 


O.N. yd (bene, sans), id. 


whffirl 


»}xn! 


O.S. aad Swed. hTar? (aM), 
id.; M.O.«iidA.S.liwarf 



IX.— INTERJECTIONS. 

eehlj eteelantationqf O.N.Iue (inteijectio ridentia). 

delight 

hoity-toity I» tehat's the mat- O.N. hntututa (quid, malam, 

terf turbte liic eat?) what the 

plague's the rote here? 

woe werth I noe betide/ A.S. w4-weor^, id.; 0. N. wo 

(malam, noxa) ver^a (fieri, 

accidere), id. 

The aothorities refeired to for Etymolc^es ia the above paper 

are— for Gaelic, McLeod and Dewar*8 Dictionary ; for Low 

German, Boaworth's Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1838 and 1860)^ 

and Vemon'a Grammar, Eichthofen'a Alt-Friesiaches Worter- 

buch, Outzen's Nord-FriesiBches Gloaaar, and Hexham's Batch 

Dictionary and Grammar ; for Scandinavian, Haldorsen's and 

Egilaaon's Old Noree DictionarieB, and Bask's Icelandic Gram- ' 

mar (by Dasent) ; Old Swedish, Ihre's Glossarium Snio-Gothi- 

' It ii Ugblf proliaMe that &6 watA lAanufiil origiiiall; ngnifled the Tarerse of 
what itdoea at the pieunt d&j, yiM.,/iill of ihtrnt, or Itavinf v itivtif mhu t/thanu; 
initead of the modem meamng — tiiat of heing void of thamf, or iluimtltn, 

■ This word ii more freqaently used aa an adjective in Loagdale, where it signiSea 
Aai^Uy oz^ifhty :~" She wai quite \aitg-Mtg, i.i., " ahe gare henelf ain." 
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earn ; Modem SwediBh, Tanolmitz'a Swed. Dictionary; Danish, 
Lenstrom'e Grammar, and Ferroll and Repp's Danish Dictionary, 
and Bask's Grammar ; for Moeso-Gothic, Massman's Ulfilas ; 
for Norman-French, Gotgrave, Gomparat, Lexicons, Meidinger 
and Diefenbach. 



APPENDIS A. 



Mttracis from the Bonapartean Versions of Solomon's Song, 
ch. ii. VT. 1 and 14.' (From Latham on " The English Lan- 
guage. Sth Edition.) 

KOETHUHBRIAH'. 
North Northumbejicmd. {Latbam, p. 382.) 
1. Aw'« the rose o' Sharon, an' IJie lilj o' the TaUejB. 
14. maw duve, that '« i" the holes o' the rock, i' the hJdin'-pleac«H fUw 

Mrthimb«rland. NewcatUe. (p. 379, By J. G. Poreter.) 
1, Aw '* the rose o' Sharon, an' the hly o' the valleyB. 
14 maw duv, that u t* the cle& o' the rock, i* the secret pl'yeces o' the 

Durham, (p. 378.) 
1. A' <uf rose nv Sharon, an' f lilley ud valleya. 
14. me dove, 'tOi id deft ud rock, td secret plaases ud staiis. 

Dwhaim. Shidd*. (p. 381.) 
1. Aw '( the rose o' Sharon, an' the lily o' the valleya. 
14. maw duv, that u i" ttte clefa o* the rock, i' the secret pl/eoea o' the 

North Chtmberland. (p. 361.) 
1. I am the rwoae rf Sharon, an' the lillie o' the vallies. 
14, my duve, that art in the cli£fe o' the rock, in the secret pleaces o' 
the stairs. 

' The letters and wordi in italioa hare lefteeuce to the oritioal reinarki from pp. 
5-12 in the preoeding,papei. 
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Central CwiAmiand. (p. 362.) 
1. I4e t* rwose o' Sharon, an' t* lilj o' f TBUejs. 
14. ay pigeon, 'a< '« m t' nicks o' i' rock, in V bye pleocea o' t' crags. 

Wettmoticmd. (p. 363.) 
1. I •* C rooaz o' Sharon, an' C lily o' C valleys. 
14 O my oOf^t, 'at '» i* t' griies o' t' crags, i' t' darkin' whola o' t' stain. 

Iforih Laneaikire. Iiorudale, North of the Saudi. 
(See Appendix C. post) 

JforCh Lancaikire, Lontdtde, South of the Sandt. 
See Appendix K poet) 

South (Eatt) Lancashire, (p. 365.) 
1. Awm th' rose o' Shayron, un th' lily oth' valleys. 
14. ma dove, theaw 'rt ith' clifbi oth' rocks, ith'huddin places oUi'stairs. 

ForktAire. Clevdand. (p. 377.) 
1. Hah am the roee o" Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 
14 mah duv, that ut' the clefts o' the rock in the bye spots o' the stairs 

Torkekire. Craven, (p. 376.) 
1. li*'t rooaz o' Shanin, an' 't lily o' f gills. 
14 mah duv, atiii 'i hoiles o' t scarr, t' t sayciit pleeaces o' 't staaira. 

Toriehire. Wat Biding, (p, 375.) 
1. Ah 'm (* roaz a' Sharon an' f' lily a' f valleys. 
14. O my duve, 'at art i* t' clefts a' t' rock, f V s^crit places a' t' ataim. 

TorhMre. Sheffield, (p. 374) 
1. O 'm f rooaz a' Sharon, an' f lilli a' (* valliz. 

14 mo duT, thah 'rt f t' clefts a' t' rock, i' t' secret plaoea a' t' stairs. 



OTHEE PARTS OF ErfGLAND. 
MIDDLE GROUP. EAST ANGLIAN DITISION. 
Norfolk, (p. 38B.) 
1. The rose o' Sharon I em, and the lily o* the walleya. 
14 my dow, that 'm in the crieks o' the rocks^ in the aaciet place 
stars. 
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Lincoin»hin. Part* about FoUdngham. (p. 391.) 
1. I'm the rWtse of Sh&ron and the lily of the vaOiea. 
14. O mj dooT that 'tin the cricks of theiooks, in the secret places of the 



80UTHEEN GROUP. 
Somemtihire. (p. 346.) 
1. I be th' nwze o' Zharon, an' th' lilly o' th' TslUea. 
14. moi doove, that be^st in th' cle& o' th' rocks, in th' Kecrat ]ide&zes 
o' th' steals. 

Eait Devon, (p. 348.) 
1. Ai 'm th' rawse o' Bharon, an' th' lOy o' th' volleys. 
14 Yeue, mtu dove, that ateid'th in th' gaps o' th' rocks, th' btu-pauts o' 

th'stura. 

Wut 0) Devon, (p. 349.) 
1. I am tha rose ut Sharin, an tha lilly ut tha vallys. 
14. Aw, ma duv, thib art in tha cliffi ut tha rock% in the saycrit pleooea 
uv tha staiiB. 

ComiBoll. (p. 350.) 
1. I "m th' rooaee of Shaanm, and th' lily of th' Talleys. 
14 Aw my dove, who art in th' Tugs of th' rock, in W saicret pUaces of 
the steears. 

DoTKtthire. (p. 354.) 
1. I be the Twose o' Sharon, an' the lily o' th' vaUeye, 
14. O my lore '« in the defts o' the rock^ in the lewth o' the oIi& 

WUuUre. (p. 355.) 
1. I be th' Tmi&a o' Sharon, an' th' lilly o' th' Talleys. 
14. Aw my dove, as w in th' crivices o' th' rook, in th' zecret plnicen o' th' 

Srtaex. (p. 367.) 
1. I be de K^ of Sharon, and de lily of de vaUeys. 
14 my dove, dat's in de difta of de rock, in de sacret plattces of de 
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